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SAM'S SWEETHEART. 



BOOK I. 

SAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

Misogamy Camp was down on its luck, and had declined 
in reputation, since its most influential mepiber, happening 
to remark one morning that it was a fine day for a walk, ' 
had sauntered towards the Bush, and somehow forgotten to 
return. 

Of course there was no woman in the case. The very 
name of the Camp sufficiently advertised its opinions, while 
it was composed almost entirely of men who had either 
flagrantly ill-used, or been themselves wronged by, the 
opposite sex (their hatred of it in both cases being identical), 
and with inflexible sternness had hitherto held itself free of 
encroachment from either the good or bad specimens of 
womanhood then in the neighbourhood. 

But early one morning, Yankee Bill, stepping briskly out 
into the open air, detected a something frivolous in the 
atmosphere that at once suggested the presence of the sex, 
'and, on looking round, discovered it in her emblem — a 
battered steel crinoline — that, suspended by a pole above 
the shanty lately occupied by a missing member of the 
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2 SAM'S SWEETHEART. 

community, gave significant hint of the probable cause of 
his continued absence. 

Yankee Bill stood for a few moments in contemplation of 
this insult to a body of men who were in the habit of 
solving most awkward or sarcastic riddles with their 
revolvers, then went for that crinoline, and never did the 
charms it might once have contained work direr havoc upon 
man, than did its steel ribs on the heads and bodies of the 
surrounding scoffers, to whom the joke was brought home 
with a practical spirit and humour worthy of the best 
traditions of the Camp. 

But that evening, Long Jim, in reference to the alluvial 
dirt that for the past ten days he had rocked alternately 
with profanity, patience, and despair, remarked, ' It's got 
its feelings ; it's only obeying the natural law that the luck 
always ends where the woman begins — but who is the 
woman V he added, looking round. 

'There ain't one,' said Portland Dick, sententiously. 
* Black, white, or brown, there ain't a woman living 'ud 
keep Cucumber Jack pinned to her apron ten days. He's 
got tired of the creek, and taken to bush-ranging, or he's 
dropped into a richer claim, or shot somebody where folks 
are scarce enough to be missed ; anyway, though the luck 
may come back, he won't.' 

An expostulatory * hem ' proceeding from the outside of 
a barrel, graced by the partner of the missing man, was 
here taken to express dissent to this opinion ; but inquiry 
only elicited the fact that Sam's throat was dry, 'for want 
of use,' as Long Jim fiercely remarked. 

* Say, you've never known him stay away as long as this 
before, Sam?' said Yankee Bill; 'you and he've been 
hitched up together long enough to sorter know each 
other's ways by now, I guess.' 
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* That's so,' said Sam, in his simple, slow way. * Me and 
my partner has seen some rain and shine together, and if 
we haven't got each other's bearin's by now, why — ' he 
paused and looked beamingly round on the company — * the 
sooner we goes in single harness again the better.' 

* You're in it now,' said a man who had just entered ; 
* leastways it's a queer partnership when one's down Bendigo 
way and t' other's up here.' 

Sam changed colour, and his broad, ruddy face twitched 
perceptibly, as he removed his pipe and looked anxiously 
at the new-comer. 

* Have you heard anything ?' he said ; * and I'd a sort of 
feeling that he was coming home to-nigHt; he stopped 
away nigh upon as long as this once before.' 

'There's a man down Bendigo way,' said the other, 
deliberately, * who's either Cucumber Jack or his double — 
answers all troublesome questions with his revolver, carries 
the luck about with him in his pocket, and goes into the 
Bush every two or three days to see a bee-ootiful creature 
in colour, a light chocolate-brown.' 

* That's him !' cried Sam, in visible excitement ; * and so 
he've took her along with him. And goin' off promiskis 
like, p'r'aps he forgot his partner ; but it won't take long 
for me to join him,' he added cheerfully. 

* So it is a woman !' said Yankee Bill, in a tone of dis- 
gust ; * and he the damedst woman-hater of the lot. Seems 
like you're pretty well up in each other's secrets ; but before 
we lose sight for good of such a pair of turtle.-doves, s'posin' 
you tell us what names we're to remember 'em by V 

Now here was the second infraction of the rules of the 
camp in one evening, for not a man in it answered to 
anything but a nickname, there being obvious reasons in 
almost every instance why he had left his surname behind 
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4 SAM'S SWEETHEART. 

him ; and any attempt at inquiry upon this point was 
regarded as not only a breach of good taste but a possible 
cause of bloodshed. 

* My name's Sweet,' said Sam, placidly — * Sam Sweet ; 
but I never thought to ask my partner his — he'd always be 
Jack to me if he'd got fifty surnames/ 

* Do you mind,' said Long Jim, thoughtfully, ' that new 
hand what came swaggering up to Jack at the bar one day 
and said, " I reckon youVe changed some, stranger, since I 
saw you at Ascot three years ago in a grey coat and a 

white hat ; but then your name was " only here Jack's 

pistol happened to go ofiT in the orkerdest way, and nobody 
ever heard the end of the tale, 'ceptin* the cherubims, to 
whom it couldn't be of no particular consequence.' 

' Didn't I always tell you he was one of them cool, white- 
handed darned aristocrats f said the Downy One, in an 
aggrieved tone. * That's why he keeps everybody in such 
order — he's bom to it.' 

* I don't know nothing about his bein' a aristocrat,' said 
Sam, slowly, * though, if so, that's his misfortin', not his 
fault ; but I know that them white hands of his '11 do the 
best day's work ever I see. And there ain't none here ' — 
Sam's form seemed to swell as he looked round — ' as can say 
he ever give himself airs, or behaved different ('cepting 
being a little too s^ry with his revolver, p'r'aps) to any 
other individual here present ; and if he's seemed to do the 
unhandsome thing by the camp and me, in going down 
Bendigo way without warning, just you suspend your 

judgment till you've heard his reason — p'r'aps ' and 

here Sam nodded towards the line of illimitable bush, 
visible through the open door, * she found it lonesome-like 
over there.' 

* "WTiat is she like V said Long Jim, drily. 
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* Didn't Yankee Bill say she was a light chocolate-brown V 
said Sam, looking aghast as one who has betrayed a con- 
fidence. 

* So that was his gal,' said Yankee Bill, with a fictitious 
air of innocence, * who used to come dropping round the 
camp at one time — with a gashly sort of face, and a trifle 
above his own age, if looks don't tell lies V 

Sam smiled slowly, and his smile aggravated those who 
had thrown down their cards and ceased gambling to listen 
to him, for the novelty of the subject, the very name of 
woman being as rigorously tabooed in the Camp as her 
presence, and the length of Jack's late absence, had excited 
their curiosity about him to an extraordinary degree. 

* Folks get a bit off in their tastes when they rise forty,' 
said Long Jim, drily, * and, to be sure, if you take females 
young, they don't afflict you so much as when you take 
'em old. But there's no fool like an old 'un, whether male 
or female.' 

Sam, who had no taste of his own in women, had been 
slowly swelling at this outrage on the taste of his partner, 
for to Sam's fifty-five years the thirty odd of his partner 
counted as nothing, and suddenly he burst out, * Well, if I 
might presoom to name so special-like a matter in this 
selec' company, I'd say that if anything could be comfort- 
able to the eye in the shape of a woman, she were that, and • 
a bit on to it — with the fixinest eyes ever I see, and a pair 
of arms as made the finest necklace out of what cost nothin', 
as if you'd paid down a bag of gold-dust for it — and when 
it comes to that,' said Sam, mopping his face and looking 
round, * where are you, and where, I ask, is your partner ? 
I ain't a small objic' in the landskip,' he added, medita- 
tively, *but I don't think I were missed when I slipped 
behind that blue gimi, and took a view of things in general. 
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as it were from the wings — but I'm forgetting that I haven't 
given you the bearin', so to speak, of the sitooashun.' 

* Can't you get to the point, instead of using such darned 
mincing words V said Long Jim, fiercely. 

* I know I*m a poor speaker,' said Sam, who only swore 
for the sake of appearances, and in moments of excitement 
not at all, * and the subjick, too, bein' so out of my line. 
It must be nigh on two year and a half ago that Jack and 
I was goin' through the Bush midway between Bathurst 
and Sydney together, and one evem'ng, just as we were 
sittin' down to tea, somethin' came whirlin' through the 
trees and straight into Jack's arms, and points behind her, 
and with that she holds on to Jack as if she was a b'ar, and 
he a woman that she was sorter sorry to kill outright. 
Cucumber Jack, he let her run on, but, p'r'aps, 'twas his way 
of holding her, as if he'd been used to handling a good many, 
and them of the best, which is what a woman likes, though 
a vartuous arm,' added Sam, with a sigh, * it ought to feel 
comfortabler round a woman's waist But all of a sudden 
it seemed to come to her reckleckshun that he weren't a 
tree, and she jest turned her head and looked at him; 
p'r'aps she'd never seen blue eyes, and that gold-coloured 
hair before, but she kept on lookin' and lookin' at him, and 
I kept on lookin' at her, till all of a sudden he tosses her on 

, to his shoulder, and swings her into the nearest tree, and 
the next minnit there was about fifty savages with spears 
in their hands, dancing round, and asking what we'd done 
with the Maori gaL' 

* A Maori !' said Long Jim, scornfully. ' Maories in New 
South Wales ? Look for green peas growing on a blue gum, 
or lilies of the valley at the bottom of a claim ; but there's 
not a Maori would live among these dirty beastly aborigines !' 

* P'r'aps they're used to dirt,' said Sam, in his usual slow 
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way ; * but not so dirty inside as you think. IWe seen a 
power of goodness among 'em, and human nature's mostly 
streaked, more or less ' 

* Like good bacon,' said Portland Dick, with a sneer. 

* Just so,' said Sam. Not being used to public speaking, 
he had long ago lost the thread of his discourse, and now 
got a clue. 'Talking of bacon, pigs have just been the 
saving of them Maories ; they never eat one another now 
that they can get pork, roast and b'iled.' 

* Just you try a vegetable diet for a fortnight^' said a 
saturnine man in the background ; * and if you don't long 
to take a slice off your juiciest relation in a week, I'm 
hanged. I don't say a plump stranger ain't better, but a 
relation's not to be despised.' 

' Have you tried one V said Long Jim, impatiently ; then 
turned to the man who, lost in retrospections, was in the 
vein to be surprised of those confidences that Long Jim 
had always known it to be in his power to give ; while, 
meanwhile, a sly hand had filled his tumbler. 

* You said there was fifty savages dancing round ; but 
how was il^^they didn't catch the gal V 

* Well, my partner and me sat there — quite careless-like — 
he cleaning a revolver, with a flower in his mouth, while I 
was cooking a damper, so that there wasn't a trace of her 
to them as followed. He shook his head that innocent, they 
thought he couldn't know nothing, and they thought me 
beyond suspectin' ; but, Lord bless you, when they was all 
gone, he looked up quite accidental-like, but 'stead of the 
sky there was two great eyes shining through the leaves 
and flowers like stars, and I sloped off, but plumped up 
against something ' 

* Every comer has its female,' said Portland Dick, bitterly ; 
* there's no dodging 'em. But what sort of a one was that V 
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* Only the gal's mother,' said Sam, with a curious ring in 
his voice. *But there's them that, thinks only white folks 
can feel — and, to be sure, the girl had got a white father — 
or I don't know a Maori from an aborigine ; and p'r'aps the 
mother hung on to see no harm came to the girl ; but many 
a many's the time I've seen her hanging round, as hungry 
as a dog for a bone, thinking that somewhere we'd got her 
daughter hid among us.' 

*And haven't we?' said Yankee Bill, with an angry 
snarl ; ' else what takes him into the Bush every two or 
three days for a dozen hours or so, and this last time has 
kep' him there a week ? Why, the petticoat that darned 
crinoline gave us a hint of, and him the biggest woman- 
hater of us all r 

* If he's hid her,' said Sam, * it's close ; for from that day 
to this I've never got a sight of her. He went on marching 
with me just the same ; and if he went back that night, and 
wa« late next morning picking me up, what's that to a man's 
partner ? But now we've been settled down here this year 
and more, I've been glad enough to see him dropping off 
into the Bush promiskis-like ; p'r'aps 'twill mak^ him more 
like his old self, as he was before this gambling fever took 
him.' 

* Woman's a habit, like many another bad one, as grows 
on a man s'prisin',' said Portland Dick, meditatively ; * but 
a coloured one, I'd never have thought it of a man of 
Cucumber Jack's taste.' 

* P'r'aps 'twas the colour that fetched him,' said Sam, * for 
he couldn't abide the name of a white woman, and never 
looked at a black, and bein* neither the one nor t'other, the 
vartues and vices of the sex may sort of balanced. 'emselves 
in her, and made her almost as moderate and pleasant-like 
as if she'd been a man.' 

« 
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* Looks like as if you'd studied the sex/ said Long Jim, 
curiously, ' and found more good than bad 'uns ; but that 
ain't my experience, anyway.' 

* PYaps you remember the bad 'uns longest,' said Sam, 
simply, ' most men do ; but there's a many good mothers 
and daughters in the world, and wives,' he added, after a 
moment's pause, in which a struggling memory crossed his 
features. * I think Jack's sweetheart's one of that sort ; and 
I'm as glad to hear he've took her with him down Bendigo 
way, as if he come in here this minnit and brought the luck 
with him.' 

* He'd got rather keerless like of her up till the last three 
weeks,' said Portland Dick ; * 'twasn't once in ten days he'd 
make tracks for the bush.' 

* That was so,' said Jack's partner, sadly. * That's why 
his staying away so long beat me. But I'd got a notion ' 

* That he was after another woman,' said Yankee Bill, 
laconically. 

*No,' said Sam, *but that she was dying. That's the 
only thing as'U bring back a man faithful and lover-like to 
a woman he's got tired of. And all this fortnight he've 
been away, I seemed to see him chafing-like because she 
weren't quicker about it, for he's got the roving blood in 
him, and he'll be moving on to his dyin' day ; but if he 
takes her with him, it don't siggerfy much about his partner 
bem' a bit behind.' 

* Don't believe he's gone down Bendigo way,' said the 
Downy One ; * more likely he's got lost in the Bush, or the 
savages have come up with her at last and killed the pair 
of 'em.' 

* Bet I go and find out,' said Sam, rising in great excite- 
ment ; * and I'll beat every yard of the Bush for ten miles 
round tiU I find him.' 
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* Bet you stay at home/ said a familiar voice behind him, 
and the camp started up as one man with a shout of wel- 
come, that flashed the news of Cucumber Jack's return 
through the whole length and width of the settlement. 

* So you were going to look for me, old man,' he said, 
with his hand on Sam's shoulder. * And who said I'd gone 
down Bendigo way V he added, looking round. 

* The Piny,' replied Portland Dick, who was not exactly 
the peacemaker of the camp, * said you'd taken your coloured 
gal with you, and given your partner and us the go-by.* 

* Time I came back, when the biggest liar in the camp is 
installed as its prophet,' said Cucumber Jack, coolly. * And 
how's the luck V he added, turning to Sam, as a dozen hands 
were stretched to seize the revolver the Piny had snatched 
from his belt. 

* Gone,' said Sam from behind the red bandana, that was 
his invariable refuge in all situations beyond his usual 
experience. 

* It will come back,' said the new-comer, carelessly, as he 
sat down and lit his pipe, the light falling on the pale, hand- 
some features that offered such a striking contrast to the 
other faces present. * And so you thought I'd given you 
the slip,' he added, turning to Sam. 

* I thought there might be reasons,' said Sam, in his usual 
simple way, *why you might choose to make new tracks 
without tellin* your partner ; and I should have follerd you 
— if you didn't want me, 'twas easy enough to move on — 
and where there's a woman in the case,' he added, in a 
lower tone, *why, where is your partner? Nat'rally he 
takes a back seat, that none but a fool 'ud grumble at.' 

* There's no woman in the case,' said Jack, in his usual 
distinct tones, and looking Sam straight in the face ; * there 
isn't one living I'd walk across the camp to meet, or who 
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has any claim on me. I've looked my last on her — and 
what devil's folly is this V he added, with a fierce glance at 
the surrounding men. 

Sam's broad face, a moment ago beaming with such honest 
satisfaction and pride, worked painfully. He leaned forward 
and said in an audible whisper, * You haven't quar'led with 
her — poor soul V 

'What the devil are you talking about f cried Jack; 
* can't a man take a few days' leave without a pack of fools 
talking V 

*I knew it couldn't last,' said Portland Dick, with the 
easy audacity of a man bom without instincts. * It's in yer 
blood to be on the move. Some folks can sow a ten-acre 
field sitting in their easy-chairs, but you ain't one of 'em ; 
and she'll settle down comfortably enough after a bit as a 
black man's gin.' 

* D you !' cried Jack, suddenly, but without raising 

his voice ; * she was my wife ! So you blabbed V he added, 
turning to Sam with a glance that ought to have reduced 
him to tinder. 

* And was she, now V said Dick, quite unabashed ; * and, 
to be sure, that makes it easy-like for you not to want to go 
back to her. And there's them as says a wife a'most as 
good as a sweetheart — it's only the cream turned a bit sour 
on the stomach ; and there's some that'll stand it, and not 
find much difference.' 

* So you married her V said Sam, stretching out his great 
hand and seizing Jack's slight one. * That was an hon'able deed 
of yours, partner — even if you was sorry for it afterwards.' 

* Seems as if I'd dropped in on some blanked prayer- 
meeting,' said Jack, looking round with a fierce sneer, 
adding, in the same moment, *Hark! Didn't you hear 
something V 
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They all held their breath to listen, but there was nothing 
— nothing but the smothered rush of the distant river, or 
the still more distant cry of a wandering bird — ^while 
through the open doorway the brilliant stars looked their 
eternal silence, seeming to ask what question demanded by 
man could be worth the answer. 

* There's nothing abroad,' said Long Jim, with an oath ; 
but Sam still stood listening, his eyes fixed on the open 
door. 

'Didn't you hear it?' he said, anxiously, *just like the 
sobbin' of a child, or a woman callin' ' 

* P'r'aps she's calling you,' said Portland Dick, coarsely ; 
but Jack, who was himself again, looked up from his cards, 
and said, *Too late, old man,' and smiled, possibly at the 
idea of Sam's figuring as a pilgrim of love. 

But Sam caught neither look nor smile. His attention 
had been fixed by a curious little blue flower worn in his 
partner's coat, and the like of which he had seen but once 
before, and then in some bleak spot (that he could not just 
then remember) where its presence had struck him .with 
surprise. It did not occur to him to remove his eyes while 
he puzzled out the question, and Jack, cursing himself for 
a sentimental fool in wearing the flower, nevertheless burst 
out laughing at the idea of Sam as a possible Nemesis, and 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 



CHAPTER II. 



That Misogamy Camp was itself again, the entire settle- 
ment — trying in vain that night to sleep — had abundant 
proof, while a couple of shots, exchanged across the table at 
midnight by two gentlemen whose notions of playing euchre 
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did not exactly coincide, only raised a little cheerful specu- 
lation as to whose claims were likely to be vacant on the 
morrow. 

Sam sat through carouse, brawl, and gambling alike, 
without taking any more active part in the proceedings 
than at intervals to solemnly lift and carry out to their 
respective shanties such of the company as had been over- 
matched by the bottle. He further made himself useful by 
interposing the vast bulk of his person between Yankee 
Bill and the Downy One at a critical moment, so that the 
shot intended for the skull of the latter made a hole in the 
barrel which Sam had just vacated, at which Jack laughed 
again, and said he had thought the barrel to be Sam himself. 

Between whiles, the only sober man present sat and 
watched his partner, the machinery of his slow mind pain- 
fully revolving in a certain direction that made him shake 
his head sadly once or twice, and discover for the first time 
in Jack's handsome face something not quite according with 
his own heart and fancy. 

Towards morning, when the orgie of the night had 
narrowed down to a group of men who seemed to have 
caught something of their leader's reckless spirit, and to 
gamble with their very souls as they played, Sam leaned 
forward, and, putting his hand on his partner's arm, said, 
' You're never going back V . 

The other shook his touch off with a curse. Then, looking 
up and seeing whose it was, the wild excitement died out of 
the gambler's eyes, and a dangerous expression crossed his 
face. 

* Drop it,' he said, curtly. * Take my advice — if you want 
to be friends-^drop it,' then plunged once more in the 
delirium of the game. 

Sam, still watching, like a man who expects that some- 
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thing will by-and-by reward his patience, at length found it 
in the peculiar shape of the handkerchief that his partner 
carelessly drew out, and, having passed across his brows, as 
carelessly thrust back again, though not before Sam's slow 
eyes had noted its every point 

A gold-digger's handkerchief that was made of fine white 
cambric, frilled at the edges, and with two little doll's 
sleeves hanging from it, was a curiosity in its way ; but 
Sam distinctly remembered to have seen such a handker- 
chief before, though (like the blue flower) he could not 
remember where he had seen its fellow. 

He rose, and, groping his way out of that evil atmosphere 
to the pure one of the night beyond, closed the cabin door 
behind him, and stood for awhile without movement of any 
kind, and lost in thought 

Frills ! Sam's slow mind, travelling backward through 
deep and unaccustomed ruts towards a memory that for 
ever escaped him, demanded answer first of the austere 
silence of the brilliant skies, and then of the scattered 
shanties that lay between him and the dim green line 
behind which stretched, vast and treacherous, the Australian 
Bush. 

Was it fancy, or did one remote star seek to give restless 
reply as it quivered above a rocky point many miles distant, 
in the neighbourhood of which, as it suddenly flashed upon 
him, he had seen a flower similar to the one worn by his 
partner to-night ? Climbing one day into that upper region, 
where none save a stray shepherd or two ever came, Sam 
had remarked a cluster of blue flowers nestling in the crevice 
of a naked rock, as though Nature had sent a glance upwards 
where she could not herself follow, and where her glance lit, 
the flowers had sprung. 

Sam drew a deep breath, as one who has achieved the 
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half of a difficult journey, then again sent his mind in quest 
of those same ' frills ' that puzzled him so sorely. He had 
never seen a doll dressed in his life, but all at once it came 
back upon him that he had seen such a curious pocket- 
handkerchief in his wife's hand on the day she died, and 
her child with her, telling him with her last breath how she 
had hated him, and loved his friend all her life. 

Sam tried to think of how that woman might have felt 
if she had loved him, and he'd ' looked his last on her,' 
wondered if what might have filled that curious hand- 
kerchief would have contented her, shook his head sadly, 
and with a parting glance at that distant point of light, 
retired to the shanty that till within the last fortnight he 
had shared with his partner, and tried to sleep. 

But his senses were fanciful to-night, changing the even 
flow of the river to the roaring of a mountain torrent, as it 
swept down a rocky gulch ; while the far-off cries of two 
distant birds sounded in his ears like the mingled weeping 
of a mother and her child. And once he started up with 
the sweat on his brow, for he could have sworn that some- 
thing had touched his hand ; or did his memory play him 
a trick, and was he dreaming of certain tiny baby-fingers 
that by chance he had touched, when he stooped to kiss 
the dead lips of the woman who had betrayed him ? 

He threw his blanket aside, and -went out. The lights in 
the sky were waning, and dawn was not far away ; but as 
yet the settlement slumbered, and the curse of gold lay 
still on it, or in the dreamers' hearts turned to a blessing, 
as home-ties rudely sundered were in spirit re-knit, and son 
met mother, and husband wife, with love in their hearts, 
and in their hands that which by its use found itself en- 
nobled. 

Sam had no stake in the game ; the handful of gold that 
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he might squander each day on some rude camp luxury 
defrauded no creature at home to whom that handful might 
mean life itself. He was nothing to nobody ; just as over 
yonder, and his eyes again sought that distant star, was 
perhaps some one who ought to be something to somebody. 
Insensibly he found himself moving towards the pale beacon, 
and even hurrying his steps as it waned, so that if there 
had been any eyes strengthened by the dawn to pierce the 
Bush line, they might have seen how at the moment the 
star faded out of the sky, the lonely figure of a man appeared 
on the summit of that peak above which it had seemed to 
keep watch and ward. 



CHAPTER in. 



Sam's absence at breakfast next morning created little 
remark, but when at smoking-time Sam's partner was 
himself found to be missing, consternation and disgust 
settled down upon Misogamy Camp, that felt itself in the 
position of a cock who has been misled by a flash of light- 
ning to rise at midnight and proclaim day. 

* Darned if I don't believe he's gone back to her T cried 
Long Jim, with a vigorous slap of his thigh. * And Hast 
night he seemed as glad to be back among us as a jay bird 
hopping round a tree, and swore he'd looked his last on 
her.' 

And so he had, as anyone might have foimd out, who 
had followed him along a certain rocky trail that led 
upwards by almost inaccessible paths to the summit upon 
which his partner had stood at daybreak, and, like him, 
looked back upon the way that he had just traversed. 

* The wanderer's kingdom,' he said aloud, in a tone of 
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exultation, and drew in a deep breath of the pure Bush air 
as though it were life and liberty itself, then thought of a 
certain estate in England, and smiled in sudden scorn that 
any should be found io covet it. 

The sun was at that moment rising, and Titanic wreaths 
of mist were rolling away from the summits of the hills to 
the green valleys below, where they lingered in fragments like 
a struggling host, till broad banners of gold and crimson light 
swept down the hillsides, and touching each ridge and out- 
line, caused them to stand sharply out through that shadowy 
veil, which faded imperceptibly and in a haze of amber. 

He descended the peak on the other side, and followed, 
for awhile, the spirit of spring who had but now passed 
this way, her recent flitting marked by the paler hue that had 
lately touched the trees, and by the green footprints that 
she had left through the forest, as she wended her way to 
the deep pools of water that lay in the rocky beds of the 
gullies. Perhaps he missed that gentle companionship as 
he climbed yet higher, emerging upon a desolate region shut 
in by huge towering rocks, some brown and naked, others 
covered with stunted trees and short scrub, with here and 
there a small cleared space, as though in former times there 
had been found men and women to live and die in this 
bleak upper air. 

But when at last he quickened his steps as one who nears 

home, and advanced boldly on a rock that rose three hundred 

feet above him, one might have guessed him to be blind, 

till, pausing immediately below a tuft of flowers that, sunk 

in a crevice, seemed to smile out at him with blue eyes of 

welcome, he thrust aside a stunted dwarf shrub that grew 

close to the rock, and disappeared as suddenly as though he 

had passed through it like a spirit. 

He had, in reality, crept through an opening wide enough 

9 
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for a man's body, but through which a coffin might not go, 
and now stood erect, and looking about him. 

For Nature, who had climbed thus high, if only in sterile 
mood, had in some unseen convulsion pierced that towering 
wall to its very bowels, fashioning within it a chamber some 
twenty feet square, open to the air, and that light without 
which the forest creature withers and dies, open even to the 
rains of heaven ; for the rude waterproof contrivance 
stretched from side to side twelve feet overhead was rarely 
drawn, and from out of the almost invisible recess carved in 
the solid rock one might lie and listen to the roar of the 
elements above, untouched by rain and the winds that had 
not the power, even if they had the will, to sweep so low. 

Perchance in bygone ages, some ancient monarch had 
here obtained rude sepulture, and those who had laid him 
to rest had thought they gave him monument more lasting 
than if they had dug his grave in the forest, ^nth the sur- 
rounding trees marked in hieroglyphics that told of his 
virtues; but the curiosity of man had laid bare and defiled this 
secret resting-place, while out yonder, deep in the virgin fast- 
ness of the forest, some less mighty chief slept undisturbed, 
rocked by the lullaby of the pines, and guarded by the 
eternal army that each year shed their leaves above him as 
in weeping, or grew green again in his honour. For here 
the living had clearly come to lay their bones in sleep above 
those of the dead ; the rough-hewn recess, above which 
certain characters were carved, still contained a bed on 
which was marked the outline of a human form. On a niche 
in the opposite wall (upon it no living thing grew) hung a 
brown woman's scant armoury of coquetry and pride. At 
the farther end a contrivance for cooking was visible ; beside 
it a stout cupboard grotesquely suggested the necessaries of 
existence in this remote and barren spot. 
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How could a man deliberately decide to dwell in it? 
Perhaps because if he chose to have a secret, he also chose 
to keep it safe, and would take none but the stars, tand 
winds, and stem Nature herself into his confidence; but 
surely Jack had reason to suppose that one or other had 
betrayed him, when on entering he cast a quick suspicious 
look around, then suddenly exclaimed — 

* Too late, by !' 

He pulled himself together, and walked to the sarco- 
phagus, above which a rude couch was laid, placed his hand 
on the pillow next the wall, and finding it still warm, 
muttered something not easily understood ; then turned 
aside, and read an inscription on the wall of rock opposite 
the recess, that ran thus : 

* Wanda, Wife to John Trefiisis, Died October 1st, 18 — . 
Aged twenty.' 

Not a living thing stirred, not the flutter of a leaf, or the 
splash of a raindrop came between him and that imperish- 
able record of a brief life. As if fatigued, his eyes sank 
from it to the newly-disturbed earth below, that in shape 
exactly corresponded with the recess on the opposite side. 
Perhaps the loneliness of the dead struck him in a way that 
the isolation of the living had never done, as in the intense 
stillness he looked up to the skies, three hundred feet above 
him, whose alternations from rain to sunshine afforded the 
only sign of life and movement within ken. 

It was a situation to fill the soul first with awe, then 

apathy, then despair, as God's stupendous works, unshared, 

and over-mused on, will, and so one day madness overtakes 

the gazer, and a self-inflicted death is rushed upon with 

ardour when the mere sound of a human voice or the contact 

of a human hand might cure and save him. 

o 9 
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It crossed Jack's mind as he stood looking down on that 
grave, how frightfully prevalent of late madness and suicide 
had^ heen among shepherds and isolated settlers ; but this 
woman had had companionship, however little she loved it, 
and for himself, even if long absent, he had never failed to 
climb the steep path that led to her at last 

How often during the past fortnight he had sat where he 
was now standing, each pulse on stretch to return to the 
Camp, and wondering why she did not bid him go, for with 
that brilliant colour on cheek and lip, he did not believe 
that she was really ailing, till one night she crept cold and 
pale into his arms, and with her dark eyes seeking those 
blue ones that had made her heaven, bestowed on him the 
last best gift it was in her power to give — freedom. For in 
his veins was that wandering blood that has before now 
drawn men out from the narrow bondage of a high destiny 
to rove the world over as vagabonds, thus fulfilling, as De 
Gu^rin has declared, the only true conditions of humanity ; 
and love was for a day, but freedom was life, though 
perhaps, as he folded the beautiful arms of the wild forest 
child above her brown breast, and for the last time kissed 
her lips, he realized that they had made a happier resting- 
place for him in the intervals of his wanderings than he had 
ever dreamed of, or was likely to chance on again. 

And then, in an impulse, half of chivalry, half of auda- 
cious humour, he had set himself to carve that inscription 
above her, feeling each stroke an added insult to a world 
whose opinions he so profoundly despised, and smiling 
grindy to himself on its completion. 

But to-day he saw no humour in the deed, only an 
ineffaceable piece of folly that might betray him. The stray 
shepherd who by extraordinary chance might stumble upon 
this secret chamber, would not connect that name with the 
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gold-digger of the creek below ; and who else was likely to 
come here, except — but no, that was impossible. A single 
blue flower would not lead a man five miles through the 
Bush by innimierable secret paths ; or a fault in the shape 
of a pocket-handkerchief inspire a dullard with wit and 
courage to carry out an incredibly difficult enterprise. 

* He might win the first coup^ but he couldn't play the 
game out,' said Jack, aloud, as he sat down on the bed above 
the stone sarcophagus, and lit his pipe. * It was a shady 
thing to do though,' he added, still thinking aloud, *the 
sort of thing that a man who kicks his wife to death would 
be ashamed of ; but it's the custom here, and a humane one 
— for what's the little beggar to do, with its mother dead, 
and its father a savage or a wanderer, or both V 

Suddenly a thought struck him, and he drew out his 
knife, and slowly, painfully erased, one by one, the letters 
of the inscriptioa The labour was great, and hunger, by- 
and-by, warned him that the breakfast-hour was long past, 
so that he finished his task eagerly ; then, with a last look 
downwards, disappeared through the crevice of the rock. 

Without, he had the choice of two routes, one to the 
Gamp, the other to a town thirty miles distant, where he 
would be received with such a welcome as might make him 
forget the contempt of a few poor miners, who owned but 
one virtuous man among them. 

A westerly gale was blowing, and seemed to sweep the 
tresses of the yellow acacias like yellow foam up the hillside 
to where he stood. A moment, and the sharp, sudden storm 
had passed, and, smitten by a vivid burst of sunshine into 
gold, the sea of flowers seemed to recede from him like the 
tide from one who stands lonely on the seashore. 

For a moment he stood to watch the effect of the brilliant 
storm and sunshine, then sprang lightly down the hill 
towards the Camp, and so out of sight 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The partners dropped into their places within five minutes 
of each other that night ; but as it was taken for granted 
that they had been together all day, they were alike re- 
ceived with a frosty civility that embarrassed Sam, but in 
sbme curious way seemed to amuse and exhilarate Cucumber 
Jack. 

In his character of guest of the evening, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, it was considered ill-bred that the latter 
should suddenly cross over to his partner and insist on 
playing with him a game of euchre ; whereupon Sam, un- 
willingly emerging from behind his red handkerchief, played 
the cards sent him by Providence in such a style as to 
euchre his partner seven times running. 

This run of luck in a man who had only acquired the art 
of playing cards, as of swearing, in middle age, attaining 
proficiency in neither, attracted general attention, so that, 
by degrees, the whole Camp gathered round, and bets were 
freely exchanged as to the result of what, on Jack's side, 
seemed more a determinately fought-out duel, than a mere 
game of chance played with an old friend. 

But, suddenly, with a great oath, and a look straight into 
Sam's eyes. Jack dashed his cards down and turned away ; 
whereupon Sam, resuming his inevitable shield against 
what he called * orkerdness,' remarked, apologetically, that 
it was a warm night for the time of year, adding that it was 
wonderfully cool-like in the Bush, whither he had gone to 
look* after a bit of sawyering he had heard of — the luck 
being so bad and sawyering an occupation that paid almost 
as well (the river being handy for dropping the timber 
down stream to Melbourne) in the end as gold-dust * But 
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if his partner had come to stay/ and here he looked towards 
that gentleman, ' he had no objection to going on in the 
same tracks as before,' to which Jack making no reply, and 
the Camp perceiving something amiss between the two men, 
unconsciously sided with Sam in the business. 

But when next morning the luck had come back with a 
rush, appearing in the first cradleful of dirt rocked by 
Jack, the Gamp was again at his feet, and in the absorbed 
day's work there were none to notice how, though working 
side by side, the partners seldom exchanged a syllable, 
though curiously enough neither could disappear for even 
five minutes without exciting the restlessness of the other. 

But one night when the rush had yielded to habit, and 
the Camp was able to enjoy the security of knowing that its 
gold-dust had set out under strong escort for a colonial bank, 
Sam once more broached his idea of going in for a little 
sawyering, announcing that he had found a sawyer's hut, 
and a couple of blacks who meant work, and he reckoned 
he could earn a tidy sum by it ; and his health not being 
what it had been (though this was not apparent), and always 
having had a sort of hankering after the green, he had con- 
cluded to devote two or three days a week to the new 
business. 

* But not wishing to act imhandsome by my partner,' Sam 
remarked, waving the inevitable bandana towards Jack, 
* and sawyering being my sole 7g-creation, so to speak, it's 
only fair that I should leave somebody to do my share of 
work in the claim ' — and here he put forward a shrinking, 
timid-faced man, who seemed afraid of his own shadow, but 
was understood to remark that he was agreeable to the pro- 
posed arrangement, if both the partners approved. 

* D your sawyering !' said Jack, looking up ; but this 

being viewed in the light of assent, Bob, henceforth called 
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the Triangular, from his relation to the two partners, duly 
appeared next morning in Sam's place, discharging his 
duties in a way that disarmed criticism. 

But after Sam had departed and returned twice or thrice, 
each time with such a glow of happiness on his honest face 
as showed how he had found health, or something better 
still, beyond that green Bush line, it began to be noticed 
that his departure was the signal for Jack's disappearance, 
which last was followed in its turn by that of Triangular 
Bob, so that the triple partnership which left a claim un- 
worked for hours together in flush times, gradually concen- 
trated upon it the undivided attention and extraordinary 
acumen of no less a person than Long Jim. 

He, too, was found to develop an abnormal longing for 
Bush air, and it was while indulging this innocent taste that 
he accidentally discovered Cucumber Jack hiding in the 
scrub, and watching Sam, as he sat unsuspiciously at his 
dinner on one of his own felled trees, and looking as if he had 
been bred and born iji Nature's broad green lap all his days. 

That Triangular Bob should, at fifty yards* distance, be 
watching Jack, did not occur to Long Jim, till, tripping 
over that gentleman, the two worthies indulged in a rude 
war-dance and pantomime that betokened triumph over a 
common foe ; after which Long Jim repaired to the Camp, 
and with one eye on the door related the adventures of the 
afternoon. 

Perhaps the idea of espionage on honest Sam's movements 
jarred on the Camp's rude notions of honour ; perhaps that 
increasing uncertainty of Jack's temper which made him 
dangerous to deal with had weakened his hold over the men, 
or, cloyed with gold, they had become characteristically un- 
grateful to the cause of their good fortune ; in any case his 
influence seemed on the decline, while to their surprise the 
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men found themselves looking regretfully towards the vacant 
barrel that Sam had so long and faithfully adorned, and 
that in shape and height he so strongly resembled. 

There was no pretence now of speech between the partners. 
Sam's round, beaming face, hitherto appended as a sort of 
admiring comma to his partner's brilliant remarks, was now 
either devoid of meaning, or bright with thoughts that 
sprang from his own simple heart, and by no means de- 
pendent on his partner's reckless wit. 

It was remarked by more than one about this time that a 
new sort of look had come over Sam, though no one could 
exactly say where the change lay, with the exception of 
Jack, who had traced his partner through every minute and 
subtle change of cleanliness and happiness, imtil the open 
consummation of Sam departing Bushwards one day in a 
scarlet flannel shirt and blue jumper did not come upon him 
with the burst of surprise that the apparition caused the 
rest of the Camp. 

* Blest if I don't believe he's got a sweetheart!' said 
Yankee Bill, looking after him ; * did ever you see a man 
clean himself up that way to go sawyering ? Yah ! There's 
a petticoat somewhere near that shanty of his, and a petticoat 
that likes a bit of colour too.' 

But Sam's character and build so entirely negatived the 
preposterous idea, that the suggestion was consigned to 
deserved oblivion, although, as Long Jim one day darkly 
remarked (in Jack's absence), there were certain virulent 
complaints that a man sometimes got rid of best, by passing 
them off to somebody else, and that cases had been known 
in which a man winked at his friend's taking off his hands 
a wife that he had got tired of himself — adding, that Sam 
was just the man to go about mending the heads that other 
folks had broken. 
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But to this it was objected that Sam's taste was not 
likely to be that of Cucumber Jack, and that if the transfer 
hinted at had been effected on friendly principles, there 
would not be the present coolness between the two 
men. 

And meanwhile out yonder, beyond the dim Bush-line 
the season stole on by subtle gradations to its brief grow- 
ing splendour, and over many a league of plain and meadow 
the oak-grass waved its blue-green tassels, so that some- 
times the Camp would lift its eyes from the dust to look up 
at that tender wall of green against the brilliant azure, and 
think that Sam was no such fool to steal a day from work 
now and then, to take a holiday out beyond, coming home 
with such a light of happiness in his face as if the glow out 
yonder had touched him also, and warmed his heart. The 
luck had clearly changed, however late in life, for poor 
despised Sam, and there were some to envy the honest 
fellow and wish that their stomachs had been less fastidious, 
and as able to be satisfied with as homely simple pleasures 
as was he. Perhaps the oat-grass, reminding him, as it did, 
of the familiar hay-field at home, set his thoughts running 
upon England, for about this time he spoke frequently of 

* going home,' having made his pile, and wishing to count 
it over with the old folks before they turned their 
toes up. 

It might be that in his communion with nature Sam's 
eyes had gradually become opened to the coarseness of life 
and manners at the Camp, but his absences from it became 
so frequent that his work fell mainly on the shoulders of 
Triangular Bob, while he himself became, contrary to all 
likelihood of appearance, an echo of romance from the un- 
known Bush to the gold-diggers who dwelt on its verge. 

* It's a wonderful occupation, sawyering^^ he -would say, and 
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somehow the Camp had got into the way of listening with 
respect to this simple fellow who had unconstiously a 
humanizing effect upon all who approached him, * and one 
that's made me a happier man than ever I was before. IVe 
seed sights and heard things out yonder as I *ud never have 
believed on, an' that's given me, so to speak, a eddication. 
There's the curiosest birds and beasts, fit to kill a man with 
laffin' ; and the tricksiness of them bower-birds and water- 
moles is beyond believing ; and then the wegetables — there's 
the satin-flower spreading out in sheets of white velvet, 
acre upon acre, fit for fairies to sleep in ; and the lilawks as 
smell out as sweet after sun-down as if they were bewitch'd, 
and miles upon miles of red clover ' 

* Don't tell me about your onnat'ral red clover,' remarked 
the Downy One indignantly ; ' there's a field of yaller 
buttercups to the right of Bushey Park avenue as 'ud bang 
every p'ison flower in the bush. Lord ! to see them butter- 
cups a-shining through the young green of the hoss- 
chestnuts; I never see no gold-dust to equal 'em — and 
how drunk I did get that day, to be sure !* he added medi- 
tatively. 

* Buttercups don't smell,' said the Piny, contemptuously. 
* Did you ever dip your nose right down into a bunch of 
red carnations, or carry a faggot of lilawks and may at 
your back, and feel the sniff of it go right up through your 
soul ? That's better than any buttercups, nor red clover 
neither.' 

* But there's myrtles in the Bush,' objected Sam, * and 
lots of sweet-smelling things, and finer oat-grass you'd never 
see at home ' 

* What's oat-grass without the corn-cockle standing beside 
it, any more than barley's barley without its moon-daisies, 
or com without its poppies?' said Long Jim, in fierce scorn; 
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* and I never see none of them natural flowers here ; but 
poppies is my favourites, standing each in his scarlet coat 
at the grain's shoulder — as light as gossamer, and as tough 
as oak ; you may bend but you can't break them ; they just 
look up at you as sarcy-like as a jay bird, after a storm 
that's beat the wheat down level with the groimd. And it's 
a pretty sight to see them fold their hearts into red cups at 
sun-down, and ten to one if you don't find nestling round 
their feet a cluster of bindweed looking up at you with 
sweeter eves than ever looked out of a woman's head — 
but dam'd if I ain't a'most talking poitry,' ended Long 
Jim, with a shamefaced and apologetic glance around. 

*And I say,' struck in the Downy One, *that to sit 
under a honeysuckle hedge, with a gallon of strong beer 
beside you, and good company, licks all the smells and sights 
in creation.' 

* A pack of cards is worth the whole b'iling of 'em,* said 
Yankee Bill, looking round with supreme scorn ; * blest if 
I don't believe we'll come to prayers night and morning, if 
this here beastly state of romanticalness is agoing on much 
longer.' 

* The Camp might do worse,' said Sam, in his simple 
way ; and so perhaps the Camp thought, and with some 
idea of participating in his joys, half a dozen of the men 
one Sunday paid him a visit (duly washed up for the occa- 
sion), and with some vague expectation of finding beyond 
that green Bush-line something that might make them feel 
and look like Sam. 

But they did not find the elixir of happiness that they 
had expected. Perhaps they had not the patience to walk 
ten miles on stretch to behold the wonders that Sam had 
described, or their eyes, blinded with gold-dust, were not 
open to perceive all that his had done. They found it *kind 
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of lonely,' and felt * skeery-like/ and glad to get back to the 
bustle and noise of the Camp ; though still on week-days 
they would pause to wipe the sweat from their brows and 
look after Sam going oflF in his blue jumper and scarlet 
flannel-shirt, with a revolver in his belt, and such an air of 
effulgent beaming bliss steeping him from head to foot as 
might make many an epicure wish himself less fastidious. 

But there were onlookers who foresaw a tragic ending to 
Sam's happiness, and who did not laugh at the absurdities 
of the triangular arrangement that worked so oddly. 

Some said that Jack objected to the partnership forced 
upon him, ' as if a man who had killed at least a dozen 
people accidentally had a right to be so dirty particular 
about a person who had only killed one, and that his wife,' 
as Long Jim remarked, who considered the aggravatingness 
of the cause as more than sufficient to account for the sud- 
denness of the catastrophe that had sent Bob to waste his 
sweetness on the desert air for the term of his natural life. 

But when Sam was warned that his former friend's mood 
was dangerous both to the new partner and himself, he 
merely remarked that he and Jack understood one another, 
and how the latter wasn't one to go shooting at another 
man from behind a tree ; while in fair fight he (Sam) was 
able to take care of himself. But if by any accident he 
were found dropped in his tracks, they were to blame 
nobody, but just to deliver over his effects to Bob, and see 
that his share in the claim was duly made over likewise to 
the said Bob as residuary legatee. 

There were those who wondered at Sam's confidence in 
the Triangular One, but being able to separate a man's 
heart from his deeds, and knowing more of Bob's history 
than any other person in the Camp, Sam found no reason 
to alter his testamentary instnictions ; and once or twice it 
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had happened (when Jack was safely settled at cards) that 
the two men had been seen disappearing side by side in the 
direction of the Bush. 

But one evening Long Jim rushed into the Gamp in a 
wild state of excitement, vowing that not a mile away, and 
in a totally opposite direction to the sawyering business, he 
had just seen Sam or Sam's ghost. 

* He ain't a shadder,' said Long Jim, * but darned if I 
didn't see him standing by a monstrous great thick tree one 
minute, and when I'd come up with him, he were gone as 
clean as a whistle, and I could a'most have swore that I 
heard him laffin' in the midst of a chattering of blue-jays 
overhead, just like as if he were mocking me.' 

It was suggested that Long Jim had seen double, or that, 
the girth of the tree beingby his o^vn account over twenty feet, 
Sam had patiently and invisibly dodged his pursuer round 
it ; but this idea was indignantly scouted by the latter. 

* Wam't there the underwood and scrub all round it V he 
inquired, in tones of scorn ; ' and is Sam the sort of figger 
to go dodging for the best part of an hour V And, indeed, 
on Sam's being taxed with the unusual feat, that gentleman 
remarked, in his usual serious way, that his build was 
scarcely adapted to that sort of exercise, and he concluded 
that Long Jim must have mistaken some other person for 
him. 

If Long Jim's tongue was for a moment silenced, the 
scent of that inquiring nose of his was not, and diligent 
investigation elucidated the fact that a stumpy form corre- 
sponding with Sam's had been more than once observed 
hanging round the identical tree mentioned by Long Jim ; 
though on approaching it the figure was said to disappear 
like a puflF of air — the blacks said, who now feared to 
approach it after sun-down, believing it bewitched. 
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But if Long Jim's eyes were not to be believed, he was 
not going to bring forward the evidence of others as superior 
testimony, and bided his time, until one evening he electri- 
fied the Camp by rushing in with the intelligence that he 
had just caught Sam colloguing behind a blue gum with the 
handsome gin of a neighbouring aborigine. 

* But that's nothing/ added Long Jim, in extraordinary 
excitement ; * only what do you think he was asking her, 
if never I move from this spot ! Why, what was the best 
thing to give a child as was cutting a tooth hard !' 

But here Sam, appearing with perturbed face in the door- 
way, and glancing anxiously round to see if his original 
partner were present, gave Jim the lie direct by declaring 
that his conversation with the young woman was of a totally 
different character, though he admitted that she was only a 
mutual friend in the business — in short, a go-between, accus- 
tomed to carry messages between him and his sweetheart. 

But somehow the contemplation of Sam as a man of 
gallantry had an irresistible tickling effect on the beholders, 
so that Portland Dick, who had never been known to laugh 
before, was betrayed into what sounded like the grating of 
innumerable files in the abysmal recesses of his stomach, 
while from that night suspicions began to be entertained 
that the sawyering business had all along been a blind to a 
less innocent occupation ; so that surprise-parties were con- 
stantly dropping in on the hut, where Sam was invariably 
found, mopping his brows and overlooking his underlings at 
work without, just as able to discourse of the beauties of 
nature as if he had not recently forfeited all claim to the 
rights of a moral preacher. 

Jack surveyed all these events with the sneer that now 
seemed habitual to his handsome face; his eyes, too, had 
gathered a hard, suspicious look that seemed for ever ques- 
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tioning the motives and thoughts of those about him, till at 
last there came to be a sort of charmed circle drawn around 
him that none dared attempt to pass. The very passion for 
gambling even seemed in abeyance, though perhaps another 
form of it just then possessed him in his determination to 
play out to the death the game that had been entered upon 
by himself and partner. 

One night, when both men happened to be present, the 
subject of infanticide among the aborigines cropped up, and 
Long Jim, with a curious twinkle of the eye, asked Sam's 
views on the subject. 

* Not having brought up a family, and not knowing the 
ways of one,' said Sam, seriously, * p Vaps I'm not the person 
to pass an opinion ; but it seems to me that the savages' 
way of killing the child with its mother when its father 
ain't able to bring it up comfortable, is kinder-like in the 
end than to let it linger on and die of hunger. I think 
'twould drive me mad,' he added, with a tremble in his 
voice, * to see a little 'un crying for the bread I'd not got to 
give it ; but if them as can keep it, an' won't, should leave 
it to starve because they don't want to be troubled wifli it, 
why, I look upon such persons as murderers,' said Sam, his 
even voice swelling out, * especially when the mother has 
borne a hard life for love of him, and left in his care what's 
the very moral of himself.' 

* Dam you !' cried Jack, starting to his feet, and drawing 
his revolver. * What do you mean V 

Sam had resumed his pipe, and puffed at it a few seconds 
before he replied. 

*I thought this was an abstrack discussion,' he said, 
calmly, at last ; ' but if it consams you in any way — which 
I can't see — why, you've my apologies for my dropping on 
so orkerd-like a subject.' 
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Whereupon, with a curse, Jack put up his weapon and 
went out, Sam placidly remarking * that the roving blood 
had broken out again in his partner, sure enough, and a bit 
of change might be good for his health ;' then reverted to 
his pipe, and those thoughts of his sweetheart that never 
failed to make his face shine as though it had been a harvest 
moon. 



CHAPTER V. 



Sam's situation was not productive of so much amusement 
to the Camp as had been expected, it being found equally 
impossible to obtain a glimpse of his charmer, or to extract 
from him any information on the subject, beyond the fact 
that his intentions were strictly 'hon'able/ 

That they should be anything else, the whole contour of 
his face and figure forbade, though it was hard to say how 
Long Jim's rejected notion, that a woman was at the bottom 
of the split between the original partners, gradually came to 
be accepted by the Camp as the true one. 

But even the presence of Jack, with that sneer on his 
lips, which had lately lost something of its fine philosophy, 
could not hinder the smile that would steal over Sam's 
broad face when, in a strictly literal spirit, its charms were 
held up for his own inspection, looking-glasses being scarce 
in the Camp. 

* She don't seem to mind it,' he would remark, simply ; 
* there never was a sweetheart loved a man better than she 
loves me, or as I love her,' he added, with a tenderness that 
mocked at grammar. 

When it was urged that, his persistent hiding of her 
proved him ashamed of his choice, and when Long Jim 
darkly added that any man might get a sweetheart, but it 

3 
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was the quality that made her a credit or the reverse to him 
that took up with her, Sam was not to be drawn into 
replying, though his great form would swell, and his face 
work when any disparagement to her person was uttered ; 
but when they came to attack her eyes as being of the 
colour and brightness of sloes, Sam's self-control deserted 
him, and bringing down his fist with a mighty thump on 
the table before him, * They're blue !' he shouted, * blue as 
a bit of heaven — the sweetest, luvinest eyes that ever looked 
in a man's face and trusted him, or into his heart and made 
a sunshine there ;' then, catching his partner's glance, sud- 
denly faltered, and was silent. 

* Eeck'n a coloured girl with blue eyes is a sort of j[>he- 
nomenon,' said Yankee Bill, drily ; * perhaps her heels takes 
after her eyes, and fits her boots different to what black 
ones usually do.' 

* The littlest, whitest feet you ever saw in all your days,' 
cried Sam, forgetting Jack in his excitement ; * the pair of 
'em 'ud stand in my hand !' 

And he held out a member that in size and shape closely 
resembled a leg of mutton. 

* Had a white father, I s'pose,' said Long Jim ; * but that 
nasty woolly hair — ugh ! It's like putting up with blankets 
in hot weather, cause you can't get sheets. I never could 
abide door-mats on folks' heads.' 

But Sam was not to be drawn again ; only some evenings 
later, when Jack was absent (with Triangular Bob in close 
attendance), he unearthed from an inner pocket a scrap of 
white paper, that, on being solemnly handed round, was 
found to contain a lock of exquisitely soft brown hair, more 
closely resembling silk than the door-mat alluded to by 
Long Jim. 

* My sweetheart's,' said Sam, with an explanatory wave of 
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the hand. * There's nothing prettier than a little curly head, 
covered over with that sort of stuff, and set off by a blue eye, 
with a dark lash — she sot as still as a mouse, she did, while I 
was a-cuttin' of it off — ^just as sensible and as sweet as if she 
know'd why I wanted it. Some day,* said Sam, with a 
wistful look in his honest eyes, *pVaps things'll smooth 
themselves out a bit, so as I can introjooce you to her, and 
you'll be sorry then you made ribald jokes upon her, though 
she's too innercent to understand or mind 'em — God bless 
her!' 

From that night all coarse allusions to Sam's Sweetheart 
ceased ; the men even pressed upon him little gifts to take 
to her when he departed on sawyering days, and in return 
he once or twice brought back curious bouquets of flowers, 
* Picked by her own small fingers,' he would announce with 
great pride, * and sent with her humble thanks and cumple- 
ments.' 

It was afterwards remembered how in those days the 
Camp insensibly got into a different way of speaking of 
women than they had ever done before. Some were even 
found to confess thali perhaps they had been hard on the 
old woman at home. 

* And to be sure,' remarked the Piny meditatively, * I 
liked my potatoes biled, and she liked 'em roasted ; and 
pVaps if I'd put up with 'em roasted, being a woman, she'd 
soon have fancied 'em biled, and not gone off with a feller 
whose favourite dish was roast pork and taters to corre- 
spond.' 

Other reasons, equally interesting, were given by different 
members of the Camp for the rupture of friendly relations 
with their wives. So that about this time more than one 
letter was secretly written home, and despatched by the 
express-man, he being bound over by solemn oaths not to 

3—2 
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divulge the name of the persons to whom the letters were 
addressed. 

Perhaps they did not then realize how much of this 
gentle, humanising influence was due to the honest fellow 
who came and went between the Camp and his sweetheart 
in this golden summer of his life, though when from time 
to time he still spoke of going home, a curious sense of dis- 
comfort would fall on these men, who, though late in the 
day, were beginning to draw comparisons between the steady 
sincerity and grave truth of the one partner against the 
heartless dare-devilry and selfish cynicism of the other. 

*Sam was not one to judge hardly of anybody,' they 
argued, * and he loved Jack once beyond everything. If 
they weren't friends the fault was Jack's, not Sam's ;' espe- 
cially when it was observed that, for all the cool assurance 
of the former, his eyes would fall before Sam's steady ones 
when they met. 

Long Jim one day announced that whatever colour she 
might be, he was certain that Sam had lit on something 
good in his sweetheart. 

* There's women,' he said, * as worry a man, an' make him 
mad-like, and cross with his victuals, and his drink, and his 
friends ; and there's others as make a man happy and set 
his face a-shining, and Sam's Sweetheart is one of that sort. 
She mayn't be a beauty, but she's a good 'un — what's better.' 

There was no talk of a wedding, a word dropped here and 
there by Sam seeming to imply that his sweethearting busi- 
ness was to go on indefinitely ; and this seemed to point to 
some obstacle between him and her that once again revived 
Long Jim's old idea, though the colour of her eyes was felt 
to be a stumbling-block in the way of that elucidation of 
the riddle. 

With a sentiment of delicacy that did them credit, the 
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men never now volunteered to accompany Sam in his ex- 
cursions ; and he did not press them, as before, to do so : 
though when one Saturday towards the end of the summer 
Long Jim reproachfully reminded him of that promise of an 
* introduction ' to her, Sam renewed the promise, and the 
very next day redeemed it. 

For some reason the Camp, on that Sabbath morning, had 
risen earlier than its wont, and from its shanty doors was 
looking on at the usual spectacle of Sam departing for the 
Bush, when Jack, coming from the river where he had 
been bathing about the same time as Sam, seized his partner 
by the throat, and, * You villain !' he cried, * give me back 
what you stole from the pocket-book I left in my waistcoat !* 

Perhaps with that grasp on his throat Sam could not have 
answered if he would; perhaps his eyes held a meaning 
that maddened the other ; or the involuntary movement of 
Sam's hand to his belt was misunderstood by him, for, sud- 
denly loosing his hold, Jack fired, and then there was the 
everyday spectacle of one man walking away and another 
lying either dead or dying on the ground. 

From the miners' point of view the deed required no 
justification ; nor did Jack, as he strolled leisurely out of 
sight, think of volunteering any : a man who knew himself 
robbed by another was self-constituted judge, jury, and 
executioner in one, and none might venture to question the 
finality of the sentence. 

But perhaps it was the contrast of Sam's deathly face, 
with his blue jumpers, or some thought of the sweetheart 
who was now expecting him out yonder, crossed their minds, 
or again some hitherto unsuspected sentiment of strong 
affection for the honest fellow made itself felt in those 
around ; for there was a cry of indignation as Sam dropped, 
holding both hands to his side, and supported by Triangular 
Bob, who said hoarsely : 
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* You've got your billet this time, old man !' 

* That's it/ said Sam, simply ; then whispering something 
in BoVs ear, who had no need to beckon to Long Jim to take 
his place, Bob set off instantly in the direction of the Bush, 
Sam's eyes following his progress with painful eagerness. 

* I did do it,' he said, looking up at the faces gathered 
around him. * I stole it — don't you try for to punish him — 
and I deserve what I got ... If you could carry me a bit 
of a way into the green ... I always favor'd the green, 
and so did she.' 

His great size made this a matter of some difficulty, 
though at last, with intense agony to him, they carried him 
through the Camp, past the claims with their wooden plat- 
forms and shoots, each with the inevitable cradle and dray 
beside it, while from the open doors of their shanties some 
of the men looked up curiously, wondering what circum- 
stances could have caused so much fuss to be made about 
so everyday an occurrence, while a few followed to where, 
just within the shadow of the Bush, they laid him down, his 
face turned towards the bank, with its fine clear river turned 
yellow by the toil of the gold-washers, the high gorgeous 
scrub trees with their deep green branches drooping down 
to the very water's edge. 

He opened his eyes presently, and said feebly, while a 
smile stole over his face : 

* You've often chaffed me about my sweetheart, and now 
you'll see her ; and if she isn't just the sort of one you 
expected, she's the only one I ever had that loved me. 
You used to laugh when I told you she'd the littlest feet 
that 'ud stand in the palm of my hand . . . What's o'clock V 
he added, suddenly ; and they told him it was half after 
eleven. * She'll be expectin' me,' he said anxiously ; * she's 
that cunning and wise, she knows by the birds and the 
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animals the time of day, and understands, the settler's clock 
better nor the settler himself.' 

He lapsed into unconsciousness for awhile ; after that he 
presently lifted his hand — 

* Hark !' he said, * didn't you hear something ? It's such 
a little way to the foot of the Black Gulch, you'd have heard 
her voice many a time in the tree, but for the birds she 
coaxed to come and play with her ; often and often I've 
listened to 'em all chattering together, and you couldn't tell 
their voices apart Where's Jack ? Don't follow him — we 
were friends once ; an' if some might blame him, I don't 
He's given me the purest joy I ever knew in life — he always 
carried the luck in his pocket, and he turned it for me in 
something beyond the value of gold-dust' 

After that he lay so still that the momentarily arrested life 
of the Bush recovered itself and went on as before ; overhead 
the magpie resumed his song like the playing of a very soft 
flute, and one by one the young forest animals stole up to 
see what it all meant, and peeped at the silent group of 
men who stood about that bright-coloured figure that lay on 
the ground. 

Years afterwards these men would say to each other, 
* Do you mind how that kangaroo-rat tried to pick t'other 
one's pocket and got his ears box'd by the little 'un when 
Sam was dying V Or, ' Did you see that 'possum dash up 
close to him, then dart away, as if scar'd-like at the blood 
on his shirt ?' Or, ' Dam'd if there ain't singing-birds in 
the Bush just the same as at home ;' and so for a brief 
moment Sam's death opened up to them the poetry of the 
life that had always been a sealed book to them, though 
within a stone's-throw of those who had never sought it, 
hard as the dying man had striven to make their eyes clear 
enough to perceive it 
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Suddenly he opened his eyes, a light broke over his face, 
and he tried to raise his head. 'That's my sweetheart 
coming/ he said ; * don't you hear her V but those around 
could hear nothing but the loud aw6ck ! aw6ck ! of the tree 
locust above, nor when they strained their eyes in the direc- 
tion in which Sam was gazing could they see a woman 
coming — all that they could make out was Bob approaching 
with a small bundle of something white in his arms, that as 
he approached, struggled down from him and ran towards 
Sam, crying * Daddy ! daddy !' and threw her little arms 
about his neck, and leaned her head against his cheek, with 
certain chuckles and greetings indicative of intense satisfac- 
tion and joy. 

* Did ever you see such pretty curls Y said Sam, faintly, 
as he stroked them fondly, * and the littlest feet ! And this 
is my sweetheart, just rising two ; and there's them as says 
there's wives that's dearer and luviner than sweethearts, but 
I never know'd 'em ; no wife ever luv'd me like this little 'un 
does. An' when a man's called off on a journey sudden-like, 
without time to fix things straight and comfortable for them 
as he leaves behind, and that isn't old enough to fend for 
theirselves, why, what does he do ? He asks his friends to 
take care of it, jest as if it was their own sweethearts left 
lone-like in the world, and he thanks them all beforehand 
because he knows he can trust 'em ; and Bob knows — Bob'U 
explain ' 

His brow sank' low«f.,on the child's curly head, who 
laughed and held up her moiith to be kissed ; and so with 
his sweetheart's lips on his, and with all that he loved on 
earth safe in his arms, Sam went home. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A KANGAROO-RAT hopped up close, like a booted man on 
one leg, and scratched its head ; then sat up on its tail and 
looked at the pair. 

Overhead the laughing jackass broke out into his low, 
gurgling laugh, a kingfisher came and mocked him, and a 
Ijrre-bird hard by mocked the pair, so that the air was full 
of mirth. Nature's attitude was kindly and serene, with 
that added peacefulness that long association brings with 
the Sabbath day. 

No one moved till the little one, lifting her head from 
Sam's shoulder, and climbing higher on his breast, came 
unexpectedly face to face with Long Jim, and considering 
him for a moment, stretched out her dimpled hand, and 
pulled softly at his beard, telling him confidentially that 
daddy had *gone to bye-bye;' then, seized with shyness, 
retreated to the only refuge she had ever known, and 
refused to emerge from it when those around sought to 
coax her away, clinging to him with a strength against 
which that of the men around was as water. 

They got her away at last, not knowing how ; but even 
then she kept running back to him, though when they had 
lifted him up to carry him back to the Camp she ran quite 
trustfully beside him, babbling to him all the way, and 
thrusting into his drooping "hand the treasures that on their 
way she happed upon. 

But when they arrived, nothing would quiet her but that 
she should be laid to her midday sleep beside him in the 
shanty, where, with her head upon his shoulder, and a half- 
eaten cake in her hand, she dropped asleep ; and of all the 
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rough men who crept in on tip-toe that day to see the pair, 
not one spoke loud enough to awaken her. 

And when she woke, and allowed herself to be coaxed 
away to the meal that with infinite pains had been prepared, 
and was afterwards fed with, and waited upon by the Camp 
to a man, though she laughed at their bearded faces, and 
toddled from one to the other with perfect trust, she 
presently began to demand her daddy of them in a way 
that reduced the boldest among them to despair. 

Sam was by now washed and neatly dressed in a fresh 
holiday suit He had also been measured for the rough 
box that was to serve him as a coffin, and would be buried 
at sundown ; for without a word spoken the men shrunk 
from a repetition of the scene of the morning, when the 
living slumbered so peacefully by the dead. 

He lay with such a happy look ou his pale face, with the 
suddenly whitened hands, that had toiled so hard during 
his life, folded before him, that the little one who toddled 
in and out of the shanty where he was seemed quite happy 
to leave him for a while, if only the door were left open 
that she might run back to him, offering him at intervals a 
bit of her cake, a gold-nugget, a flower ; and so it came to 
pass that with all her little treasures slipped between his 
stiffening fingers, Sam was laid to his sleep, some one at the 
last moment adding to them a bit of her hair. 

It was in one of those longer absences in which Yankee 
Bill had taught her to rock his cradle, that Sam was placed 
in his coffin ; but just before nailing down the lid, though 
no one ever seemed to know from whom the suggestion 
came, it was decided to be rough on the * little 'un ' to put 
him away without giving her the chance of wishing him 
good-bye, and so she was brought in riding on BilPs 
shoulder; and to kiss Sam seemed to her such a little thing 
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to do and so natural, but the fragrant flowers with which he 
was heaped fixed her attention, and these she smelled and 
held to him to smell also, then, shaking her pretty head, 
and saying he had *gone to bye-bye,' rode triumphantly 
away, taking a handful of those flowers with her that, 
withered though they might be, were the first dropped 
(upheld by Bill's arm) by her tiny hand upon Sam's coffin. 

But when the rain of flowers fell thick and fast — for 
there was not a man who had not procured his bit of green 
or blossom to do honour to Nature's faithful disciple— she 
clapped her hands and cried ' Pitty ! Pitty !' but presently 
struggling down out of Bill's arms, trotted back towards 
the Camp, confident that she would find daddy in the shanty 
awaiting her return. 

How that evening was got through the men never 
knew ; but at last, worn out with sobbing, Sam's 
Sweetheart fell sound asleep in Bob's arms, who sat the 
night through, scarce daring to stir an eyelash or move a 
foot for fear of awakening her, while Long Jim, under 
pretence of not feeling sleepy, sat beside him. 

Next morning the Camp announced its intention of 
adopting the child, and fitting up a shanty for her suitable 
accommodation ; but against this arrangement Bob stood out 
inflexibly. 

* That hadn't been Sam's intention,' he said ; * he knew 
his late partner's wishes, and all the circumstances that 
nobody else knew, and Sam's appeal to the Camp had only 
been made in case anything happened to himself (Bob), in 
whom a confidence, that perhaps he didn't deserve, had 
been reposed. But the little 'un being in his charge, he 
knew how to take care of her ; he didn't mind bringing her 
to the Camp every day for a spell if they'd mind what 
language they'd use — and if they wanted to be useful they 
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could do his work while he was drr-nursiiig her — seeing 
that her little pinafores and sich most be washed, and got 
np in the same style as she was used to when Sam was 
aHve. He did not see his way to getting a decent woman 
to mind her just now, but he'd keep his eyes open ; only a 
decent woman would be sure to get married and have little 
'uns of her own, and then where would be Sam's Sweet- 
heart? And if they wanted to see the sort of place to 
which she had been used, quite a palace-like, and if they'd 
take an oath never to let out its whereabouts, why they 
could follow him, and then they'd never talk no more 
about locating her in that there pigsty* — ^meaning the 
Camp. 

Whereupon some half-a-dozen of the men, being sworn 
to secrecy, were led by a circuitous route, and, as if he were 
fearful of being watched, to the identical tree that had been 
the object of so many suspicious stories ; and dividing the 
scrub, and announcing that people who wished to follow 
must be humble, Bob went suddenly down on his hands 
and knees, and disappearing into the body of the tree, was 
followed up a rude ladder in the wall of it, to a little circular 
chamber built three parts open to the sky, and containing a 
tiny bed, a child's toys, a plentiful assortment of little 
bowls and spoons complete ; and ranged upon the wall 
beyond reach of her little hands, a cupboard that contained 
an abundance of food, carefully selected by Sam to meet 
the requirements of a very young child, the whole being 
garnished with whatever Sam had chanced upon of curious 
or beautiful in Camp or Bush, and being farther decorated 
with an exquisite cornice of brilliant rose-colour, formed of 
pink everlastings, tied in bunches, and arranged in a com- 
pact row. 

' With every convenience, just as if she'd been bom a 
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princess,' said Bob, proudly, as he pointed out the irons 
and many necessaries of a child's nursery ; but when it was 
suggested that she must have found it lonesome-like, and 
that it was dangerous, too, for such a young child, Bob 
replied that the door fastened safely on the outside, and he 
s'posed the skies wouldn't eat her; and as to being lonesome, 
she'd more company sometimes than she wanted. The 
birds treated her just like one of themselves, and so did the 
animals, who would talk to her for hours and hours 
together, as she to them ; and then there were sunbeams 
dropping in at all sorts of odd moments for her to play with ; 
and as to rain, Sam was too careful to bring her here until 
the rainy season was over, and he always meant to move 
homewards before the fall of the year came. 

* We'll fix up the shanty for her handsomely by that 
time,* said Long Jim, eagerly ; but Triangular Bob only 
shook his head, and then the men one by one stumbled 
down and out again, thinking that here, at least, Sam's 
sawyering had had practical results. 

* But what call had he to hide her so close T said Yankee 
Bill ; * she ain't one to be ashamed on ; and I'd give some- 
thing to know what 'twas that Sam stole from Cucumber 
Jack — nothing that would do himself any good, I'll bet.' 

* That was so,' said Bob, eagerly ; adding more slowly, 
* when a man loves something so that he'd give his heart's 
blood for it — ^but there don't seem no call for that, but only 
to get hold of a bit of writing that what he loves can't get 
for itself, but that'll make it grow up fair an' free, an' able 
to hold up its head with the best by-and-by — what does he 
do ? First he tries to get it hon'ably ; then he trys to buy 
it, and offers his whole pile for it ; and when he finds he 
can't buy what's more than the life itself to what he loves, 
why, what does he do ? He bides his time, and when the 
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opportunity turns up he takes it, and he pays for it hon'ably 
with his blood — and a man can't do more ; and if any writes 
up a thief s name on his grave he can 'ford to laugh at that, 
seeing he's left them that he loves the right side of the 
hedge. And that's all the explanation of Sam's reasons,' 
he added, briskly, *that you're ever likely to get from 
Triangular Bob.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

They found the little one sitting by daddy's grave (which 
had been made under the tree to which they had carried 
him to die), and alternately playing with the flowers that 
hid its brown surface, and stretching out her hands to the 
sunbeams, chuckling to herself all the time over some baby 
thought in her mind. 

Throughout that day not a stroke of work was done by 
the Camp, the united eff'orts of some twenty men being 
devoted to the task of keeping a two-year-old child from 
thought, and out of sight of the mound of earth beneath 
which * daddy ' had fallen sound asleep. 

But happy though she might be with them, the sudden 
sense of loss and strangeness would now and again pierce 
her heart ; and though Triangular Bob developed an unex- 
pected tenderness and skill in handling and soothing her, 
she seemed to miss something that he could not give; 
though when nightfall came, and Bob proposed to carry her 
home to her own little bed, in a fit of wilfulness she clung 
to Long Jim, and the matter ended by her being undressed 
and wrapped in the only clean shirt the Camp could muster, 
and laid in the bed Sam had been wont to occupy. There 
she soon fell sound asleep, with her hand in that of 
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Triangular Bob, who slept on the ground, while Long Jim 
from time to time looked in to see that all was safe. 

In its surmises that night over Bob's charge, the guessers 
more than once stumbled on the truth, but passed it by — 
there were so many improbabilities connected with the idea 
— till at length the final decision come to was, that the child 
had been Sam's own, though for reasons best known to him- 
self he had wished to disguise his paternity, and have it 
thought that he was sweethearting. Sam's eyes had been 
blue, and so were hers ; and if it was objected that there 
were blues and blues, and that her complexion did not in 
the least resemble his, any more than did her features, a 
scornful inquiry from Yankee Bill as to whether young 
leaves were the colour of old ones, or a kitten precisely like 
a grimalkin, silenced such cavillers, till they found an unex- 
pected ally in the Piny, who, looking up from his game of 
euchre, remarked : 

* The child's Cucumber Jack's !' 

There was a moment of surprise, then all the men began 
talking at once. 

* Who told you so V ' Always said a woman was at the 
bottom of the split between the two men. ' * She's got every 
one of his points.' *To be sure he cut up rough about 
infanticide that night' 'S'pose he killed his wife and 
deserted the child V * P'r'aps it was her marriage certifi- 
cate Sam stole.' But when it turned out that Piny had 
no facts to go upon, but only suspicions, the excitement 
dropped, though the idea remained. 

* Didn't Sam tell us Jack had got a woman hid in the 
Bush f said the Piny, with a fine legal air ; * and didn't his 
partner almost a minute after come in and say she was his 
wife ? Didn't Sam go off* that very night to look for some- 
thing or somebody, with Jack on his tracks next morning? 
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and after that was there ever a civil word between the two 
men ? Most likely she died, and, being careless-like about 
trifles, he forgot the child ; but Sam, knowing that hinfants 
is the rule and not the exception in matrimony, took it into 
his head to go loafing roimd, and, finding the little 'un, 
r'ared her up without sa3dng nothing to nobody — ^more 
especially Jack.* 

' Darned if I don't believe the Pinjr's right !' said Yankee 
Bill, excitedly ; ' and I shouldn't wonder if the little 'un's a 
dookess in her own right. Did ever you see a man with 
that knack of looking at you as if you were a long way off, 
using your langwidge, but with tones in his voice as made 
it sound different, and with a nat'ral taste for clean linen 
that looks like as if his father had had it afore him ? I say, 
did you ever see a man with them peculiarities who weren't 
somebody in his own country — an' not exactly the sort of 
man as 'ud send home a coloured orfspring to represent 
himP 

' She ain't coloured,' burst out Long Jim, who had just 

entered ; ' she's as fair — as fair ' he paused for a simile 

— ' as a daffy-down-dilly !' 

* There's no knowing what she may be,' said the Piny, 
airily. ' I've been told that I was uncommon fair in my 
inkfancy, though there ain't much to choose between me 
and a pickled walnut now. She may turn out as fine a 
coloured gal as her mother one of these days.' 

But when this possibility was suggested to Triangular 
Bob next morning, it only drew from him the remark that, 
' Guessing was eas}'-, but facts were stubborn ; and he'd like 
to know what Act of Parliament had been passed that 
forbade Sam having a child of his own V 

This unexpected spirit in a man of Triangular Bob's well- 
known meekness was almost as amazing to the Camp as the 



ik 
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proficiency he displayed in his duties of dry-nursing the 
little *un, * as if he had heen born to it/ as Yankee Bill 
said next morning, when he found that the Triangular One 
had risen at three o'clock to wash her little socks and 
pinafores, while later on he prepared the breakfast with 
which he fed her upon his knee, as comfortable-like as if he 
had been her mother. 

And here again the imerring sagacity of Sam's judgment 
was asserted ; but the truth was, he had once discovered in 
Bob's way of handling and soothing a deserted aborigine 
baby such a capacity for parental insight as dwarfed all 
minor accomplishments in that one speciality. Only a man 
may have a speciality, yet never get a chance of excelling 
in it ; and perhaps Bob would have missed his metier, and 
lived and died in the obscurity of card-cheating and other 
objectionable but highly natural vices, had not the accident 
of Sam's death suddenly installed him in the honours of 
pseudo-fatherhood. 

That day the child asked but once for her * daddy,' for, 
alas ! poor Sam was already almost forgotten in the baby 
heart that had owned him as sole sovereign, but that would 
come back to him again some day, giving him measure for 
measure of the tenderness that he had so freely lavished 
upon her. 

At sundown she went off to her bower contentedly 
enough with Triangular Bob, kissing her little hands as she 
went to the men, who somehow felt that the evening busi- 
ness of gambling and drink was stale and without excite- 
ment after the new experiences of the past three days. 

They were eagerly watching for her next morning when 
Bob was seen approaching, carrying what looked like a 
miracle of whiteness, and with its little petticoats and 
tuckers smelling so exquisitely sweet, as showed how Bob 

4 
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had not forgotten to lay a sprig of orange-flowers between 
them when washed ; * Sam/ as he once remarked, * having 
invariably walked a matter of ten miles to get them orange- 
flowers to drop on her clean clothes.' 

For a moment Long Jim, first in the rush to meet her, 
stood at fault — how could he touch that whiteness without 
soiling it ? But the little one solved the difficulty by 
running towards him, and those azure eyes, seeing neither 
dirt nor imcleanliness in what she already loved, stole a 
velvet arm about his neck, and laid her soft cheek against 
his bearded face, thrilling the heart of more than one rough 
fellow present with long-forgotten memories of innocence 
and hope. 

Next day a determined effort at cleanliness was made by 
the entire Camp, but when it was discovered that she did 
not even notice the sacrifice made in her honour, but 
herself evinced so strong a predilection for dirt as bid fair 
to whiten the locks of Triangular Bob, the attempt at 
personal regeneration was abandoned, and only an extra 
vigour infused into the following Sunday's wash. 

The Triangular One, as groom of the chambers and 
worthy successor to Sam, displayed that attention fco his 
person that was becoming; but as Long Jim remarked, 
* when it came to sitting up night after night to. do the 
little 'un's washing and clear-starching, an extra shirt or 
two thrown into the tub did not kick up any considerable 
dust.' 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Bob had been right in his decision that the bower was a 
more suitable abode for her than the Camp. Those whole- 
some nights, spent almost in the open air, with the sky for 
canopy; those pure fresh mornings, to which she was 
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awakened by the fluty carols of the break-of-day bird, 
brought her health, while through the lattice-work of the 
boughs the life-giving sun shone on her, strengthening each 
fibre of her body. 

And the brilliant stars taught her the lesson of patience, 
and the weird whispers of the she-oak, borne to her on the 
shivering of the breeze, conveyed to her the secrets of the 
forest ; so that when a great wind came roaring up from the 
south, crashing through the far woods, and audible in 
mighty tones for many a mile before it stirred the foliage 
above her, she knew no fear, nor turned trembling from 
the breast of the great earth-mother to hide herself on any 
human one. 

And the flowers spoke to her day and night by their 
scents, as varying as the notes of the birds who talked to 
her in their own way; and to see her with a rosella 
dancing up and down on her hand, and twittering his little 
song close to her face, or a lyre-bird perched on her dimpled 
shoulder, imitating in succession every note of the other 
birds, was, as Bob often declared, ' the angelicalest sight 
that ever he see.' 

For the Piping Crow— who, dropping in now and then 
as a casual visitor, had at length domiciled himself altogether 
with the child — Bob had a great regard, as on the slightest 
alarm, or the approach of anyone to the bower, the bird 
would set up an incessant screaming noise, easily audible in 
the Camp, until the intruder had either retreated or been 
recognised as a friend. But as to the moral influence of 
the creature on Sam's Sweetheart, Bob had his doubts. 

Its impudent eye squinting up at one sideways, its loud 
calling out under a sense of injury, and its unprincipled and 
shrike-like habit of killing anything eatable that approached 
him, not to mention his knack of opening the cupboard and 

4—2 
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bringing out food for himself and mistress at odd times, 
made Bob wonder once or twice whether Sam would have 
approved of such a bad example to the little 'un. 

It was Bob's delight to cheat the Camp out of the hour it 
most valued during the day, and, on the plea that her health 
required it, to carry the child out to some safe spot where 
she would toddle to and fro, talking to herself or any stray 
acquaintance she might fall in with, and bringing her trea- 
sures of flowers and stones to where he sat wrestling with 
some piece of mending, his tongue in his cheek, his brows 
knitted, his rough hands pricked all over with the needle 
that was so much more formidable a weapon to handle than 
a revolver. 

It was during one of these protracted struggles that, one 
evening, when he had made an excursion into the Bush, 
Bob, on looking up, discovered the little 'un to have 
mysteriously disappeared. 

He dropped the sock, and ran like one distracted in search 
of her, but had not gone many yards before he discovered 
her in the middle of a small open space, holding her little 
skirts up, and gravely dancing opposite her native companion, 
who was figuring away, devoting his whole energies to 
dancing and pirouetting, throwing up one leg in the air in 
the most graceful manner, and in every respect conducting 
himself as an accomplished and polite partner, till, suddenly 
fatigued, he tumbled on the ground feet uppermost, ruffling 
his feathers and upsetting the little 'un, who rolled beside 
him, for all the world, as Bob declared, like two frolicsome 
puppies. 

He related this tale in Camp that night ; also how he had 
once carried her a long way into the forest and hidden her 
behind a tree, that she might watch the satin-birds at play 
in their bowers. 
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* She never spoke a word,' said Bob, proudly ; * but just 
peeped round at the birds, wistful-like, as they went dancing 
in and out of the plajdng-place, as if they was boys and girls 
out for a spree, and she'd like to join 'em ; till all at once she 
ran towards 'em ; and do you think they was skeered-like, or 
seem'd to mind her, though they're the shyest animiles in the 
Bush ? Not a bit of it ! They seemed right down glad to see 
her, and she just dropped into her place, only she was too big 
to go through the bowers, and they seemed to know it, and 
didn't go through theirselves, but just danced round and 
round through the avenue they'd made, just as sportive and 
playful as you please. And when she stopped, and peeped 
inside, and put out her little hand and touched the bones, and 
feathers, and shells, and sich with which they'd decorated 
it, dam'd if the birds didn't do the honours-like, and seem'd 
to want to show her what a deal of trouble it had cost 'em 
to fix up things in that style ; and to be sure the building 
of that there bower — as generations has danced through 
and'U dance again — 'ud put to shame many a carpenter 
what thinks he knows his work P'r'aps 'twas the little 
'un's eyes being a lovely blue like them birds' own, or it's 
the way she's got of talking to 'em ; but when I beckoned 
to her — for I kep' out of sight all fche time — they seem'd 
right down sorry to lose her, following us for a longish bit 
through the Bush, and I don't believe played any more that 
blessed evening.' 

Many more tales he might have told to these eager and 
respectful listeners of the little one's 

' Infantine 
Familiar clasp of things Divine/ 

had not something about this time happened that for a 
time gave Bob a scare of those distant excursions, and 
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caused the mere sight or thought of the Bush to turn him 
sick with remembered dread. 

Having left her as usual for the afternoon with the Piping 
Crow in charge, Bob, returning at tea-time to fetch her to 
the Camp, was thunderstruck to find the door open and the 
bower empty, though a tiny shoe at the bottom of the 
ladder seemed to tell that there had been some sort of a 
struggle in her departure. 

Bob stood stricken, his limbs trembling beneath him, 
trying to persuade himself that that infernal bird must 
have managed to open the door in the same fashion that he 
was wont to pick the lock of the larder, and, hopping 
downstairs before her, had inspired the child with the idea 
of playing truant (for that other awful possibility, which he 
never for a moment forgot, was not to be thought of) ; 
then rushed back to the Camp, pale as death, with his intel- 
ligence. 

Some of the men's faces went almost as white as his, 
when they saw him come running, and with empty arms, 
towards them ; they left their cradles and met him half-way, 
turning back with him towards the Bush when they heard 
his news. Some thought of Jack, others thought her peril 
to be greater if she had wandered alone into the Bush, where 
a child, beguiled from point to point by uq^ and strange 
discoveries, might, at the distance of fifty yards, become as 
lost to her friends as if at a hundred miles' distMice. 

* There's the Lirk, almost sobbed the Triangular One, as 
he flew along, * that just lies in your path like a log, and 
never moves even if you step on it, but just bites and kills — 
and she's got no fear of insecks' (all that was not animal was 
insect to Bob in the natural kingdom) ; * she'd as like as not 
take it up in her pretty hand — and what will Sam say if 
he's a-looking down on her this blessed minute, and can't 
do nothing to help her V 
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But Long Jim pinned his faith to the Piping Crow, and 
sure enough, after half-an-hour's agonizing search, a long- 
drawn-out coo-ee, through whose pathos sounded an un- 
mistakable note of triumphant mockery, drew both men, all 
desperate with hope and fear, to where, under a blue gum, 
with one bare foot on a clump of grass, and a Prickly Devil 
sound asleep on her lap, sat Sam's Sweetheart, the Piping 
Crow beside het, his impudent eye cocked at her plajrthing 
with an expression of intense disapproval 

Bob stood trembling for a minute, then burst out crying 
like a child, and snatching up her and the Prickly Devil 
alike (a harmless enough lizard, in spite of his terrible 
appearance), swore that never again would he let her out of 
his sight from one day's end to another. 

Perhaps it was the impossibility of his doing this so long 
as she remained in the bower ; perhaps because a rumour 
got abroad that Jack, in his new character of Bushranger, 
had been heard of in the neighbourhood ; but the very next 
day Bob brought her down to the shanty that had been 
hastily cleaned and decked in her honour, and settling her 
things, including the Piping Crow, as comfortably as circum- 
stances permitted, dared to breathe in the thought that for 
the present she was safe. 

But all offers of assistance from the lawful and unlawful 
families then in the settlement he steadily repulsed, and 
even when instruction was offered him in that crucial test 
in which he had hitherto broken down — the darning of her 
tiny open- worked socks — he indignantly declined, till, find- 
ing that his cobblings actually blistered the child's soft feet, 
he one day solemnly placed her in the charge of Long Jim, 
and departed into the Bush, where, from a half-civilized 
gin, he laboriously learned the difficult accomplishment, 
returning triumphant at sundown, with the first real darn 
he had ever accomplished safe in his pocket 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Now was the happiest season of the Camp, when, in addition 
to the lawful pleasure of the little 'un's society at regular 
times, anybody hanging round Bob's shanty at odd moments 
might be rewarded by a peep of a little soft brown head, 
and a pair of blue eyes that would dance at the sight of 
the bearded faces peeping in at the crazy window where, 
during the heat of the day, she slept or played, with the 
inevitable Piping Crow keeping watch beside her. 

Often a brawny arm, innocent of shirt-sleeves, and with 
no apparent body belonging to it, would swoop down with 
unexpected gifts of sweetmeats, procured from Melbourne 
by the express-man at almost their weight in gold ; or she 
would awaken from her mid-day nap to find something on 
her little bed that had not been there when she fell asleep, 
and that her henchman, with a strict sense of honour that 
he never displayed towards anyone else, would not touch 
till she awoke ; which circumstances being duly appreciated 
by the Camp, caused it to view the bird with a respect that 
he most assuredly neither desired nor deserved. 

But sweetmeats being discouraged by Bob, and 'something 
green ' considered more suitable to her tender years, John 
Chinaman, established on the outskirts of the diggings, 
close to the river, might have shut up shop for ever on the 
amount of gold-dust brought him for the cabbages, salads, 
and melons that he appeared to produce out of air and 
water alone. 

Graceful, industrious, frugal, despised, making an excel- 
lent husband to the woman who condescends to be better 
dressed by him than perhaps any woman of her class under 
the sun, John is distinctly and above all other accomplish- 
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« 
ments (even his superior capacity for swindling) the first 

gardener in the world. 

He has but to appear in the neighbourhood of water (for 
the soil, whether of a hot sandy loam, or sterile clay, is a 
matter of equal indifference to him), and almost in a night, 
a vividly green enclosure springs up, of which the dwelling- 
place, built in a comer of it, is the least important considera- 
tion. But he cannot work miracles, and when one day 
Long Jim appeared, and, thrusting a bag of gold-dust into 
his hand, told John that it was his, if he would bring up a 
dish of strawberries fit for eating by that day week, Yankee 
Bill having promised the little 'un a dish of green peas, and 
Jim feeling bound to go a cut higher, John, moving in the 
dress of his country, among his beloved tanks of manure, 
and the endless canals that irrigated his garden, could only 
shake his head and confess with humiliation that he could 
not grow the berry without roots. Upon which Long Jim, 
fiercely demanding what was the good of a pile if a man 
couldn't buy what he liked with it, more particularly a few 
rubbishy berries, further proceeded to heap the luckless 
celestial with such contumely that the latter was driven 
into retorting with that weapon which in John is as equally 
effective as in a woman. 

But when, five minutes later, Yankee Bill rushed in, 
swearing that green peas within a week he must have, or 
die, firmly convinced that at the bottom of John's vast 
watering-pot lurked cucumbers, pine-apples, and even 
oranges, that were to be had for the asking, John almost 
tore out his magnificent pig-tail in despair, and felt that till he 
had * rose ' those strawberries and peas, he would never be 
able to hold up his head again. 

Next day the express-man bore a beautifully-worded 
epistle from John to a friend in Melbourne, imploring him 
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to send, even if it cost a fortune, some strawberry roots 
and sowing peas ; but, alas ! when at length they arrived 
and had come up, thereby restoring peace to the Celestial 
One's bosom, the little 'un was away and Long Jim gone far 
beyond the happiness of carrying to her the precious berries 
upon which he had so set his heart. 

Bob made no objection to these green delicacies, but when 
she seemed to droop with the heat, he set his face steadily 
against any sort of medicine ; and a seidlitz powder, that 
Yankee Bill once sought surreptitiously to administer under 
the deceitful guise of sherbet, made such a commotion in 
the Camp as but narrowly stopped short of bloodshed. 

*The forest animiles don't take medicine,' said Bob, 
scornfully, ' or go a-meddling wifch the insides that God 
Almighty made, and'U set to right Himself when He's got 
a little spare time. Time and fresh air is Providence's two 
doctors, and the only two I ever knowed who met without 
falling out with one another.' 

Once, when a slight touch of sunstroke and fever had 
laid the child low, and trifling danger had been exaggerated 
by the almost frenzied men into a matter of life and death, 
some of the women of the neighbouring camp came * loafing 
round,' as Bob expressed it, with off*ers of help. He packed 
them off instantly, as if, poor souls ! — though they had no 
characters — they had also no hearts to be moved by the 
child's situation. 

But from the first Bob had seen that, unless put down by a 
strong hand, the men's impulse of love and pity -towards 
Sam's Sweetheart might spread in waves of kindliness 
towards less worthy members of her sex, that, unchecked, 
would end in a state of things that could not fail to prove 
a source of contamination to the little 'un in the end. Most 
vices are virtues in excess, and in their new opinion of 
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women for the child's sake, these men were likely to come 
a cropper over their best instincts, finding something to 
admire in even the plainest of the women, who would hang 
round (when Bob was out of the way) on pretence of asking 
news of their idoL 

There were handsome men in the Camp ; the fact, too, 
that hitherto their threshold had' been hallowed ground 
made the pursuit all the more attractive, till one day, at 
smoking-time, a certain frail and beautiful Peggy boldly 
crossing the rubicon, under pretence of bearing a present of 
fruit to the little 'un, not a single man rose to repulse her. 

Perhaps the roundness of her young curves in some way 
resembled the child's dimpled beauty, so that she looked 
like its elder sister ; perhaps the girVs gentleness and grace, 
as she coaxed it to approach her, touched the hearts of the 
men gathered round her ; but when a kiss from Yankee 
Bill, ostensibly intended for the little one, somehow lost 
itself on the roundiiess of Peggy's cheek, it was as well, 
perhaps, that Bob, at that moment appearing, and snatching 
the child from her arms, should drive the fair and frail one 
beyond a boundary that she was never suffered a second 
time to cross. 

When Bob had carefully washed and redressed the child 
to free her from the defilement of Peggy's touch, he re- 
turned alone to the men and made the following speech : 
* Choose between *em,' he said, sternly. * If you want any 
of that sort here, have 'em by all means ; but me and the 
little 'un '11 dear out to-morrow. Sich company ain't fit for 
Sam's Sweetheart, and sich company she sha'n't have so 
long as I'm alive and can prevent it. Just you make your 
minds up, and let me know when convenient.' 

Whereupon he walked off, and for a whole day starved 
the Camp of a sight of its darling, after which, on the men 
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making an unconditional surrender, he restored her to them, 
and without a murmur bore the sight of the ruin of that 
clear-starching which had been a morning's work. 

But one day a handsome Maori woman, tall, erect, and 
not yet much past middle age, entered the Camp, and 
boldly demanded of Triangular Bob that the child should 
be given up to her, as she was its grandmother, and would 
guard and tend it well 

But Bob had got his instructions from Sam, and having 
very little belief in the permanent humanity of a savage, 
declined to part with the child, whereupon (as he said 
afterwards) he got the taste of a tongue that reminded him 
of the finest efforts of the individual whom for the mere 
sake of peace he had knocked on the head, and so for ever 
silenced. 

* The tarnation thing of it all was the old savage's know- 
ing English,' Bob would say. * I'm darned if she mustn't 
have smarted some through the whites before she could 
slang a man like that in his own vernacular ; and blessed if 
she didn't go off swearing she'd get the child yet, for she'd 
rather leave it to wild beasts than the tender mercies of the 
whites !' 

But the other men laughed at his fears, and the extra 
care he took of Sam's Sweetheart after this visit; they 
knew how to shield their own, and were at this time full of 
a wild dream of making the child their heiress, sending her 
out into the world as the representative of their wealth, 
when she would be able to suit herself with anjrthing, from 
a duke downwards, that might please her fancy. 

But it was felt that an heiress must have a name — and a 
stray parson happening to wander that way (instantly 
claimed by the Piping Crow as a man and a brother from 
the similarity of their vestments and a certain covert air of 
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disreputableness common to both), it was proposed that she 
should be duly christened under such names as the Camp 
might decide on. 

But Bob quietly remarking that Sam's Sweetheart she had 
been called from the beginning, and Sam's Sweetheart she 
should remain to the end, the proposed rite of christening 
ended, I regret to say, in the two gentlemen of pied plumage 
getting extremely drunk in each other's company, to the in- 
tense delight and amusement of the whole Camp. 



CHAPTER X. 

For a considerable time before this disgraceful occurrence, 
the conduct of the Pied Piper (as he was now called) had 
been a cause of considerable anxiety to Bob. Though put 
to bed regularly each night at the same time as the child, 
and to all appearance sound asleep under the coverlid beside 
her, when Bob himself sought his mattress and blanket in a 
comer, the bird had got into a habit of dropping round at 
the neighbouring camps (carefully eschewing his own), where 
he was always received with that welcome to which his wit 
and brilliant powers of companionship entitled him. 

A place of honour was invariably assigned to him on the 
table, whence he would follow each movement of the game, 
alternately blessing himself with intense fervour, or con- 
signing his valued person to eternal perdition, according to 
the ejaculations of the players, even imitating them so far 
as to take an occasional sip out of the nearest tumbler of 
grog that, repeated once too often, sufficed to send him 
home at daybreak with a swagger in his walk beyond that 
with which nature had gifted him. His extraordinary 
powers of mimicry made the learning of a song a mere joke 
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to him, and when in his fine piping notes and in admirable 
time and tune he would give ' Sally of our Alley/ and, alas ! 
many far less respectable ditties, the men would shout with 
laughing, and swear that the spirit of Cucumber Jack had 
come back in the bird, and was wasted on such a * Methody ' 
camp as the one up yonder had becoma 

How he managed to convey, as he did, that he was out 
on the sly, and that he considered it a point of honour in 
the company he favoured with his presence not to peach 
on him, nobody knew. Perhaps it was his sidelong way of 
entering, turning his impudent eye this way and that, and 
scanning each face before he would take his accustomed 
place ; perhaps because on dropping in at a distant camp 
one evening he had, on discovering the presence of the 
Piny, disappeared as though he had been shot^ nor re- 
appeared in his accustomed haunts for many days after- 
wards. 

Of course the Piny, who had not been bound over by the 
bird to secrecy, went back and told the others, who laughed 
at the cleverness of the creature, but by tacit consent did 
not tell Bob, to whom the lamentable decadence in his 
deputy's morals was only revealed by the accident of his 
rising very early one morning on some mending or clear- 
starching business, and so surprising the Pied Piper letting 
himself in by the latch-key of a hitherto unsuspected hole in 
the roof. 

The extreme disorder of his person and uncertainty of 
his gait Bob at first ascribed to illness, especially when the 
bird rolled over on to his back with its feet stifliy upper- 
most, and feigned death, though the twinkling, cunning 
eye that he forgot to close soon convinced Bob that he was 
shamming, and discovered to him the real state of the case. 
It was on the Triangular One's picking him up and cuffing 
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him soundly, that quite inadvertently the Piper let drop a 
word or two that so alarmed Bob as to place the bird in 
peril of his life ; for how was that blessed child to grow up 
fair and free and a credit to his bringing up, so long as 
her innocent ears were made a sink for that rapscallion's 
iniquity 1 

Bob tried to think what Sam would have done under the 
circumstances. Sam had been firm, very firm ; Bob thought 
he would have killed the bird — for her good, of course, 
though she did love it so ; and it was almost as pretty to 
see the two together as if the Piper were as handsome as a 
rosella — but her morals must be kept imcontaminated, and 
it was enough to turn a man's hair grey to expect her each 
time she opened her lips to repeat one of the Pied Piper's 
blasphemies. 

So, without saying a word to anybody — for he knew the 
Camp to a man would be against him — Bob got up very 
early one morning to await the arrival of the doomed bird, 
who, after a week's good conduct, burst out again in a 
reckless course of dissipation that defied restraint It was 
broad day when a scraping on the wooden roof without 
announced the return of the prodigal, who, as he dropped 
on the floor, too plainly betrayed that he had been spending 
his evening not wisely, but too well. 

But drunk though he might be, his habit of taking the 
bearings of things in general soon discovered Bob to him, 
not asleep in his bed as usual, but sitting by the side of it, 
and with an evident intention in his early rising that could 
not possibly be lost on a bird of such striking wit and pene- 
tration. 

The poor Piper stood quaking, saw the bit of string in 
Bob's hand ready for his hanging, then, with his bright eye 
fixed the while on his intending executioner, sidled away 
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towards his mistress's bed, which he climbed all trembling, 
and crossing the coverlid as if it had been a limitless desert, 
beyond which was safety (for by merely stretching out his 
arm Bob could haye seized him), he stole shivering into the 
arms of Sam's Sweetheart, who, half-wakening, folded them 
closer about the trembling bird, and not even Bob's courage 
was equal to snatching the unworthy guest from that inno- 
cent city of refuge. 

He kept very close to her for days and nights after that^ 
even sleeping with one eye always open upon Bob ; but the 
latter had long ago repented of his intention on the bird's 
life, and having fixed up a stout cage just over the child's bed, 
shut him up in it each day at sundown, so that virtue 
became a matter of necessity, and not of choice, with the 
Pied Piper. 

But Bob had more important things just then to exercise 
his mind, and now definitely announced his intention of 
leaving the diggings shortly, without thinking it necessary 
to add that he was only waiting for the arrival of the escort 
that at intervals came to carry their gold-dust to Melbourne, 
to set out 

It was not so long ago that a man who dared to cross 
the temper of the Camp would have been silenced by a 
bullet through his heart ; but now, when only one small 
insignificant man threatened to take from it the very joy 
of its eyes, he was threatened with no violence, or even 
abuse, only by every argument in its power he was 
besought to leave her with them till at least the following 
spring. 

But Bob, sheltering himself behind the inevitable Sam, 
swore that a sacred charge had been reposed in him, and 
certain instructions must be carried out to the letter ; and it 
being a matter of her safety and future welfare, it would be 
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an act of base selfishness on their part to try and keep her 
in the Camp. 

'Cucumber Jack may come up with me one of these 
days,' he would say, * or the river may rise this fall, and 
wash away the whole bailing of you, and then where 'ud 
be Sam's Sweetheart ; and who's to answer to Sam for her V 

But they would answer that a camp was surely equal to 
one man, and that they would build her a shanty far above 
the rising of the river, and would urge that the open-air 
life and splendid climate suited her far better than life in 
that poky little island out yonder could do ; and finally, 
Bob was delicately reminded that for certain reasons before 
mentioned, he was debarred from visiting those shores to 
which he could not possibly send the little 'un alone. 

Bob did not think it necessary to explain that Long Jim 
would accompany him ; but both men knew that when the 
time for starting came, there would be a struggle for the 
possession of the child that could scarcely fail to end in 
bloodshed. 

In those days, perhaps because waking and sleeping they 
were in such terror of losing her, Sam's Sweetheart was 
scarcely for an hour of the day out of sight of the men. 
They would kiss her little hand, stroke her pretty head, 
and with desperate fondness coax her to linger beside them, 
asking her if she wished to go away and leave them, to 
which she would cry out, * No ! no !' and clasp her little 
arms about their brown necks in perfect trustfulness and 
love. Bob's heart would sometimes sink at the contempla- 
tion of how she would miss all this devoted tenderness in 
the life before her, and, but for his promise to Sam, would 
gladly have lived on with her at the Camp. But within a 
week of the arrival of the expected escort, something 
occurred that proved Sam's judgment had been sound as 

5 
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usual, when he had charged Bob to convey her to a place 
of safety, and that seemed to justify the nervous horror of 
the Bush that the latter had felt ever since the memorable 
day of the child's loss in it 

It happened that one evening, when she seemed pining 
for fresh air, they had carried her out to a pleasant spot a 
mile beyond the settlement, where they sat in a group, 
smoking their pipes and watching the child as she played 
about, bringing them from time to time the flowers she had 
plucked. Autumn was on the brink of revealing herself, 
but not in the glowing colours of the home island. Here 
the prevalence of evergreen trees and shrubs caused but 
little perceptible difference in the aspect of the landscape, 
save that the grass had dried up to a yellow colour 
resembling that of hay, and contrasting strongly with the 
deep green foliage of the trees. ^ 

* Look at her !' Long Jim exclaimed fondly, as she ran to 
and fro ; * did ever you see such p'ints in all your days % 
Them narrow little feet and hands, and that little proud, 
sweet mouth — not a bit of conceit about it, but a heap of 
high breeding — and them straight delicate brows over two 
bits of heaven, lookin' at you all gentle an' sperrity in one ; 
but what's come to the animals V he added anxiously, as 
the little one, after vainly trying to coax an opossum to 
approach her, burst into tears at the sight of him marching 
off, rich brown tail erect, and showing little bare paws that 
had the look of tiny feet with soft white gloves or stockings 
on. For, alas ! the child was already out of tune with the 
forest and its creatures, and the fine sympathy between 
her and them was broken; already her perceptions were 
dulled of their exquisite delicacy, and human tones had 
deafened her ears to those subtle chords of nature she had 
hearkened to from her birth. 
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* Ungrateful beasts !' cried Yankee Bill, indignantly, 
struck with this proof of heartlessness in one of her former 
companions; and the ipen were one and all trying to soothe 
her, when, from behind an adjacent tree, Cucumber Jack, 
in bushranger's dress, sauntered quietly into their midst, 
and, with a smile on his pale, handsome face, wished them 
all a very good evening. 

His old reckless atmosphere of dare-devilry seemed ^o 
overshadow all as he approached ; save the little innocent 
child, who, attracted by his accoutrements, and with the 
Pied Piper by her side, ceased crying, and ran towards him, 
the bird harassing his legs, screaming out lustily the while, 
being the only male present who did not stiffen in his 
tracks at the sight of the new comer, or evince any emotion 
whatever beyond the natural one of wishing to know what 
he meant by the intrusion. 

Cucumber Jack looked down on the child with an in- 
tentness of regard that committed her every feature to 
memory, then quietly remarked, as if to himself : 

• So that's Sam's Sweetheart' 

Those who had the presence of mind to look from one 
to the other, afterwards declared that in every line and 
feature, allowing for the different coloured hair, the two 
faces were exactly identical ; but it all passed so quickly, 
that, by the time the men, shaking off the spell of amaze- 
ment that held them, had started up. Cucumber Jack had 
vanished in the grove of trees behind him like a puff of 
smoke. 

It was afterwards declared that the Pied Piper had so 
successfully taken the measure, both moral and physical, of 
Sam's murderer, that the mere sight of a man with gold or 
sandy-coloured hair would put him into a fury, so that he 
even made a dead set at a former boon companion of his 

5—2 
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own, and was with difficulty prevented from pecking his 
eyes out 

Upon reaching the Camp that evening Bob seemed in no 
hurry to carry off the child ; but when the men were settled 
to their pipes and grog, with the little 'un on Sam's barrel, 
and the Piper, who was clearly of opinion that things were 
brightening, and a little lawful amusement better than 
none, beside her. Bob cleared his throat, but instead of 
beginning a song as the bird expected, said, in tones to 
which the old timidity seemed to have returned : 

* Not being able to explain — for once by whiles things go 
round like as if of their own accord, and sometimes a man 
may have a sweetheart, an' he'll tell her his secrets when 
he's awake, or he may have a wife and let his secrets out 
while he is asleep — and nothing being safe that's once 
spoken, and more hanging on the little 'un over there than 
you'll ever guess — still it ain't going beyond my instructions 
to tell you it's a matter of life and death that she don't get 
into the clutches of Cucumber Jack, and what Sam could 
play so high for as to stake his life upon it, why, it ain't for 
you or me to let a bit of sentiment come between her and 
her rights. And so, meaning no offence to nobody, I hope 
the Camp won't place no obstacles between my taking her, 
the first safe opportunity, up to Melbourne.' 

' D Cucumber Jack !' cried Long Jim, suddenly, and 

forgetting the child ; and * D him !' echoed the Pied 

Piper, running from one glass to another, and dipping his 
beak in each. 

* Look at him !' cried Bob, suddenly checked in his 
thoughts by perceiving the bird's conduct — * there's one of 
her guardians, and a glass of grog '11 settle him; and I'm 
the other, and one of Cucumber Jack's bullets 'ud settle me; 
and the Camp may be a-moving on one of these days — or 
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any night he might valk in, and just carry her oflf — and 
safety for her there's none, till she's put beyond his 
reach.' 

There was no immediate reply, only a peal of laughter 
from the child, as she pointed to the Piper, who was now 
walking round the table and helping himself liberally out 
of every glass without even attempting to keep up appear- 
ances. 

' As a camp,' remarked Yankee Bill, slowly, * I reckon 
I'm not far abroad when I say that we'd give all the gold 
Cucumber Jack's luck ever brought into it — p'r'aps a ton 
first and last, reckoning the nuggets — I say we'd give it 
back to him in a waggon-load this minute for the right to 
put a bullet through his wicked heart — for, taking one 
thing with another, he seems to have behaved dishonour- 
able to the little 'un's mother, who, though coloured, may 
have had her feelings same as if she'd took after her 
daughter, which is alabaster. And he didn't kill Sam in 
fair fight ; and the man who does the unhandsome thing 
deserves to be treated the same way himself. So you've 
only to say the word,' and he nodded towards Triangular 
Bob, * and I'll make it my business to find and fasten a 
quarrel on him, and kill him, too, if it'll keep the little 'un 
any safer, God bless her !' 

* God bless her !' echoed the Pied Piper, solemnly, and 
rolling slightly in his walk. 

But Bob shook his head. 

* You'd be doing more harm than you knowed of,' he 
said ; * and when she grew up she might hate you for it 
(though I'm not saying he's her father). The best revenge 
you can take on Sam's death, and the best you can do for 
Sam's Sweetheart, is to help me to get her safe oflf, my 
friend Long Jim having promised to take her from 
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Melbourne to England, and place her with them as '11 do 
the right thing by her, as Sam wished.' 

This was the first intimation that had been received of 
Long Jim's intention of following the child's fortunes, and 
the jealousy of the other men showed in their eyes as they 
looked at him. 

* One of us might drop,' said Long Jim, apologetically; 
* it don't much matter which of us Cucumber Jack pots, so 
long as there's another one left to carry on the business, 
and, so to speak, see the child safe.' 

Perhaps the Camp thought that now its strongest member 
had sided with Bob, it was useless to struggle longer against 
their darling's departure ; and perhaps it wm this tacit but 
unwilling consent to it, that presently brought them crowd- 
ing around her when, half asleep in Bob's arms, she kissed 
her favourites, and wished them good night. 

' She'll never be as precious to anybody over there, as 
she's been to us,' said Yankee Bill, bitterly, as he sat down 
again at the dirty boards that did duty for a table. 

* Keckon we'll make our piles and go over and jine her,' 
said the Piny, cheerfully. * She ain't one to be ashamed of 
us ; and who knows but what she may want taking care of 
over there, just as much as if she was here 1 And if we're 
going to sit up all night watching for the Cucumber, why, 
a hand of cards '11 do us more good than snivelling over 
what can't be helped.' 

And anyone who had glanced in half an hour later, would 
have said that these rough-looking men had not a thought 
of life beyond their coarse gains ; while outside yonder 
shanty a man lurked, fiercely watching, and with his thumb 
on the trigger of a half-cocked revolver. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Two days later the express-man brought news of the 
Cucumber's having been seen at Melbourne in the act of 
embarkation for New Zealand. 

Triangular Bob breathed freely, and was even able to 
turn his attention to a little clear-starching ; but Long Jim 
never relaxed his vigilance for a moment, muttering that 
'ships might sail, but boats sometimes put back, and it 
would be an early bird that got up in the morning before 
Cucumber Jack' 

But on the third evening, as the two men sat together — 
Bob doing some bit of mending, while Jim smoked his pipe, 
the child being asleep in her comer, having said her usual 
prayer, * Please, God, bless Sam's Sweetheart, and all Sam's 
Sweetheart's friends, and Long Jim and the Piper,' to which 
the latter, hopping round, responded, * Amen !' — it happened 
that before they had finished their first glass of grog, Bob 
fell sound asleep with his darning-needle in his hand, while 
Jim had not time even to remove the pipe from his mouth 
before he too fell forward with his head upon the table. 

Within earshot of the Camp, and relying on themselves, 
the two men (the hour being so early) had neglected to bar 
the shanty for the night, so that when some hours later, 
Long Jim, with a violent start, awoke, it was to find the 
door set open, and the child and the Pied Piper gone. 

Jim stood for a moment stupidly staring, then roughly 
shook, and with difficulty awakened Bob, who, struggling 
up, and brandishing his darning-needle, glared wildly around, 
but was incapable of perceiving his loss. 

* Drugged, by heaven !' muttered Long Jim in an under- 
tone, and dragged his companion along with him to the 
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gambling-Foom of the Camp, on the threshold of which he 
stopped as if bewitched, for fondly hugged up in Yankee 
Bill's arms was a little bundle of drapery, that could not be 
anything (there being but one child in the world to Long 
Jim) but Sam's Sweetheart 

The men looked up from their cards in wonder at the two 
scared figures before them ; but it was the Piny who took 
upon himself the task of explanation. 

' I looked up,' he said, 'from the damdest hand of cards 
that was ever foisted on an innocent, and thinking the little 
'un out of the way, I let out a big double D, and the next 
moment heard what seemed my own voice in the doorway, 
and, lookin' up, what should I see but the Pied Piper, strut- 
ting in, like as if he was a master of ceremonies ; and just 
behind him, holding up her little night-gownd, and her face 
all rosy, and the sleep still in her eyes, Sam's Sweetheart^ 
dancing along like music over the floor, jest as if somebody 
was arleading of her, and she a-listening to him, as if she 
loved him.' 

* And it was Sam,' struck in Long Jim, excitedly. * He 
knew her to be in danger, though them as was watching 
her didn't ; and he just took her by the hand in her sleep, 
and led her in here, where he knew she'd be safe ; and then 
he went up top again. But he'll come back, as sure as fate, 
when he's wanted.' 

* What's the danger Y said the Downy One, looking up. 
* You and Long Jim fell asleep over your grog ; and the 
Piper wanted a change, and tempted the little 'un out, and 
that's about the whole b'iling of it,' he added, returning to 
the contemplation of his cards. 

* It's easy work falling asleep when you're dead beat,' said 
Long Jim, calming suddenly, as he caught the eyes of a 
comparatively new comer to the Camp, a man unfavourably 
known to the rest for his ostentatiously reUgious tendencies. 
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* So it's you, is it T he muttered, as he stooped to lift the 
child out of Bill's amis, and remarking to the company in 
general that if they heard any shots that night, perhaps 
they^d * drop round,' walked off, followed by Bob, and the 
unwilling Piper. 

But when they regained the shanty. Long Jim locked and 
barred the crazy door, and drawing a thick curtain across 
the broken window, sat down to examine his own and Bob's 
revolvers. He found what he had expected, that they had 
been tampered with, and their charges drawn. 

* Dam that old Sanctity !' said Long Jim, piously, as he 
repaired the damage done, and caused Bob to somewhat 
recover his wits by plunging his head into cold water, after 
which, extinguishing the light, the two men sat down — 
one at the door, the other at the window — to watch till 
morning. 

In that darkest hour of the night, that is just on the 
edge of day, and before the faintest sound from without 
could convey its warning, an arm thrust aside the curtain 
from the window, and a shot, aimed too high to hit either 
of the men, was fired. 

They stirred neither hand nor foot — perhaps the sicken- 
ing thought, that the next shot might strike the head on 
the pillow, for the moment paralyzed them; then Long 
Jim, whispering hoarsely, * She'd miss you most — and I 
never could manage clear-starching,' thrust one of his 
revolvers into Bob's hand, and groped his way to the bed, 
where he lay down so as to shield her body with his own. 

In the same moment a light held by some one without 
was flashed upon him as he lay — a report rang out, and 
simultaneously was heard the rush of approaching steps 
from the Camp, mingling with the screams of the Pied Piper, 
who was shouting * Fire away ! Fire away !' like mad. 
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In the darkness and confusion the assailants escaped, and 
though the Piny afterwards swore that they were savages, 
and that, unless disguised, the Cucumber was not present, 
it was argued that he could not possibly be sure of it ; but, 
for the moment, less was thought of pursuit than of 
desperate anxiety to know what had happened behind that 
locked door, and from which, now that the bird was out of 
breath, not a sound issued. But when they had forced it, 
and a light was struck, they found nothing worse than a 
half-stupefied man sitting by the window with a revolver in 
each hand, and on the bed a man with a bullet through his 
heart, and a smile on his face, holding in his arms a sleeping 
child. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The day and hour of the departure of Sam's Sweetheart 
from the Camp had arrived. Since daybreak the scene had 
been one of restless activity and movement, but now all was 
ready, the gold-dust strongly secured against attack, and 
deposited in the iron-bound waggon that was to form the 
centre of the escort, and onl}'^ the insignificant absence of a 
two-year-old child was delaying the start 

The Camp had been for the past half-hour hanging round 
the door of a certain shanty, and from it presently issued 
Bob, carrying a beautiful little creature, who laughed and 
held out her skirt to show the men its smartness; then, 
struck by the unusual excitement beyond, ran towards the 
waggon and its brightly accoutred escort Not a man 
stirred of those she had left behind ; not one of them, for 
his life's sake, could have lifted his voice to call her back. 
Helpless and wretched, they watched the little white figure 
recede, but could hardly believe their good fortune when 
suddenly it turned, and came running back to them like the 
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wind, looking over her shoulder as though in fear of those 
strange faces that she had approached. No one quite knew 
who caught her up first, or whose was the last good-bye 
pressed upon her ; but the freshness of her pretty frock was 
gone long before Bob carried her away, though if her little 
face and hands bore marks of those honest, tender kisses, I 
think she was none the worse for them. 

Perhaps some vague perception of the trouble of their 
hearts touched her ; for never had that little arm clung so 
fondly, or the tender lips given back kiss for kiss so 
earnestly, as in this ignorant moment of parting, and when 
at last Bob, pale as death, resolutely took her in his arms 
and walked away, the low sob, strangled in its birth, that 
issued as from one breast, might have half-broken the child's 
heart could she have understood it. 

But she only laughed, and kissed her little hand to them 
over Bob's shoulder, perhaps wondering why they did not 
follow. Being presently swallowed up in the bustle of the 
departure, that distant knot of men, not stirring from where 
it stood, strained its eyes in vain for another glimpse of her. 

But on the very verge of the Bush, a hoarse voice shouting 
to the cortege to stop made the men turn in their saddles, to 
see a man without his hat, and carrying something in his 
hand, hurrying towards them. 

' It's her doll,' he said, hoarsely, and handed up to the 
child a battered torso that she seized with a cry of joy, and 
without a glance or a thought to the man who had restored 
it to her. 

* Eight !' said Yankee Bill, falling back. 

* Eight !' echoed a voice ahead. 

The horses strained at their load ; the child laughed, and 
hugged her doll; the Pied Piper, safe in his cage at her 
feet, rapped out an angry oath ; and in a few seconds. 
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to the group of men who watched from below, the Bush had 
for ever closed upon her whom they had called Sam's Sweet- 
heart; and not until hours later was it discovered that 
Yankee Bill had sprung up behind the waggon as self- 
elected guardian in the place of Long Jim unexpectedly 
deceased. 



BOOK II. 

GUY. 



CHAPTER I. 

* Be bolde, be bolde, and everywhere be bolde.' 

Faerie Queen, 

^Lost P exclaimed a hunter, who, in headlong pursuit of his 
prey, barely checked his horse on the edge of a chasm, 
down which the kangaroo leaped, and was dashed to 
pieces. 

Never had an exciting chase ended more unexpectedly, 
or in keener disappointment. 

All the finest qualities that can be bom in or acquired by 
the sportsman had been in this instance displayed — un- 
erring skill in tracking, a Spartan-like endurance of hunger 
and thirst, imwearied bodily exertion, and an indomitable 
courage that gave no more thought to the chances of failure, 
than to the decided probability that he himself might be 
followed by hostile natives, and cheerfully despatched and 
cooked as * game ' of a superior kind. But to have lost his 
party and guides in singling out this special kangaroo on 
account of his great size and strength, to have compelled 
him to take to the open, matching his fleetness with the 
horse that bore him in pursuit, to have been forced more 
than once to wheel and retreat, because the usually timid 
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prey had turned fiercely and striven with his great claws to 
tear open the horse's flank ; then, in the very moment of 
success, to see him disappear into the bowels of the earth, 
was enough to strike disgust into the heart of the poorest 
Nimrod living. 

He dismounted from his sweating horse, and walking to 
the edge of the precipice of which (when his horse and he 
half hung over it) he had got one appalling glimpse, looked 
over. Till a few seconds ago, he had imagined himself 
ascending an elevated ridge of poor forest-land, intermixed 
with brush, that continued indefinitely; but now, as he 
looked sheer down three thousand feet of rock, it occurred 
to him that the kangaroo had only by a hair's breadth 
escaped complete revenge on his pursuer. 

His glance followed the rills of water that ran down those 
eternal walls, and lost themselves in the thicket of vines 
and creeping-plants that covered the bottom of the valley ; 
then, with an effort, he lifted his eyes to where in the far 
distance was visible a dim line of coast hills, separated from 
him by innumerable ravines, precipices, and river-swept 
glens that threatened destruction to any who sought to pass 
them. Behind him stretched the Bush — limitless, and to 
civilized man, life-denying— around him glared the pitiless 
heat of a tropical noon ; and only yonder, beyond those 
shoals and quicksands of the Australian forest, showed a 
chance of that Hfe to which he had surely proved himself 
tolerably indifferent that day. 

* First be sure you are right, then go ahead,' the 
Americans say ; but the sportsman had no such certainty as, 
leading his horse, he followed the edge of the ravine for 
about a couple of miles, now and again glancing over it to 
behold the wild magnificence of such a scene as the pencil 
of Salvator alone could have reproduced ; but these pic- 
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turesque arrangements of Nature did not particularly 
delight him, for he was hungry, and seemed not a step 
nearer food or safety than he had been half an hour before. 
But gradually the steepness of the walls below diminished, 
and golden wattle and cypresses, having obtained a foothold 
on the sterile rock, ran like laughing children to its summit, 
and hid its naked grandeur ; while below, a sparkling stream 
spoke of some not far distant river to which it was hurrying 
to pay tribute. 

He resolved to descend and push on to the waterfall 
whose thunder sounded faintly in his ears — thence he might 
scale his way to those upper heights parallel with where he 
stood, and so gain the coast hills that in the fierce hard 
glare seemed so much farther distant from him than they 
actually were. He loosed his horse without concern. She 
was only the companion of a day, and in the Bush would 
find food, and perhaps regain the guides and his friend. 
So, without looking back, he sprang down the flower- 
covered precipice, and in a very few moments stood in the 
valley below. Looking up, he saw the horse's head peering 
after him ; it vanished, and a curious feeling of how far he 
was from human companionship seized him as he pursued 
his way, the glen narrowing till there was scarcely room for 
the river and he to walk abreast, and he felt like a man 
immured in a coffin, of which the sides were flowers, sicken- 
ing him with their harsh brilliancy and perfume. 

How was the adventure to end ? In a superb waterfall 
that would prove a ctd-de-sac, or in a piece of rock hurled 
down on him from above by a savage's hand, or to emerge 
on a hostile encampment to which he would furnish the 
most delicate dish of the evening's supper, or to starve 
slowly in Nature's lap, cursing ^the gorgeous beauty with 
which she had decked herself, even while she refused him a 
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chance of life ? To have turned back to the Bush was to 
endure death : to descend to the unknown was to court it ; 
but his fears troubled him little as he pushed forward, the 
thunder of the waterfall growing louder each moment in 
his ears, and drowning the gurgling notes of the laughing 
jackass that flitted before him from bough to bough, too con- 
temptuous of his presence to display fear. 

He began to think that he was entangled in the waters of 
some mighty river, as, after pursuing the ravine for about 
three miles, during which it imperceptibly widened, he 
found that it diverged into half a dozen windings, all of 
which poured their streams into the glen whence he had 
issued. At haphazard he chose one, and presently 
emerging from it, found himself face to face with one of 
those sublime convulsions of nature that dwarf human 
beings in their own eyes to their real pigmy stature, and 
compel man to look upwards, and acknowledge God. 

For here the earth appeared riven to its foundations, and, 
as though to hide this cruel rift in the great mother's side, 
a glorious river that had been gathering in its shining 
tribute as it passed through an elevated country, now swept 
itself over the precipice in two liquid sheets of silver that, 
falling sheer down three hundred feet, met at the base of 
the riven rock in a sea of foam ; then, scarcely pausing to 
mingle, rushed through the cleft rocks for a few hundred 
yards till, reappearing, they descended by a succession of 
smaller falls to the glens, where the perpendicular cliffs 
frowned over, and hid them from sight. 

The sportsman's feeling was one of stupefaction as he 
gazed, for this gigantic cascade closed his last chance of 
escaping to the coast ; then, looking upwards (for he stood 
at the point where the river divided to enter the glens), it 
suddenly struck him that those rocks which seemed almost 
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to meet above his head could be no more than a kangaroo's* 
leap apart, and on the opposite side to where he stood 
lay the valley he had seen from afar off, and beyond 
which* rose the low green line of coast hills that meant 
safety. 

* I'll try it,' he said aloud, his voice sounding like a 
whisper in the roar of the waters ; then, seeing that the 
naked rock before him was inaccessible to the foot of animal 
or man, he turned to examine the one at his back, and to 
his joy found that it was broken here and there by scrub 
and broom-grass, by which a man might by good luck 
swing himself to its summit, or, if that luck were evil, slip 
backwards over a thousand feet, and receive soft sepulture 
in the rushing foam. 

But the Englishman was not to perish so. Foot by foot 
he fought his way upwards, escaping a hundred deaths by 
sheer coolness of nerve and quickness of eye, and, by one 
final eflFort, reaching the level ground above, fell prone on 
it, too exhausted even to rejoice in victory. 

He lay so long that a raven, fresh from sharing the 
mournful silence of a shepherd's hut> alighted close, and 
uttered in his ear one of those dismal, melancholy cries that 
are almost human in their misery. A coach-whip took a 
bath, flying through the river just above its fall, and rapped 
out the full, strong note that ends sharply as with the loud 
crack of an invisible whip. The familiar sound revived, 
and the raven enraged the sportsman ; he sat up and saw 
before him, about four miles away, that coy and beautiful 
valley that the waterfall and the rugged glen alike had 
conspired to hide away fr6m the sight of civilized man. 
He sprang up, and made a step forward as though to behold 
it more nearly, then saw how the chasm that from below 
had seemed possible to leap, now showed a distance from 

6 
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•rock to rock that, measured by the naked eye, could not fall 
far short of twenty feet 

Not much for a kangaroo, or an athlete in good form, but 
well-nigh impossible to a jaded man whose muscles were 
unstrung by fatigue, and who had not tasted food since day- 
break. 

He sat down to review the situation, but this was more 
to rest his bones than to exercise his mind in a choice of 
his evils. That dogged, ineradicable, cold-blooded pluck that 
makes the Englishman what he is, whether fighting in blue 
waters, or step by step forcing his way against fixed bayonets 
in battle, unconscious of honour, while from his heart he 
does his duty, made this man, as a matter of course, decide 
on doing his level best, and regard with very little concern 
the possibility of his falling short of it 

The width of a leap may sometimes be measured by the 
rate of a man's strength, and a paltry brooklet of six feet 
cost a more heroic effort than the leaping of three times 
that distance by an athlete, fresh from training, and with 
every sinew and muscle obedient to his will ; but our sports- 
man had no thought in his heart for defeat as he stepped 
back, then, collecting in one vigorous moment his supremest 
energies of heart, soul, and body, to o'erleap his goal, rushed 
at it like a winged thing, and only when his feet struck the 
edge of the abyss, and his hands clutched the dry grass, 
knew that he had lit upon, not death, but safety. 

When after a few moments he stood erect, he saw his 
beautiful valley indeed, but afar off, and between him and 
it a ridge of lofty, rocky hills, forming deep glens even more 
difficult of descent than those that had led him to the water- 
fall. But, being reckless now, he soon found himself in the 
ravine, and as he pushed forward gradually heard the roar 
of the waterfall more and more faintly, so that it had 
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entirely ceased when emerging from the narrow mouth of a 
glen, lo ! he beheld the most picturesque scene that his 
travels round the world had yet shown him. 

Behind him, like tall prison-gates of flowers, closed the 
rocky range by which he had gained access to the spot — 
away to the east a stupendous chain of mountains lifted 
their blue heads above the horizon, while between him and 
the low grassy hills that stretched to the west, lay a park 
such as God might have made at the beginning of years, 
and over which yet brooded that divine freshness and peace 
known in primeval lands alone, as Aough His breath yet 
hovered about His handiwork, and there had been found 
none to disperse it. 

And if a man once breathe such an air, unconsciously it 
may become as the life of his soul to him, and he will feel 
that he stifles, and dies in the narrow daily round of his 
civilized existence — he will pine for the boundless space, 
sunshine and freedom, for the clear, pure atmosphere and 
unimpeded territorial grandeur, that are the savage's heri- 
tage and kingdom, and in which he rejoices and distances 
his white brother, who in all creation discovers the image 
of himself, not his Maker. 

*N"o wonder Trefusis despised his inheritance,' he ex- 
claimed aloud, and despised it himself as he went forward, 
following the course of a strong and beautiful stream that 
wound in and out between the trees, forming large pools 
into which English grasses and water-weeds might them- 
selves have nodded to their own reflection. 

There was not a sign of human life visible. He felt as 
Adam may have done on his one day alone in Eden, as he 
advanced, then stopped suddenly as mingling with the 
rushing of the stream there came to his ear the sound as 
of a young voice singing. 

6—2 
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In its sweet descents, its clear rise and fall as it seemed 
to shoot like a gleam of silver the running waters, it 
resembled not a little the nightingale's notes, and startled 
the hearer with a vague sense as of English airs sung by 
unfamiliar lips. But whose was the voice ? or did some 
English boy or maid sing in captivity beneath the boughs 
of one of those trees that here and there overhung the very 
water's edge ? 

So this was not Eden, and hidden by yonder vast cluster 
of trees, a mile or so distant, no doubt a hostile encamp- 
ment lurked, to whom he might possibly furnish occasion 
for a feast and an evening's rejoicings. But this possibility 
did not trouble him as he followed the voice, and felt his 
pulses stir as he stood on the nether side of a gigantic tree, 
and wondering what he should find on the other side — 
peeped. 

To be sure, a boy might wear doublet and hose of green 
leaves skewered together by wooden pins, and dance to his 
reflection in the water, singing clear and sweet, as one the 
breath of whose soul is liberty ; but had ever a boy limbs 
like these, or the exquisite nape of such a neck as made the 
gazer long to turn it, and see the quality of the face on the 
other side ? 

The sportsman had often seen a sunbeam dance, but 
never till now watched a pure human frolic of heart, 
soul, and body that moved to the music of its own voice, 
and outmatched the sunbeam in its grace as it defied 
it in colour. But what had an aborigine to do with grace 
or decency, least of all with the snowy linen spread at the 
water's edge that she had plainly come hither to wash? 
Female aborigines do not wear clothes as a rule, their entire 
absence of personal charms rendering any attempt at con- 
cealment of their persons a mock modesty to which they 
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scorn to stoop ; so that virtue is in a way forced upon them, 
and gradually accepted as daily bread, and clung to by mere 
force of habit. But he grew hungry, and he knew that any 
moment he might be surprised by the men returning from 
their hunting ; so he advanced boldly, and using the only 
language he knew that women understand all the world 
over, took her waist in both hands, and kissed her. 

Perhaps Eve, overtaken, received her lord's first caress so — 
though on this point history is silent — perhaps, too, Adam took 
his first box on the ear like a man, and while wondering a little 
at her civilized habits (he being made a trifle before her), only 
held her the tighter, and kissed her the more; and if Eve had 
presently relented, and being forced to it, looked at her captor, 
and gazed and gazed, like any eager, innocent child, who learns 
the likeness of something as strange as beautiful, and loves 
even w^hile it gazes — then beneath his eyes falters, and half 
fears, while a thousand virginal alarms, modesties, and doubts 
leap to her cheek, and dye or pale it as they arise ... I 
say if Eve were thus, she lived again in the girl who, by the 
water's edge, looked upon the first white man that had ever 
crossed her patL 

Adam being a trifle older, and having possibly found time 
to dream of a diifferent sort of a woman, may have taken 
things less seriously. Yet surely the lifting of Eve's vividly 
blue eyes from under their dark lashes gave him a delightful 
kind of surprise ; and if she were brown, and he white, with 
a respect for his own colour, the shock must have been 
greater, though her very unlikeness to himself might fasci- 
nate and fix him. But this is mere guess-work, and throws 
no hght on the situation (a few thousand years later) of a 
man and maiden regarding each other in the guise of a 
perfectly new and beautiful discovery. 

Suddenly she slipped from his hold and retreated back- 
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wards before him, a tantalizing shape of youth, freshness, 
and grace that mocked at, even while it beckoned, his 
pursuit 

Probably a woman is never so entirely mistress of a 
situation as when she is running away, and her speed is 
superior to that of her pursuer. She is happy, natural, 
looks her most exquisite, and while outwardly flouting him, 
owns secretly to a fear lest he may overtake and punish 
her. And if she has boxed his ears, studied him as a 
natural curiosity, and fired his blood all in two minutes, 
then she may dread his catching her all the more, instead 
of bursting out laughing in his face, when he swears aloud 
in good English that he will catch and kiss her soundly yet 

But in the midst of her laughter she stopped abruptly, 
her face changed, paled, a look of breathless fear flashed 
into her blue eyes as she pointed over his shoulder at some- 
thing behind him, then stood still, making at the same 
moment a swift gesture to him not to approach her. He 
glanced back, saw a himter stepping, spear in hand, from 
the gloom of the glen into the light of the valley, then 
sprang forward, and seizing the girl, wound his strong arms 
about her, and had kissed her pale lips before she was able 
to cry out or stir a hair's-breadth. 

He had sealed his own fate, and even as she thrust him 
from her, and for a moment he stood alone, a spear, aimed 
with unerring eye pierced him, and he fell to earth, stunned 
by the violence of the blow. 

The girl stepped aside, outwardly indijfferent, though her 
breast heaved passionately beneath her green zone as the 
foremost warrior of the hunting-party approached her, his 
eyes flashing, his whole attitude bespeaking the wrath he 
felt at finding the white man's foot planted on his domain, 
the white man's lips offering insult to a woman of his tribe. 
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He spoke some rapid words of protection to her in the 
native tongue, hut she shook her head, and clasping hoth 
hands ahout the arm upon which the muscles stood out like 
cords of humished steel, whispered something in his ear 
that, brought a frown to his brow, and made him turn on 
her a keen look of inquiry, beneath which she blushed, and 
turned aside. 

For a moment he watched her averted features, the wild 
passions of the savage flitting unchecked across his brow — 
his herculean proportions, and magnificent symmetry of 
limb and feature, dwarfing her stature to that of a mere 
child as she stood beside him — then turned his eyes on the 
white man at his feet with a glance of unconquerable 
loathing, his chest rising and falling in a succession of 
quick beats that betokened the storm rising in his heart 

About his waist was wound in many folds a thick cord 
spun from the fur of the opossum, which formed a soft and 
elastic belt, in which were stuck his hatchet and boomerang, 
while in his hand he carried his throwing-stick and several 
spears, each headed differently, to meet the emergencies of 
the chase or war. His glance and carriage showed that 
mingled pride and dignity equal to the loftiest signs of birth 
and breeding in the white race, and a more beautiful pair 
than these two wild forest creatures made when he turned 
to gaze at his companion, never stood side by side upon 
virgin soiL 

As their eyes met, the passionate entreaty in hers was 
less pitiful than the hopeless look of question that seemed 
to search her very soul and find no answer there ; but as 
her slender hands closed once more upon his arm and she 
began to speak, one might have guessed her words by the 
emotions that played rapidly over his features, upon which 
the lights and shadows reflected as in a clear pool. 
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Hatred, love, contempt, pity, succeeded one another, and 
last of all an expression that would have done honour to a 
hero, as he stooped, and, lifting the wounded man as though 
he had been a child, strode away with him towards the yet 
invisible encampment. 

With a gesture of passionate joy, the girl followed him 
along the water's edge for about half a mile ; then, struck by 
a sudden thought bom of the Englishman's ghastly pallor, 
whispered in the man's ear and in the native tongue : 

* It is the Neilyeri f 

He made her no reply till they had reached the clusters 
of miams, whose very smoke was hidden by the density of 
the trees overhead ; but when he came to the boundary-line 
that divides the bachelors' quarters from the rest, and that 
no maiden may cross without dishonour, he turned and 
looked at the signs of passionate fear and hope in her eyes. 

* Send hither our mother, Monana,' he said, as one who 
had not heard her question, and disappeared with his burden 
into the interior of the miam. 



CHAPTER 11. 



* Oh, Heaven ! it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that we not 
only csary each a future ghost within him, but are in very deed ghosts !* 
— Carlyle. 

When the Englishman came to his senses it was to find 
himself alone in the darkness, while on all sides of him 
echoed an extraordinary blending of sound that, now wail- 
ing, now joyous, might have satisfied the most fastidious ear 
with its faultless time and tune. 

In the same moment he was conscious of excruciating 
pain in the right shoulder, and stniggling to rise, fell back 
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more than once before he succeeded in groping his way to 
the rude opening of the miam, whence he thrust it aside, 
only to recoil in horror at the sight before him. Whirling 
towards him in the clear light of the moon came an army 
of skeletons leaping high in the air and writhing like 
serpents, while they filled the air with hissings that drowned 
the low, sweet monotone of the invisible singers. As he 
recoiled, so did that advancing host, disappearing into a 
dark void beyond, untouched by moon-rays, and whence 
terrible groans and the sounds of blows seemed to attest 
that mere bone might possess all the passions of flesh and 
blood. 

Faint with hunger and loss of blood, the Englishman 
strained his eye after those ghastly apparitions, half- 
wondering if this were hell and he about to be summoned 
to take part in its rites, when suddenly the smouldering 
flames of a gigantic fire between him and them leaped up, 
half disclosing to him shadowy figures seated in a half-circle, 
and from whom proceeded the weird and haunting melody 
that had struck upon his ear when awakening. 

Gradually his bewildered senses recovered themselves, 
and he knew that he was an onlooker at one of those 
corrohhories that with the savage alternate with the pleasures 
and fatigues of the chase, and into which he throws himself 
with a frenzied enjoyment that for the time transports him 
from the self-mastery of a responsible human being to the 
imcontroUed license of a demoniac agent. 

Simultaneously with the leaping up of the flames, the 
dancers advanced, coming to a sudden halt before their 
leader, with a precision of movement that would have done 
honour to the finest English regiment. For a moment he 
surveyed them keenly; they struck two pieces of wood 
together, and never did orchestra respond more magnifi- 
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cently to its conductor than did these untutored savages 
with their sticks, their faultless precision of movement, and 
the perfection of time kept by both dancers and musicians 
being absolutely amazing. 

These painted figures that glided forth from the pitch- 
blackness into sight, then once more faded into obscurity, 
at first displayed only graceful movements of the limbs 
that gradually increased in vigour, till each man warmed 
to the savage attitude of the corrobborie jump, all spring- 
ing in the air to an immense height, their feet again 
touching the ground with the legs astride, so that the 
muscles of the thighs were set quivering in such a way that 
the white lines with which they were painted writhed and 
quivered horribly like bundles of snakes, while the ground 
trembled beneath the force with which the savages' feet 
struck it. 

But the Englishman could no longer stand to gaze at 
those simulated images of death — ^he felt himself sinking 
to the ground, when two soft arms caught and guided him 
back to his rude couch, upon which he half fell, and lost 
consciousness. 

Yet when he struggled back to life he could have sworn 
that a voice had uttered in his ear, * You will not die — ^the 
spear was not tipped with the Neilyeri / but as he dragged 
himself once more to the doorway, he knew himself to be 
alone, and saw giddily beyond how the crowd of skeletons 
had divided itself into two parties, and with a chorus of 
deafening yells and savage cries had rushed together in 
close fight, while the women still beat time on the opossum 
rugs that they had stripped from their shoulders to use as 
drums. 

Whose voice had uttered that promise of life ? And 
those soft arms were a woman's; but the girl he had 
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surprised under the tree that afternoon had not known 
English, even if she had acquired some English ways. All 
the same, the unknown had brought him good tidings; 
and, regaining his couch, he fell at last into an uneasy 
slumber that was not broken by the noiseless entry of the 
man of whom the girl had b^ged the stranger's life that 
afternoon. 

The savage carried a piece of burning torch that he 
carefully shaded with his hand as he approached and looked 
upon the sleeper's pale and weary face. 

It was a face of the best type of English muscular man- 
hood — a shade undisciplined, perhaps, as though the higher 
faculties had not yet been brought fully into play, but with 
noble capacities that the savage's keen eye was not slow to 
perceive. 

The usually sunny hair, now dark with the sweat of pain, 
excited his admiration ; the strip of whiteness, showing 
above the bronzed forehead, seemed to puzzle him, till he 
saw that the half-uncovered throat matched it in hue, 
though the hand that hung listlessly down was almost as 
brown, though no whit more supple and delicate than his 
own. The Englishman's superb length of limb and depth 
of chest were fully shown by his attitude, and keenly noted 
by the gazer, who yet seemed a more striking and powerful 
figure, as he stood motionless, and vividly illuminated by 
the light he held, so that he resembled a burnished statue 
of copper, into whose eyes the sculptor had contrived to 
flash and fix those burning passions that scorch the soul. 

There was neither cruelty nor hatred in his gaze, but 
something of the brooding fear with which a mother may 
regard that which, though beautiful in itself, is dangerous 
to what she loves. A sigh broke from his heaving breast 
For a moment he hid his eyes on his arm, his whole gesture 
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one of bitter renunciation and despair; then, extinguishing 
the light, was lost in the darkness, nor could the acutest 
ear have detected the fall of those retreating feet that had 
power to strike the earth with a sound as of thunder. 



CHAPTER III. 



* For an' I were dead, and ye were dead, 

And baith in ae grave had lain, O ; 
Ere seven years were na at an end, 
They'd no ken ye'r dust frae mine, O.' 

The morning business of the encampment was in full swing 
when the Englishman awoke, and, through an aperture in 
the boughs that formed his miam, looked out on the 
panorama of savage life before him. 

At a distance of a few hundred yards the women of the 
tribe were busily employed in cooking breakfast for their 
lords, who, fatigued by their exertions overnight, lay about 
on the burnt grass, now and then exchanging a few words 
with their fellows, or tightening the hunger-belt, made of 
kangaroo's sinews, that each wore about his waist. 

To see man and wife together in the attitude to each 
other that Scripture commends was a novel sensation to 
the sportsman, who but recently in town might have pinned 
labels to the backs of the fair wives of his acquaintances 
thus : * Lost, stolen, or strayed — the husbands !' 

He was not one of the degenerate race himself, but his 
companion in the kangaroo expedition to the "West was a 
man who escaped eagerly from the daily placarding of the 
name with which he had endowed his wife, thereby reducing 
himself to a cypher not worthy to be strung as a trinket 
upon her watch-chain. The sportsman wondered where he 
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might be now, and if he had as excellent a prospect of 
breakfast and flirtation with a brown Venus as might make 
a man forget a hard aching pain in his shoulder. These 
women seemed to him everything that she was not, as he 
watched them at their rude baking and cooking — ^their 
skins darker than he recollected hers ; but perhaps they 
furnished the prose of the camp to which she was the 
poem, and did its work while she slept happily and dreamed 
of him. The encampment was a large one, and jealously 
divided into three groups of miams for married folks, 
bachelors, and maidens. Strict laws of etiquette prevailed, 
by which married folks do not quarrel at night, young men 
do not steal interviews with their sweethearts, or neighbour- 
ing tribes venture to make a raid on the camp to seize its 
fattest woman ; but laws are made to be broken, and some- 
times a summer night will be made hideous from the 
occurrence simultaneously of all three accidents before 
mentioned. But the sportsman's rest had not been so 
disturbed ; he had found that dry couch of fern the softest 
couch he had ever lain on — and when he woke, the savoury 
odours that greeted his nose suggested less his latter end 
than his stomach's satisfaction. The smell of roasting flesh 
and small birds, the less perceptible odours of edible roots 
and shell-fish cooking in ashes, made him long for the 
moment when the head of the camp should appear, and 
by his presence permit the meal to commence. For some 
time impatient glances had been directed by both men and 
women towards a miam that stood apart from the rest, and 
was surrounded by a broad ring of emerald couch-grass 
that offered a striking contrast to the brown appearance of 
the surrounding encampment. Significant gestures were 
made by the women, conveying contempt for the lengthy 
toilette that kept the whole camp hungry and waiting. 
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and the men pointed in the direction of the east, where 
the sun's rays had long ago kindled the grey plains beneath 
the mountains into green, while the haze of trembUng gold 
that hovered in mid-distance was rapidly hardening into 
the fierce splendour of an Australian noon. 

A crowd of little children, not yet able to walk, had 
crawled or rolled themselves to the river's edge, into which 
they soused head-foremost, swimming to and fro like ducks, 
and happy as in their native element. 

Yonder, exempt by reason of her charms from cooking or 
other duties, sat the belle of the camp, an immensely fat 
woman, whose doting husband, as he rubbed her back with 
grease, was not unaware thq^t his proud position exposed 
him to many dangers, and particularly to the loss of his 
kidney-fat, for which more than one adjacent chief had 
long yearned in vain. Indeed, her presence was at once 
the delight and danger of the camp, as almost nightly a 
raid was made on it to steal her ; but being securely guarded, 
she had hitherto defied all attempts at ravishment, and 
remained to harrow up the feelings of all lean members of 
her own and the opposite sex. 

Hard by, a young man held his sick baby, rubbing its 
gums and calling it a * poor old fellow,' which is the savage's 
way of commiserating everything, from the moon suflFering 
eclipse down to his favourite dog. A woman was laughing 
and running away, holding up her opossum rug to shield 
herself from the spear that her little boy in a fit of passion 
was hurling at her with all his force, while beneath the 
trees an old man was putting a squad of youngsters through 
a series of war-evolutions that they executed with faultless 
precision. He could not but be struck with the unstudied 
ease and grace of these creatures, in whom he observed a 
world of latent force that made them appear to him vital 
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and quick to an extraordinary degree, in comparison with 
those listless figures that had hitherto come and gone within 
his butlook. 

In all these surroundings he found nothing uncommon : 
over and over again during his travels in Australia he had 
seen just such men and women, and had thought of and 
treated them as little more than wild heasts ; but by what 
freak of fortune came a Maori man and maid to dwell in 
their midst, conforming to their customs, living their life, 
though the girl clung to the dress of the women of her 
country, and wore green leaves indeed, but with a diflFerence ? 

The netted cloth made of split leaves of the flax that he 
had so often seen in New Zealand had never struck him as 
beautiful, nor had the women, though often lovely, tempted 
him ; but this girl whom he had found in the heart of a 
savage tribe puzzled him with a sense of incongruity, and 
he longed to see her again, and prove his memory of her 
false or true. 

Perhaps she was the wife of the splendid fellow who had 
speared him, and they had run away together from Maori- 
land, content even among aborigines, so they might dwell 
together ; but no — the girl was no wife, he thought with a 
curious throb of jealousy ; had ever any wife such virginal 
eyes and lips as she ? Yet what did she here, save as a 
chance guest, as he himself was a chance prisoner of the 
tribe for the night ? 

As the minutes passed, more than one beautifully em- 
broidered back was shrugged angrily, and even the men 
were growing impatient, when the mat before the miam, at 
which all glances were directed, stirred, and in the aperture 
appeared an elderly Maori woman, tall, erect, bearing her- 
self as one used to command, and stepping with all the 
inborn dignity of her race. 
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She wore the netted dress with which he was familiar, 
and her appearance was the signal for breakfast to com- 
mence, and the hungry men fell upon it greedily, with a 
parson-bird overhead in his black suit and white bands to 
say grace, and a bald-headed friar (looking out for alms) to 
nod a feathered Amen. 

But our sportsman felt a cold shiver where he had shortly 
thought to experience most comfort, when the mat that 
formed his doorway was thrust aside, and entering, she 
stood for a full minute gazing down upon him, her eyes at 
once expressing the fascination and hatred with which his 
presence filled her. 

A thousand memories and thoughts flitted through her 
brain, and across her face as she gazed, seeming to read his 
very soul, emotions of love and revenge, mercy and fear, 
succeeding each other so rapidly, that his spirit was roused, 
and he entered into her mood, recognising in her no common 
woman, and one who had a message to deliver to which he 
was bound to hearken. 

It was no surprise to him that when at last she spoke, it 
was in English, and so perfectly that he knew she must 
have lived long among the whites to have so mastered their 
tongue. 

*You are wounded,' she said, *and by the laws of the 
tribe you will be neither killed nor starved ; but when you 
are whole they will .give you a chance of escape, though he 
must be a fleet runner who will outstrip the boomerangs 
that will follow him. But one word from me would stretch 
you dead on the couch where you now lie, for to these 
people I am a wise-woman, and powerful as in my own 
country is the Tohunga of my tribe.' 

* Then, for God's sake, use your influence to get me some 
breakfast,' said the Englishman, in whom a tolerably long 
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acquaintance with Maories and aborigines had bred but 
little respect or fear for either race ; * and this wound hurts 
confoimdedlj, and wants dreidng.' 

* You jest !' cried Monana fiercely. * It is easy to you to 
break our hearts and smile ; but if you are not headstrong, 
you will give me the promise I have come to seek, and 
when your wound is healed, you will go your way, leaving 
me and mine in peace.' 

' And this promise V said the Englishman. 

* That you will not leave this hut, or try and obtain 
speech with the maiden you insulted yesterday — for girls 
are willing,' added Monana bitterly ; * and I would rather 
kill her with my own hand than see her fulfil her mother's 
fata' 

' And yours V said the Englishman, looking at the woman 
keenly. 

' Mine 1' cried Monana, tossing her arms above her head, 
with a gesture that expressed the hidden agony of a long 
lifetime; *but what is that to you? You make toys of 
us — you cast us out from our people ; for the woman who 
has once loved a white man never turns back to her own 
tribe : she must wander — ^wander always, when deserted, 
always among strange people.' 

*So that is why you are here?' said the Englishman. 
* You are only sojourning among these people ?* 

* I go hither and thither,' said the woman, bitterly. * By 
fear I rule, and by th^ arts I teach ; so that Djarrah, son 
of my son, and Yuntha, daughter of my daughter, are 
welcome wheresoever they may go.' 

* They are married ?' said the Englishman, quietly. 
The Maori looked at him long and keenly, then said : 

* If they are not married they are tapu'd to one another 
by the laws of their race. He might claim her as his wife 
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to-morrow, but he is honourable ; he would have love as 
well as duty.' 

*Love is for people who 4iave breakfasted,' said the 
Englishman ; and pointed to a warrior who was playfully 
spearing his spouse in the leg in punishment of some 
trifling misdemeanour towards himself. 

* And you swear not to seek speech with the maiden V 
cried Monana, swiftly. 

'After breakfast, perhaps.' he said, looMng hungrily 
through the boughs, but descrying no food approaching 
from either earthly or heavenly ravens. 

* Then it will be too late,' said Monana, resolutely ; * for 
rather than see her die as her mother did, suffer as I have 
done, I will kill you myself, for you white men are more 
cunning than the water-moles ; and long before your wound 
is healed, you will have stolen speech with her, and to kill 
you then would be too late. You shall die now ;' and with 
the swiftness of h'ghtning she had thrown herself upon the 
wounded man, and was in the act of plunging a poisoned 
dart into his breast, when Djarrah, entering, wrested it 
from her hand, and with a gesture of shame and anger 
thrust her from the miam. The Englishman shrugged his 
shoulders, and checked the impulse^ that would have ex- 
tended his hand in gratitude to Djarrah, who now stooped 
and, removing the bandages from his shoulder, carefully 
examined his wound, showing signs of satisfaction as he 

"^■Z.^^,,^,.^, M„e^..e„ ^* droned 

meat, fish, and a kind of bread, all neatly served in baskets 
made of green leaves, and upon which the Englishman fell 
as one famished, with those natural knives and forks th^t 
in moments of emergency remind us of our primitive 
origin. 
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Djarrah then removed" the platters, brought fresh water, 
and placed a cooling drink beside the couch of fern, per- 
forming all these duties with a dignity and grace that 
commanded the captive's admiration and esteem. 

Impatient glances had long been cast towards the hut by 
a band of hunters who, beneath the trees, waited only, for 
Djarrah to start upon one of those expeditions upon whose 
success depended the evening's meal 

When at last he turned to go, he looked at the English- 
man. Their eyes met ; but if a sensation of shame stirred 
in either heart, it was not in the savage's, nor did any 
ignoble sign of revenge or hatred cross his lofty lineaments 
as he regarded the man who, though so completely in his 
power, defied him. 

But even when he issued from the miam, pausing on its 
threshold to look back at the white man with a curious 
mingling of protection, pity, and anxiety in his glance, the 
members were doomed to further delay ; for hastily beckon- 
ing half a dozen of the older men of the camp, Djarrah 
rapidly addressed them, his gestures so illustrating his 
words that every syllable he uttered was intelligible to the 
Englishman. 

He accused Monana, wise-woman and deeply dreaded by 
the tribe, of treachery. He pointed as to a wound that his 
own hand had inflicted, and made gestures of healing — 
pointed to the distance as one who sees his game escaping, 
then dashes forward in pursuit ; lastly, selected the oldest 
and strongest of the chiefs, and, placing the Englishman 
under his guardianship and protection, moved swiftly 
away. 

His words had been received first with dissatisfaction, 
then respect, lastly with obedience; and Monana gnashed her 
teeth as the old man selected for the Englishman's special 

7—2 
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body-guard took up his position just outside the tent, and 
sat down evidently determined not to be dislodged by any- 
thing less than an earthquake. Meanwhile, Djarrah ap- 
proached the miam, whose fairy ring of green should 
properly have enclosed the beautiful brown witch who had 
ravished the white man's eyes yesterday, instead of the 
hideous hag who had issued from it half an hour ago. 
Where was the girl now, he wondered, and what was she 
doing 1 Weaving a bodice of fresh leaves, with a thought 
for him between, or peeping through her wurley-boughs at 
the magnificent black lover whom her fancy had only for 
one brief moment of surprise deserted ? 

Black ! So he contemptuously designated the skin that 
was but a few shades darker than his own, through whose 
brown clearness the blood leaped, and the soul shone 
eloquent and beautiful. And were ever English lips 
touched with so rich a red as those he had yesterday seen 
quiver to each thought as easily as her body swayed like a 
leaf to the ruffling breeze ? She would marry this fellow, of 
course, and some day he would perhaps insist on rubbing 
those beautiful limbs with grease, and her blue eyes would 
fade, and in time she would become a sort of furniture- 
horse, upon which her husband would hang all his super- 
fluous belongings when travelling. 

Apparently some one was sulky, for Djarrah stood some 
moments outside that ring of couch-grass before the ex- 
pression of his features showed that he was answered from 
within. 

The whole business of the camp waited on, or was sus- 
pended by, this audience. The women smiled, and the men 
groaned, as at a prospect of further delay, when the 
entrance to the hut was thrown aside, and Yuntha appeared 
in the aperture. 
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Can anyone fix the precise moment when the magic 
fades out of a sunset sky, or a glow of liquid light on a corn- 
field is withdrawn, and only the cold, formal grain faces us 
instead of a flood of glory ? It was with something of this 
sense of disillusionment that the Englishman gazed at the 
girl, feeling as though some subtle change had passed over 
and darkened her during the night, bringing her by many 
degrees nearer to the other women of her race than in his 
fancy of her he had dreamed possible. 

She wore the apron of emu's feathers — the badge of 
maidenhood — that she had yesterday discarded as she 
danced by the water's edge ; her limbs were as exquisite, 
her expression as entrancing as ever, yet the Englishman 
felt a pang of disappointment keener than his hunger had 
been as he gazed at her, and realized that the clear morning 
light might hide charms that the evening had falsely striven 
to exaggerate. 

She had a troubled expression as she looked down, and 
seemed weary, as one who has fasted; but as she spoke, the 
colour grew in her cheek, and soon the Englishman met the 
glance, spent, to all appearance, in the wurley-boughs, of a 
pair of blue eyes, whose wistful longing seemed to hint 
that her looks might be even sweeter in advance than in 
retreat. 

* He is placing her upon her honour,' said the English- 
man, aloud; *but IVe promised nothing — and we shall 
see.' 

He wondered if the pair would kiss at parting ; but no, there 
were four feet of grass between them that Djarrah dared not 
overstep, and that she had no mind to cross. Yet a look of 
affection, that might have passed for love, overspread her 
features as he turned to go ; so that it was with elastic step 
and happy air that he left the encampment and joined his 
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impatient party, casting one backward look at the miam 
that had already closed upon the figure of the girl he 
loved. 



CHAPTER IV. 



* The lady stands in her bower door, 
And thus she made her maen, 
Oh ! shall I gang to the Broomfield Hill, 
Or shall I stay at hame ?' 

A FEW of the younger women looked after the hunters as 
they crossed the river, their faces toward the sun, their 
figures turned to bronze in the strong light that made the 
water a bath of molten silver, through which they stepped 
'with as free and unimpeded steps as on dry land. A swarm 
of little children accompanied them to the opposite bank, 
then came tumbling back to their mothers, with whom the 
home business of the camp was now actively commencing. 

Many of the women took their bags and departed to 
search for yams in the forest, or to fish in the lagoons, 
others to gather wood and sticks, while some of the old 
men, exempt from the fatigue and anxieties of the chase, 
collected the young boys, and resumed those warlike 
exercises that had been interrupted by breakfast 

Half a dozen of the young girls gathered together in a 
cluster, and conversed in whispers, glancing alternately at 
the distant miam containing the Englishman, and at the 
larger one which contained the young girl who had just 
furnished him with so keen a disappointment. 

Their gestures expressed curiosity, some pity, and a little 
sly derision, as they glanced at the guard placed before his 
door, and theti shook their heads, for they had been too 
often beaten by their parents for contriving stolen inter- 
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views with their lovers not to know when such meetings 
were within the reach of possibility, and when beyond it. 
A matron, whose scarred head bore at least fifty witnesses 
to her husband's affection, cast a kindly look at the chatter- 
ing girls as she hurried on her way to gather tribute for her 
master ; while the fat woman of the tribe simned herself in 
her open doorway, and in confidence awaited the fruits of 
her adoring spouse's labour. 

As happy as she, the old man set as the Englishman's 
watch squatted on the burnt grass, and looked out at the 
beauty of rock and valley, stream and forest, that repre- 
sented to him the satisfying of his every want, whether of 
soul or body. 

For him the woods teemed with game, the fish leaped, 
and the sim shone ; for him were those nights of dreamless 
slumber, those pearly mornings and ante-twilight hues of 
deep purple-blue and rose that nightly flushed all the 
eastern sky ; for him those honours of age commanded by 
the wrinkles that gave his features the serene calm of a 
graven image ; for him awaited that magnificent sepulture 
in the reicesses of the forest when the very trees should 
silently speak by hieroglyphics to his virtues and heroic 
feats during life, and rocked by the lullaby of the wind, he 
would sleep sound and sweet with that noble army to guard 
him. 

The shrill voices of the women passed him by; the 
children playing about his feet did not for a moment distract 
his outward gaze. Perchance, in his eighty years of life he 
had learned how infinitely more beautiful was the heart of 
nature than that of man, and in his own had been kindled 
that light of peace which may not dwell on the troubled 
waters of human passions, hopes, and struggles. 

A little laughing brown imp, who had been frolicking 
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round the girls, made a sudden snatch at his sister's work- 
bag, and, racing with it to the Englishman's hut^ tossed it 
over the old man's head into the interior of the miam, then 
ran away screaming with delight, and pursued by the girl, 
who was red with anger and shame at this revelation of the 
secrets of her toilette. 

The Englishman opened it eagerly, hoping it might con- 
tain some message or sign from Yimtha, but found only 
paint and feathers, necklaces of teeth and nets for the hair, 
with thread for cloaks made of the sinews of the opossum's 
tail, and, lastly, a shrivelled -up slender human hand, 
memento of some lover who had fallen in warfare, or been 
compelled to suffer death because he had accidentally taken 
life. Had Yuntha such a bag and such a memory ? She 
had worn no visible paint that morning or yesterday, but 
could a summer's night have darkened her as many degrees 
as though she had been exposed for days to a tropical sun ? 

Yesterday she had showed to him like an exquisite 
English maid, whom some wicked sprite, in a fit of rage at 
her beauty, had coloured brown, nor yet been able to dim 
one single charm in the process. 

To-day — well, to-day — she was a lovely savage, partly 
sunk to the level of her surroundings, a possible wife to 
Djarrah, and actual granddaughter to the old woman, who 
had once, perhaps, been beautiful as herself. 

He had thought that he would leave her in peace. She 
was none the worse for that * one kiss of his merrie mouth,' 
though his shoulder would hold the smart of it for many a 
long day, and there were lives at home that depended on 
him for happiness, and should have made Monana's appeal 
to him unnecessary. And yet this girl had not roused all 
the sportsman's keenest instincts in him for nothing. 

If she had not so narrowly out-distanced him in speed — 
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if she had not boxed his eaxs, perhaps, or laughed aloud at 
his English — finally, if she had not ventured into the very- 
arms that were too weak to detain her, he might have for- 
gone his chase ; but, as it was — well, he would sleep upon 
the matter, and decide when he woke up. 

His perfect silence presently attracted the attention of 
his guard, to whose keen ear the footfall of the lightest 
winged thing was audible; he lifted the mat and looked 
within, then with a gesture that represented sleep, and was 
understood by a distant pair of blue eyes, resumed his seat, 
and tranquilly gazed at the landscape. So he could go 
sound asleep at mid-day, not even taking the trouble to 
watch for her, thought a proud young maiden, who had 
troubled herself to some purpose about the white man 
during the last dozen hours or so, even to lengthening her 
green hose a good two inches, and drawing her bodice up 
the same goodly height above her lovely bosom. For the 
rest^ her grandmother had cared for her toilette, but this 
she had forgotten, when, hearing Djarrah's voice without, 
and forgetting her promise not to show herself, she had 
gone to the door to gather news of the Englishman. 

He might have seen her — perhaps he did — and now, 
instead of watching for her to reappear, he could go sound 
asleep. Perhaps he snored — ^why not? Strange sounds 
were sometimes wafted from the bachelors' to the virgins' 
quarter of the encampment, and Monana herself could snore 
through her nose like any trooper. 

As she stood with the half-twined hunger-belt in her 
hand, and looking through the boughs, her grandmother 
entered, and, in the aborigine tongue, asked what she stared 
at out yonder ? 

Yuntha's colour rose and sank : she dared not tell what 
was in her heart to the imperious woman who had ruled 
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her own and Djarrah's lives from the very birth, but she 
asked permission to go to the river for a breath of fresh 
air, promising to return quickly. 

* He is asleep,' muttered Monana to herself, * and, more- 
over, is well guarded ; and the water-moles can do her no 
harm, or teach her his accursed tongue. Go,' she added 
aloud, *but, remember, the first attempt you make to see 
the white man seals your fate — you shall die, either by my 
own hand, or by the tribe under whose protection we dwelL' 

Yuntha's eyes flashed, and the blood sprang to her cheek. 

*Need you tell me that, mother?' she said in the native 
tongue ; * have I not long ago chosen your people for mine, 
and even stooped to deceit to dwell with you ? I have made 
my choice — I am a brown woman, and will live and die one.' 

Monana looked at the girl long and fixedly, then said : 

* And Djarrah V 

* We are cousins — we are wanderers in a strange country, 
and we love one another,' said Yuntha, steadily ; * but since 
he will not compel me to go to him, neither can you.' 

'He is a fool !' cried Monana, passionately ; and thrust 
the girl aside. * Go — go to your water-moles ; but do not 
dream of the man with the white skin and the black heart ; 
for one sign of favour from you shall be his doom.' 

*A Maori woman does not seek lovers,' said Yuntha, 
proudly ; * and if they follow, she knows how to fly with- 
out being overtaken ;' and, even as she spoke, disappeared 
like a flash of green light across the encampment, and along 
the water's edge. 

Left alone, Monana took up a position exactly outside 
the miam, and within full view of the Englishman's prison, 
so that none could enter or leave it without her knowledge. 
So watching, and with eyes turned inward upon a dark 
page of human nature, she formed an ignoble pendent to 
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the old man, whose serene gaze grew more and more beauti- 
ful as he pondered upon that open book of Nature that he 
knew and loved so well Perhaps the Maori woman despised 
the aborigine ; and who might venture to judge between 
them ? Only year by year into the heart of the one stole 
peace, and into the other war. 



CHAPTER V. 



* Ye couldna see her lillie feet, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
Her gouden fringes were sae deep, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o' Binnorie.' 

Once out of sight of the encampment, Yuntha went more 
slowly, then paused to stamp her foot on the grass, then 
clenched her slender hands, and, looking down at her 
brown limbs, blushed vividly with the first sensation of 
shame at her half-nakedness that she had ever known. 

' He treated me like a savage,* she thought ; and then 
could have cried for anger, knowing that she was one. 
Till to^ay she had been proud of her birthright of un- 
fettered freedom, and would not have exchanged it for that 
narrow civiHzed life of which she had heard, and un- 
feignedly pitied the men and women forced to conform 
to it 

To be clothed all over except the tips of your nose and 
fingers, to go to bed at morning, and wake at night, to eat 
when you are not hungry, to drink fire-water, and not 
honour your parents, to live in stifling dwellings that 
cannot be moved according to the season of the year, now 
to the river, now to the forest, and again to the sea-coast, 
with the ever-shifting variety of food and landscape, with- 
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out which the true-bom savage would pine away and die — 
how could a man do all these things, yet save himself from 
looking stolid, and contemptible, and ridiculous, the very 
opposite, in short, of the man she had seen yesterday ? To 
be sure he was clothed — yet such clothing had not struck 
her as disgraceful or unbecoming, and he was able to use 
his limbs, to run almost as swiftl}'' as herself — he had even 
accomplished a feat that Djarrah never had — for he had 
kissed her. 

She put both hands before her face, and sat down 
suddenly by the river-side, missing by merest accident the 
tail of a death-adder, who made no distinctions between 
beauty and ugliness, and would have resented the weight 
of her charms as promptly as if she had been Monana. 

The yellow flowers of the acacia drooped over and almost 
hid her shape ; but a slight paddling soimd that quickly 
approached made her look up to see her pets bending the 
green spikes of the arrow-grass beneath their mandibles, 
and thrusting out of sight those Australian water-lilies that 
often remind the settler of home. 

Soon there scrambled up the bank and almost into the 
girVs lap one of those shy and delicate creatures that for 
years baffled the comprehension of all scientific men and 
naturalists, and on acquaintance turned out to be the most 
gamesome, loving of playfellows, whose antics would mend 
a sore heart or make a misanthrope laugh against his wilL 

Its small brilliant eye sought hers with almost a human 
look of sympathy, its ears expanded and contracted as 
though eager to catch her lightest whisper, while its heart 
palpitated violently, as though in fear of a repulse. 

Its rosy beak and smooth clean fur as it leaned to the 
young girl did her no discredit; but soon noticing her 
abstraction, it stretched out its forepaws and, opening its 
bill, yawned profoundly. 
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To see a duck yawn is apt to tickle one with laughter, 
and Yuntha was not insensible to the comedy of this in- 
terruption to her thoughts, though, when she roused herself 
to turn to her pet, it was only to see him inclining his body 
to one side, and scratching himself in the politest manner 
imaginable. She burst out laughing, and did not start 
when a harsher echo reached her, and there stepped from 
behind 9gi adjacent gum-tree a man whom she received 
with a smile and a look of welcome that reflected itself on 
his features as he sat down beside her, the water-mole and 
he making an odd pair of admirers that there was nobody 
save the girl and the river to smile at The water-mole 
looked natural, the man incongruous and out of harmony 
with his surroundings. True, he was as respectably naked, 
as rigidly innocent'^f soap 'and water, al the best-bred 
aborigine — ^his hair had the regulation crisp curl, and his 
long sinewy hands spoke to the manner of his existence ; 
but, on the other hand, he had calves to his legs, his 
shoulders were square and broad, and instead of the dark 
brilliant eye of the savage a small grey one looked out 
from the surrounding brown of his countenance, with an 
amount of speculation in it by no means common to the 
tribe to which he was supposed to belong. 

* Billy,' exclaimed the girl, almost before he had seated 
himself, * what do ypu think ? Tve seen a man !* 

*Have you, indeed?' said the new-comer, looking 
cautiously round to see if any birds of the air were listen- 
ing. * But speak lower, my dear, for Fm dumb, and you 
don't know a word of English.' 

* Do all white men try to kiss white girls the first time 
they see them V said Yuntha, turning her head aside, and 
stroking the rich fur of her pet. 

* That depends on the woman,' said Billy, looking keenly 
at her half-averted face ; * if she were forward-like ' 
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* But I went backwards,' cried the girl, looking round. 
* I led him nearly a mile before ' 

' Too much backwardness is sometimes as provocating as 
too much invitation,' said Billy, in a voice of rebuke ; * and 
for a young maid like you, kissing is not the becomingest 
occupation in the world.' 

' Does kissing mean love V she said, looking earnestly at 
Billy. 

*No; play.' 

* Then English maids must always be playing,' said the 
girl, ' for he did it quite naturally, just as if he were used 
to it' 

* P'r'aps 'twas your colour beguiled him,' said Billy, look- 
ing at her in a puzzled way. * Blessed if you don't look 
browner than ever to-day.' 

The girl blushed — she had her womanish secrets even 
from him — then said : 

* Isn't it beautiful to be brown, Billy V 

*It's the only right, the proper colour,' said Billy, gravely ; 
*and there's no denying that you're a most delicious 

spectacle And did he frighten you very much, my 

dear V he added, looking at the girl with a great air of 
innocence. 

* His colour did not give me such a dreadful shock as I 
expected,' she said, turning her head aside ; * and his blood 
is as red as ours. I saw it spilt at my feet And he- is 
beautiful! But, oh, Billy! why do you hate the white 
people so ? Were they unkind to you when you lived 
among them V 

* Hush !' he said, looking round anxiously. * We've kept 
our secret a good many years now, my dear. It must be 
nigh upon fourteen, perhaps, since I found you playing here 
with the water-moles, and you the tricksiest of them all.' 
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* And when grandmother came and found me asleep in 
your arms, you put your finger on your lips and pretended 
to be dumb,' said the girl, laughing. *But, oh, Billy ! what 
a lot we have talked since then !' 

* And I've taught you the language,' said Billy, proudly. 
* You only kilew a broken word or two when I took you in 
hand, and now you're as elegant as if you'd been to a young 
ladies' seminary.' 

* What's that V said Yuntha ; adding in the same breath, 
and with a little anxiety in her voice, * Billy, would you 
be angry if you knew I'd kept a secret from you for a long 
time V 

* Is it a matter of sweethearting, my dear V he said, turn- 
ing quickly to look at her, and thinking that no white 
woman could ever be as beautiful as a brown one. 

* No,' said the girl, and blushed. * There is only Djarrah. 
But you didn't teach me English, Billy — not quite all — for 
grandmother knows it !' 

* And she knows that I know it V said Billy, recoiling, 
and putting up his hand to his scalp as though he already 
felt it loose. 

Yuntha burst out laughing, and at the sound of her voice 
the water-moles, repulsed by her neglect, once more ap- 
proached ; but her mind was too full of other matters, and 
they frolicked oflf again like two young puppies in their 
native element 

* Billy,' she said slyly, * why do you never take a bath V 

' I daren't wash myself, my dear ; they'd suspect me if I 
did ; — and that dye does wear off so confoundedly,' he 
added inaudibly ; but as the girl's blue eyes met his, he 
could have sworn that she had heard him. * And Monana V 
he said, anxiously, not sure of his scalp yet 

' She talks English in her sleep, and she mutters it when 
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awake,* said the girl ; ' and between the two, she's told me 
almost everything you wouldn't.' 

Billy sat like one transfixed ; then plucking up heart of 
grace, said : 

* And now that you know all about it, which would you 
have liked to be, my dear — brown or white V 

* If you had asked me yesterday momingi' said Yuntha, 
turning her head so that he could not see her face, *I 
would have scorned to be different to Djarrah and his 
people; but to-day' — and here the colour leaped to her 
cheek — * I would not be ashamed to stand up and own my- 
self a white woman.' 

* As a sort of match to the man you've seen to-day,' said 
Billy, meditatively. * And so he's beautiful ; and I never 
saw but one man that in all my days. Has he got yellow 
hair T he added, with a sudden keen suspicion ; * and is he 
old enough to be— to be your father, my dear V 

* His hair is as yellow as those flowers,' and she lifted her 
dusky head toward the blossoms overhead ; *but do English 
fathers value their lives at less than a kiss, Billy, even if 
they do marry when they are ten years old V 

* And so it was a kiss that spilt his blood at your feet,' 
said Billy, drily. * And were you willing, my dear ? and 
how did it all happen V 

* I was dancing,' she said, * and looking in my glass ' — 
she pointed to the river — * when somebody seized me — ^but 
he didn't more than half kiss me then !' 

* And what did you do V said Billy. 

* Boxed his ears !' 

* He must have thought you uncommon civilized for an 
aborigine,' said Billy ; * and naturally he kissed you agam, 
or I suppose he tried V 

* Of course he tried,* said Yuntha ; * but, as I told you, I 
ran away — backwards !' 
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* And what did he do V 

' Ran after me, to be sure T 

* And you let him catch you/ said Billy, in a tone of 
disgust, * a young slipper thing like you, with none of them 
darned stays, and boots, and heathenish contrivances for 
robbing a maid of her wind V 

*He didn't catch me — I stopped,' the girl said, and 
sighed. * But, oh, Billy ! I never knew before how delight- 
ful a thing was running away 1' 

Billy looked suspiciously at her, and shook his head. 

* P'r'aps you liked being caught better V he suggested. 
But her face had changed, and the tears were in her eyes 

as she pressed her hand to her green bodice, and said : 

* It was a wicked bit of fun, Billy, for it nearly cost him his 
life.' 

* Got potted from behind a blue gum, I s'pose,' said Billy, 
airily ; * a little accident that commonly happens to whites 
visiting these parts. And is he dead, my dear ]' 

* No,' she said, in a tone of such indignation that Billy 
stared at her, * he is only — only sound asleep.' 

* So you'd like him to be awake, and dancing after you V 
said Billy, drily. 

*He is closely guarded in his miam,' said Yuntha, 
proudly ; *but don't you think, Billy,' she added, coaxingly, 
' don't you think he might have stayed awake on the chance 
of getting a peep at me V 

'You're falling in love with him, my dear,' remarked 
Billy, placidly, * and that's a mistake.' 

* Don't white men ever fall in love with brown women V 
said Yuntha — a mischievous smile arching her exquisite 
mouth. 

* They love and ride away,' said Billy, sententiously ; and 
it was curious how in his long service with white people he 

8 
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seemed to have picked up not only their phrases but their 
songs, so that in Yuntha's opinion he was a very well-read 
person indeed. 

* And they never come back f said the girl. 

* Not unless they're fetched — and a lover that's called for 
like a parcel, mostly turns out a very poor article, and not 
worth the booking-fee,' said Billy, with decision. 

* Do you think I should ever call for a lover like that^ 
Billy V she said, with a proud young glance that rebutted 
the elderly man's experience, and then she laughed, and 
added, * Supposing there's nobody to fetch ]' 

* If you'd been white,' said Billy^ slowly, * and you'd been 
set up in civilized parts, there's lovers that 'ud have come 
from every part of the world to fetch you, and that popinjay 
who kissed you yesterday 'ud never dare to insult you so. 
But being brown ' 

' He did not despise me,' said the girl, hanging her head, 
* and it is not a disgrace to be brown ... all my life I 
have been taught that white people are monsters, and that 
white blood was something to be ashamed of, so until to- 
day, the browner I was, the more pride I took in myself ; 
but now I know that you have lied to me, Billy, and that it 
is the whites who are masters, and we who are the slaves !' 

Billy looked like a detected thief, but said nothing. 

* Could ever a Maori have faced more perils to reach the 
valley?' cried the girl, warmly; *or be braver and — and 
more audacious ' (here she blushed) * in following a girl into 
the veiy jaws of a hostile camp ? And perhaps it was very 
rude of him, Billy ' (here she blushed the more); * but would 
any black man, even Djarrah, be ready to throw his life 
away just for one little kiss ]' 

* I am ashamed of you, miss,' said Billy, regarding her 
with great severity, * it's disgi^acef ul enough for a young 
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maid's lips to be assaulted, without her taking a pride in 
such an unbecoming situation !' 

* I like a man who won't be beaten,' cried the girl, with a 
flash in her blue eyes that startled Billy into recollection of 
a pair that he hated j * if he had run for his life when he 
saw the spear in Djarrah's hand, I should have despised him 
with all my soul !' 

*And when do they mean to kill himf said Billy, 
placidly. 

* Ball him !' she faltered, * Djarrah will not let them do 
that. He is under Djarrah's protection, and even Monana 
dares not harm him !' 

^Djarrah/' said Billy, doubtfully; *his word will not 
have half the weight of Monana's. She's only got to hold 
up her finger, and the tribe would do her bidding. To 
them she's a witch, a wise woman, while Djarrah's only a 
young warrior, whom half the men of the tribe are jealous 
of, since all the women are in love with him.' 

*Are theyl' said Yuntha, looking out wistfully at the 
water. 'I wish he would marry one of them, or that 
Monana would take us home to our own people. Why are 
we here, Billy, pensioners on the bounty of strangers, and 
only tolerated because Monana teaches them our Maori arts, 
and inspires them with fear V 

* She's got her reasons, no doubt,' said Billy, gravely, 
* though I don't know 'em — 1 reckon mother's love 's mostly 
at the bottom of it — and she wanted to keep you out of the 
way of the white men. And p'r'aps she's right,' he added, 
looking at the girl anxiously ; * you'd just suffocate in the 
life those folks live, and over there you'd be nobody.' 

* And what are we here V cried Yuntha, swiftly j * what 
is the disgrace that forbids our going back to Maori-land, 
that makes you and my grandmother labour to set me 

8—2 
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against the white race ? There is more than one secret 
between us, Billy/ she added, with a faint blush ; ' it has 
been deceit all round with us, and only Djarrah is perfectly 
true — he knows no tongue save that of the aborigines, he is 
content to be an outcast, and live the life of strangers.' 

* For your sake,' said Billy, drily, * and haven't you been 
content too up to yesterday V 

* Yes,' she said, slowly, ' I was happy, — it was the life to 
which I was bred and bom, but to-day, Billy, to-day. . . .' 

She turned swiftly and put her slender hand on his arm. 

* Billy,' she cried, * did you know it all along — what I 
was ashamed to tell you — that I thought such a disgrace 
till yesterday — that my father was white V 

* I've heard whispers of it,' said Billy ; * but the disgrace 
was not of your own making, my dear, and to be sure 
nobody 'ud ever think of visiting it upon you !' 

* It is no disgrace !' she cried indignantly ; then blushed, 
and looked down at her beautiful bare limbs. *But he 
would not have dared to try and kiss me if I had been 
white — would he, Billy V said the girl, in an ashamed voice, 
and with her head turned away. 

'Women are women,' said Billy, judiciously, *and 
whether white, brown, or black, what they want they'll 
mostly get — even to such a trifle as a kiss.' 

* Is it a trifle V said Yuntha, not looking round. 

* Kiss and bliss/ said Billy, meditatively, * that's how 
those darned poets make things rhyme ; but in real life 
things sorts themselves out differently, and something 
more than kissing's wanted to furnish out a house and 
trimmings.' 

* A house V said Yuntha, gazing at the river. * That 
means four walls, and no air or sun — a place to stifle and 
die in. No one would wish love to furnish that 1' 
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* There's men,' said Billy, deliberately, * that sell their 
souls, comciences, bodies, their very lives, to call them- 
selves owners of four walls, and go through life without a 
bit of pleasiure, without even having time to look at the 
stars, because they've sold themselves to keep up ap- 
pearances.' 

* What are appearances V said Yuntha. 

* Shadows of everything in life that's worth having,* said 
Billy, with vigour ; * and that's why I've always thought, 
my dear, that this was the best sort of life for you after 
all, and how you'd sicken and pine away if ever you were 
taken out of your green forests, and your free ways.' 

* Then why did you teach me English V she said, lifting 
two clear young eyes, before which Billy squirmed, and felt 
himself in a hole. To be sure, the fact of an Englishman 
penetrating to this remote and isolated spot was a huge 
misfortune, but there was no reason why the deluge should 
follow it; and in Billy's opinion the time for revealing 
himself was by no means ripe, though if second-sight could 
have set before him the subsequent events of the day, he 
might have spoken out, and so averted some misery and 
some joy. 

* Why did I teach you English, my dear V he said, at 
last. * Because it seemed natural like to speak to you that 
way.' Here he stumbled and faltered, while Yuntha's 
eyes looked to him like clear pools in which something 
gradually stirred, and that he knew to be the awakening of 
memory. 

* I know now,' she said slowly ; * it has puzzled me ever 
since I saw him yesterday — and by degrees I have remein- 
hered, though Monana always told me I dreamed ; I have 
seen white men before, and they were kind to me, when I 
was only a little child !' 
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* And were they kind to you, my dear V said ^ Billy, with 
a suspicious tremble in his voice : * and to be sure they 
loved you, and '11 watch over you as long as there's breath 
in their bodies.' 

* Watch over me !' repeated Yuntha, incredulously ; * no, 
no, Billy, it is you and I who have to watch over them / 
And we must contrive his escape — it will not be so difficult 
to manage if we lay our heads together.' 

* Supposing he has run away already V said Billy. 
Yuntha's colour sank — this idea had never occurred to 

her ; and the thought of the wounded man staggering out 
of his hut, and pursued by the deadly boomerangs, made 
her start up, eager to return to the camp to see if such 
disaster had befallen. 

* But Djarrah gave him in charge of the old chief,* she 
said, eagerly, as she turned to go ; * and Monana would not 
harm him !' she added, ignorant of the morning's scene. 

* No,' said Billy, slowly ; ' but if she thought you'd been 
a bit struck by his colour, she might polish him off quick 
— and Djarrah might talk till he was blue, but nobody 'ud 
listen. She's got all the tricks of them darned Tohungas, 
and can make a voice come out of heaven and whistle as 
she pleases — and if she whistles it down that he is to die, 
why, die he will ; for there's no pigs here, as in New 
Zealand, to divert attention from man as a handsome 
joint.' 

*But these people do not eat the white man,' said 
Yuntha, indignantly ; * that is one reason while I love them 
— they are poor, despised, treated as wild beasts by the 
Englishmen, but they live better lives on the whole than 
do we in Maori-land, and if we are more civilized, they are 
more human.' 

*And are you fretting after your own country?' said 
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Billy, curiously ; * but> Lord, youVe never seen it, and how 
can you think about what you don't remember V 

* I have been thinking of it to-day/ she said, sadly, * and 
of all Djarrah has taught me — his father was but a boy 
when grandmother brought him away, but she had taught 
him all the traditions of our race, and though Djarrah 
makes no complaint, though he dresses, lives like the 
aborigines here, I think that in his heart he is always long- 
ing to return to his tribe and country.' 

'And would you go with him, my dear]' said Billy> 
looking at her earnestly. 

* Yes,' she said, firmly ; * we are only three, and we will 
stand and fall together. But Monana will not go, and we 
shall probably live and die here. And they have been 
kind to us,' she added gently, * and perhaps it is my fault 
that I could not try to make friends with the women ; they 
think me vain, and they do not like my dress.' 

* To be sure there's something very spicy about it,' said 
Billy, with a judicial air. * Many and many a she New 
Zealander I've seen in them netted things made of flax- 
leaves, but somehow they didn't sit to their shapes as yours 
do — and you make 'em fresh every day — which is all the 
difference.' 

*I think I'll wear an opossum rug, Billy,' she said, 
anxiously j * only it is so hot, and I could not breathe in it ; 
and it is spring-time, and one longs for something cool. 
But they will never love me here. They hate my blue 
eyes.' 

' How do you know they are blue f said Billy, crossly. 

She pointed to the river. 

* There's my looking-glass,' she said. 

* And to be sure it's your misfortune, not your fault, that 
a bit of the sky's got into your eyes,' said Billy ; * but 
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there, if Djarrah don't mind, who else is there to 
gnimble V 

* There are other men in the world besides Djarrah,' she 
said, proudly j then turned to see the Englishman standing 
motionless, as in the attitude of listening, behind her. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



* For when ye gang to the Broomfield Hill, 

Ye'll find your love asleep, 
With a silver belt around his head 
And a broom cow at his feet.' 

The purity of Yuntha's complexion was quite restored in 
the Englishman's eyes when he awoke. 

He had dreamed of her, and she had mocked him, and 
fired his blood anew as she led him a chase that ended in 
his seizing her, only to find that she had changed into 
another woman who had never run away from him, or 
possibly any other man, in her life. 

He woke determined to reverse the disappointment of 
his dream, and on looking through the boughs, discovered a 
state of things that seemed to lend itself favourably to 
his resolve, for the whole encampment appeared to be 
absent or asleep; and while Monana nodded outside her 
miam, the old man set as watch over him was sitting bolt 
upright in a slumber that must have been happy, to judge 
by the serene smile that illumined his features. 

The Englishman did not waste much time in hesitation, 
but with his coat hanging from one shoulder lifted the mat 
that formed his doorway, and stepped boldly out. 

For a moment the glare blinded him after the cool shadow 
of his miam, then bare-headed he crossed to where Monana 
sat, and without stopping to see whether she only simu- 
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lated sleep, or really slept, he thrust aside the curtain and 
looked in. 

It was empty — that ring of emerald couch-grass, that 
janitor without, had fooled him as to her retreat, and no 
doubt she was laughing at him from the shelter of one of 
the women's huts, or trysting with Djarrah at some point 
equi-distant from the hunters and the camp. But this green 
chamber was hers, and his fastidious eye, while embracing 
its details at a glance, acknowledged that no English maiden 
could have rivalled it in purity and refinement, and made 
him the keener in his search for her, though as to what 
direction that search should take he was uncertain. 

Monana had stirred and muttered as he brushed against 
her, but slept on, and save the old man, no living soul was 
within the Englishman's ken as he turned to the river — 
cool, sparkling, lovely — and thought that a header into it 
offered more charm even than the pursuit of a brown 
coquette. 

Here, too, was his chance of escape — perhaps mercifully 
placed in his way by Djarrah, and winked at by Monana, 
who only desired his disappearance from the scene. But in 
this he was only partly right, for while the old aborigine 
only simulated sleep, and wished the Englishman to get 
away, Monana, secure in his guardianship of the foe, enjoyed 
in dreams the vengeance she was secretly preparing to wreak 
upon the young man's head, and was happy. 

The stranger's keen eye swept the women's quarter in 
vain — each miam was mute, eyeless, without sign or sound 
of any living thing within, and to search them would be 
folly when moments were golden, and at any moment a 
spear in his back might pay his debt to nature without any 
reference to his own personal feelings. 

Nevertheless, there was no particular hurry, he thought. 
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as he turned his face to the river, and stood for a minute 
beneath the shade of a tree ; he would stroll a little way, 
and, if pursued, take to the water, and make up his mind 
there as to what he wanted. 

Soon he forgot himself and the smart of his shoulder in 
admiration of his surroundings. No English river was ever 
bordered more beautifully than this one, with its fragrant 
yellow blossom, its lofty gum-trees and -dark swamp oaks, 
that at a little distance resembled firs and vividly recalled a 
home landscape. 

Here, too, rose tail and stately such reeds as in silent 
armies guard our village streams, and here clustered in 
bunches of white flowers and bright crimson fruit the 
native raspberry — crude, sour, but by its flavour trans- 
porting the Englishman, who plucked and ate, to a certain 
garden where he had once gathered an improved version of 
the fruit, and at the same time became possessor of a com- 
modity that he did not particularly want. 

There was not a sound from the camp at his back, nor 
did there seem any danger ahead as he idled along with his 
hands behind him, haK expecting to hear a light footstep, 
and see the provoking lips and lovely limbs of the first 
woman who had ever laughed at and defied hina. 

He felt the fleeting touch of those velvet lips yet, and the 
lissom waist that his hands had spanned had given him a 
new sensation as to the elasticity of a woman's body. And 
to find a pride of glance in a savage that matched his own, 
combined with a spirit that beat his, was another of those 
odd discoveries to which he had more than once found him- 
self committed, increasing his opinion of woman as game 
superior to any other kind that earth affords. 

Involuntarily the hand he had lifted to strip off his 
shooting-jacket halted, and dropped to his side. 
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Safety, honour, all the traditions of a life that was of 
some value in this world's mart, lay on the other side of the 
river, and on this hither one no more than the chance of 
seeing a savage beaten on her own ground, and by her own 
weapons. 

To punish her — ^to make her suffer — above all, to be re- 
cognised as her master — these considerations kept his coat 
hanging to his shoulder, and sent him farther on his path 
by the river's edge ; but all at once he stopped, and was on 
the point of retracing his steps, when the echo of a girl's 
voice reached him, and in the wink of an eyelid he had re- 
cognised it for Yuntha's. His pulses leaped as he went 
forward — ^the hurry of his steps startled and brought him 
presently to a halt. He was probably rushing to dis- 
enchantment, and if the girl once permitted herself to be 
caught he might swim the river (now becoming deep and 
broad) and return heart-whole to his kangaroo hunting and 
his ulterior duties. But these were scarcely in his mind, as, 
after that brief battle between inclination and common 
sense, he stole softly as any aborigine on the pair seated 
beneath the acacia, and prepared to overhear their con- 
versation without any particular sensation of eaves- 
dropping. 

The girl's back suggested rather less of her shape than an 
average English maiden's might at a ball ; but that of her 
companion struck the stranger with a curious sort of re- 
cognition, as one who perceives home landmarks in a 
strange city. 

But before he had time to hear a syllable the pair 
detected him ; and while Yuntha sprang to her feet, seem- 
ing to be on the point of diving into the water after the 
water-moles, who had sunk like stones to the bottom on 
hearing the stranger's approach, Billy merely looked round 
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and grunted, then resumed his inspection of the landscape ; 
so that the girl and man were as practically alone as when 
they had faced- each other for the first time. 

*You boxed my ears yesterday/ said the Englishman, 
gravely, * won't you shake hands with me to-day V 

She timidly held out her brown palm, and blushed when 
he stooped his head and kissed it. Was she more dangerous 
so than in advance or retreat 1 He was not sure till she 
lifted her eyes to his, and straight through his heart there 
darted a pang that startled himu He turned pale, and 
Yuntha, thinking that the pain of his wound had driven 
the blood from his cheek, involuntarily put out her arms as 
though to save him from falling. 

* So it was not the Neilyeri V he said, swiftly, and looking 
for some sign of shame in her face. 

* No,' she said, simply, then bent her head a moment in 
deep thought, yet as one who listens. * There is some dis- 
turbance in the camp,' she said to Billy ; * can they have 
discovered his escape already ? But the hunters have not 
returned, and the old chiefs are usually asleep at this hour.* 

* If he wants his life,' said Billy, facing round, * he'll just 
run for it, or swim, for they're after him like a pack of 
hounds, if I don't mistake. Come,' he added, briefly, and 
pointed to the distant line of coast hills ; but the English- 
man stood immovable, with his eyes fixed on the girl, and 
said: 

* You wish me to go V 

Perhaps all the chances and possibilities of what she 
renounced showed in her beautiful eyes, and cried out in 
her voice, as, with almost a sob, she echoed : 

*Go!' 

'No, I shall stay,' he said, and folded his arms, and 
turned his back to the river. 
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* In one minute .they will be here/ said Yuntha, pale and 
wan in her ejtcitement ; * you have no chance- of *b'fe with 
them, but Billy will take you to a place of safelfy, and across 
the Bush to Bathurst' 

But while her ears listened, and her blue eyes deepened 
and darkened with fear, the Englishman stood firm and 
showed no sign of flight 

* Do you value your life so lightly V she said ; * hark ! 
they are coming — they are in sight — go, go!' and she 
pushed him towards the river. 

But he caught the slender hands and held them fast; 
their eyes met, and he knew himself to be little better than 
a madman, as he said : 

* I will go, if you will come with me.' 

The cries of the pursuers were already in their ears, 
Monana's voice outshrieking all. In ten seconds the 
Englishman would be overtaken, and his shrift, as Yuntha 
well knew, short. 

Only ten seconds, and in one her resolve was taken. 

* Come,' she said, holding out her hand as simply as if 
she were doing the most natural thing in the world, and 
plunged with him into the river, pursued by a shower of 
darts as they swam to the opposite bank ; then, all dripping 
as they were, ran like hind and doe towards the bush with 
a fleetness that the wind might hardly have outstripped, so 
that the shouts of the pursuers grew each moment more 
faint, and had altogether ceased when by intricate paths 
they reached a fastness known only to herself and Billy ; 
and with a sob of relief, the girl cried : 

* We have reached the refuge, and you are saved !' 

But even as he realized his safety, he fainted at her feet, 
for in that breathless flight his wound had reopened, and 
his shirt was scarlet with a stream of blood that even yet 
continued to flow. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

* Take ye the rings off your fingers, 

Put them on his right hand, 
To let him know when he does wake. 
His love was at his command.' 

At night the bush is always fragrant, and the forest animal 
life begins. As the moon rises, all sorts of curious sights 
and sounds assert themselves, and the old legends of the 
fairies and pixies recur to the mind as facts. 

This night-life that is made up of unexpected exquisite 
scents, soft footfalls, and gentle flittings of bird and animal 
unseen by day, with the wild fresh air, and solemn rocking 
of the pines overhead, might make a man think who never 
had thought before, and the Englishman thought his fill 
when wakening at midnight he looked up at his star- 
spangled canopy, and tried to remember what had happened. 
A couch of green fern was beneath him, but who had plucked 
it ? At his side were laid food and water, and the smart in 
his shoulder had ceased — on putting up his hand to it he 
found that it had been newly dressed, and leaves placed 
between his stiffened shirt and his skin. 

And yet he was alone save for the voices of the forest^ 
and his heart sank as he looked around and knew that 
Yuntha had disappeared. 

In that moment of bitterness he told himself that she had 
saved him only to leave him to perish, but the food at his 
side gave a gentler interpretation to her absence, and he 
lifted himself on one arm, and while he ate scarcely appre- 
ciated the skill that had provided the meaL 

For the fish she had waded breast high in a lagoon, and 
instead of spearing them, had chased and seized their slippery 
bodies in her slender hands, then cooked them by fire pro- 
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duced in a way no civilized man would have supposed 
possible. A species of bread too she had produced in the 
same manner, and the gourd that held his draught of water 
was one of those ingenious contrivances that none but the 
hand of a woman could devise. 

But when he had ate and drunk, his couch of fern grew 
intolerable, and a restlessness seized him that brought his 
head a little nearer the stars, and sent him on short quests 
that in every instance resulted in new discoveries. But he 
did not find the one he wanted, and came back disconsolate 
each time to his starting-point, at last lying down to sleep 
without any particular expectation of waking in the world 
of the living to-morrow. Yet invisible hands must surely 
have shed over him the fern and grass that fell thick and 
soft on him by-and-by ; and an ear so fine and delicate that 
the bending of a blade of grass, the rustle of a leaf, or the 
breaking of a twig, could not escape it, watched over his 
slumbers so that no harmful thing might come nigh him, 
and peaceful as a child rocked in its mother's arms, the 
white man slept. But with morning the vigil was relaxed, 
and in the wild fresh scents and sounds that greeted his 
opening eyes, the Englishman found not one trace of the 
presence of the girl whose image had haunted his dreams. 

He looked around him and knew that in the midst of this 

teeming forest life, of its bountiful provisions for its creatures, 

he must yet starve, for with all his civilization he had not 

mastered one of the arts which a savage must either learn. 

Or perish from lack of knowing. 

He was alone in the bush — a thicket, ten yards of which 
from any given point meant an aimless wandering that must 
i"esult in death — and she had saved him from caprice, and 
flown homeward to her black lover by way of consolation. 

Nevertheless, he would make his toilette, and rashly he 
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followed his ear till it guided him to a little runnel in which 
he dipped his face and head, then washed his hands, and 
would have washed his blood-stained shirt, but that he did 
not know how to dry it, and so wore it back to the point 
whence he had diverged, where a most delightful surprise 
awaited him. 

Breakfast smoked by the side of his deserted couch, testi- 
fying by its odour and heat that it had not been there 
longer than a few moments, so that the bearer of it might 
be suspected as not far off. 

' Breakfast, sir V said a charming voice close at hand, and 
there emerged from behind a tree Yimtha, who had made 
her toilette, too, and refreshed her leaves so that she had 
the advantage over his scarlet shirt, and a fine air of 
independence as she advanced to serve him. 

*Did you sleep wellf she said, as she kneeled to the 
dressed kangaroo on its burning embers ; then, as he made 
no answer, looked up and met his eyes. 

* Did you V he said. 

* I am used to the bush,' she said, and signing to him to 
eat, was gone from his side, leaving him tantalized by an 
only half-grasped vision of fresh morning loveliness, after 
which he dashed in vain — the trees had swallowed her up, 
and he returned, baffled, to the meal her skill had pro- 
vided. 

So she could love but not trust him — was the fault to be 
found in her conduct or his 1 

He looked a cheerful image of broad-shouldered misery 
as he sat down with his back to the breakfast, hoping that 
his abstinence would bring her from her concealment ; and, 
indeed, it was not long before a timid shape approached 
him, and an anxious voice said : 

* Isn't it good ? And I took so much trouble to catch 
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him! And you will wint all your strength,' she said, 
shaking her head, * for the moment Billy comes, you must 
push on to Bathurst ; and he may be here at any moment. 
I cannot think why he is so long.' 

* And you f he said, involuntarily. 

* I shall go home,' she said, simply. * Monana will be 
angry, but Djarrah will not be — he would have done as 
much for you himself — but it would have been better if you 
had come with Billy.' 

' You love Djarrah V he said, as she kneeled by the rude 
stove and offered meat to him in her beautiful brown 
hands. 

* Yes,' she answered, gently ; * we are cousins — we have 
been all our lives together, wanderers in a strange land, and 
some day we hope to go back. . . . But you must eat,' she 
said, still holding the food towards him. 

He sprang up and took it from her hands, saying : 

*You have served me often, Yuntha, and now I will 
serve you ;' and handing her to the couch, sat down beside 
her. 

Probably no kangaroo meat ever served by fingers and 
thumbs was more dehcious to man and woman than was 
this, so that when all was eaten, one of them sighed, and 
the other wished she had provided more. Hunger had 
overpowered politeness, and scarcely a word had been ex- 
changed over the bones that each picked with a simplicity 
of intention that lent almost a barbaric dignity to the man's 
proceedings, while the girl performed gracefully enough a 
feat that was as natural to her as to breathe. 

But almost before he had finished his sigh, she was gone 
from beside him, and washing her face in the runnel of 
water that he had visited that morning. 

She looked up at him with a rain of diamond drops on 

9 
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her face and hair as he ap{nt>adied, then blushed, and 
said: 

* Perhaps there would be time — ^before Billy comes — iom 
me to wash your shirt f 

' I will wash it myself,' he said, and without more adc 
had it oSy and was kneeling with bare shoulders smooth as 
satin on the opposite side of the water before she could stop 
him, and, forgetful of his wound, began to scrub at it with 
the energy of a hundred washerwomen. 

* Your shoulder P cried Yuntha, in horror, and frightened, 
perplexed, she knew not why, at the dazzling whiteness of 
lus skin ; but he only scrubbed the harder, upon which she 
caught the flannel from him, or thought she did, but he had 
kept a comer to which he held like grim death, and the 
harder she tu^ed, the more did he, till the girl lost her 
temper and the man laughed. 

* This is pure obstinacy,' she cried, relinquishing the bone 
of contention with such suddenness as sent the Englishman 
backwards with more celerity than grace, while with the 
air of a princess who had only stooped to play washerwoman, 
she marcheSl indignantly away. 

But her 'dignity made his opportunity, and he had inter- 
cepted her before she had gone a dozen yards. 

' You shall wash it,' he said, penitently, ' and Pll hang it 
out to dry.' 

He ventured to take her hand as he spoke, and sh€ 
allowed herself to be led back to the runnel, while with the 
air of one who magnanimously renounces all chances oi 
glory in a difficult enterprise, the Englishman sat down at 
a little distance, and intently watched the proceedings. 

Through the large flat leaves of the blue gum overhead 
the sun's rays could not penetrate, and the air was almost 
cool, but to wash without soap is perhaps fatiguing work. 
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foxr Yuntha's colour rose as the shirt approached whiteness, 
^•J^^ci the happy moment (to the Englishman) of hanging it 
o^^'fc, grew more distant as she sighed and said : 
* I wish Billy would come !' 

-Alas ! Poor Billy was not likely to arrive — his body had 
^^^n made a mere pincushion of darts as he interposed him- 
s^lzf between the savages and the flying pair, and that he 
^^-<^ not been finally despatched was due to the fleetness of 
^*^<=^t that carried him to a hiding-place where he might 
^l^ed to death or starve, since no human creature was likely 
^^^ come nigh him. 

* And supposing Billy doesn't come V said the Englishman. 
The girl dropped the shirt, and turned as pale surely as 
a.xx^ white woman might have done. 

*But he knows where to find us,' she said; 'this is a 
secret haimt that not a living soul knows of but he and I ; 
^ixd Monana would not harm him : he has followed us these 
S^^teen years, and is friendly with all the tribes.' 

*I)id Billy teach you English V said the young man, 
STavely ; ' and how to box ears, and the airs of a coquette V 

* What is a coquette V said Yuntha, leaning forward on 
'^ei slender hands. 

*A woman who runs away from a man one minute, and 
after him the next' 

* Have I run after you ]' said the girl, thoughtfully ; * and 
^ be sure I have run beside you. But were you thinking 
^^ an Englishwoman ]' 

She was rinsing and wringing the water out of the flannel 
^ she spoke, and he thought her glance gave him license to 
approach her a little more nearly, and take a sleeve of the 
^uch-contested garment, as he replied : 

* If you weren't brown, I would swear you are an English- 
woBttan yourself.' 

9—2 
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The girl stooped hastily, and picked up the other sleeve, 
and with the drooping shirt hanging between them, the 
pair walked gingerly enough to a sunburnt bit of grass, on 
which they carefully stretched the casus bell% and left it 
alone in its glory. 

* Your wound will not need dressing before night,' she 
said, as they walked side by side; *but Billy is late. I 
think I will go a little way, and see if I can meet him.' 

' Don't,' said the Englishman, eagerly. * I am sure to be 
potted by a native, and that would be such a pity after all 
the trouble you've taken to save me l' 

She shook her head and laughed. 

* You are quite safe,' she said ; * not even Djarrah could 
find his way here without a clue — the difficulty will be to 
get you away without being overtaken by the tribe.' 

* And if Billy does not turn up V persisted the English- 
man. 

Yuntha turned pale, and clasped her hands as one in 
sudden fear. 

* He must P she cried ; then added in the same breath, 

* Oh ! what have I done ? Without Billy I cannot save 
you.' 

* Don't you think we're pretty comfortable as we are ?' 
suggested the Englishman, quite unabashed; *I'll catch the 
game, and you can do the cooking !' 

' And the washing ?' said Yuntha, demurely. 

* Oh ! I'll help,' he cried, eagerly; then added, persuasively, 

* don't you think it is about time we saw about snaring oiur 
dinner % Only we've got no weapons.' 

Yuntha laughed and extended her ten slender fingers. 

* How did I get your breakfast V she said ; then, with aW- 
her brightness clouded, added, * I wonder if anjrthing ha^ 
happened to poor Billy V 
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The Englishman devoutly hoped that something had, but 
his blue eyes looked almost as guileless as hers as he said : 

* Supposing we go and look for him ? He may not be far 
oflF, but wounded.' 

The girl started from his side, at the thought, and ran 
before him till she reached a tree, up which she swarmed 
Uke a squirrel, amazmg the Englishman, who on reaching 
the tree found notches cut in its side by which she had as- 
cended. 

Neither by foot nor eye could he follow her, and it struck 
him that this was perhaps her sleeping chamber, whose out- 
look permitted her to keep a keen watch out on the sur- 
rounding country. 

And he was right. 

At the very summit of the tree the leaves presently parted 
to allow a charming brown head to appear, and a pair of 
blue eyes scanned the valley that far below and distant 
about five miles lay stretched before her. She could faintly 
see the miams, and could even make out that there was no 
earcitement or running to and fro — and with something like 
a pang she told herself that not even Djarrah cared enough 
for her, to pursue her. A sudden sense of loneliness pierced 
the girl's soul — and a little fear, for when love the pilgrim 
knocks loud at the human heart that has often said nay to 
him in other guise, it is with trembling and doubt that she 
unlatches the door, and sees him standing on the threshold, 
less beautiful perhaps in the reality than her fancy had 
painted him. 

The leaves closed over the girl's head, and with her arms 
clasped round the fork of the tree, she laid her cheek down 
on them, and fell soimdly and sweetly asleep. 
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CHAPTEE VILL 

' His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame ; 
His lady's ta'en another mate, 
Sae we may mak' our dinner sweet.' 

Now when Monana witnessed the elopement that had all 
the simplicity of most unpremeditated feats, she leaped at 
once to the conclusion that the pair had fallen in love at 
first sight, and that Yuntha was as fatally willing to sacri- 
fice herself to a white man's caprice, as her mother and 
grandmother had been before her. 

* Kill him P she cried to the men behind her, then 
snatched a spear from one of them, and herself leaped into 
the water after the fugitives, but they swam like ducks, and 
having a good start, kept it, disappearing far ahead of her 
in the Bush, and with none of those darts sticking in their 
backs that were intended for them. 

Billy was less fortunate, for as he had naturally taken to 
his heels after the runaways, he was detected at once as an 
accomplice, and it was with difficulty that he managed to 
reach a place of safety, where he swooned from loss of 
blood, and, so far as he knew, died, and ended all. 

As he, too, vanished from Monana's sight, and some 
lurking doubts she had felt of his integrity leaped to con- 
viction, she uttered a cry fierce as the ' slogan's deadly yell,' 
and dashed forward at a speed with which the men who 
followed her vainly tried to compete, though before long she 
stopped, feeling the madness, the uselessness of this head- 
long chase into chaos. 

With as much chance of success might one spring from a 
headland into the ocean in prirsuit of a particular fish who 
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had for a moment risen to the surface, as search in these 
virgm fastnesses of the Bush for the girl who knew them 
better than any native in the land, and who could make 
her way across country without guides, weapons, or even 
the commonest adjimcts to life that the merest savage 
requires. And presently Djarrah would be returning — 
Djarrah, whose nature had been so softened by her in- 
fluence and teaching, that his fiercest passions were under 
her control, and till she should come to him willingly, he 
would not enforce the virtual betrothal that existed between 
them, and was now rewarded with the usual payment 
accorded to noble natures — betrayal. 

Monana would go back to the encampment, meet and 
tell him the truth; for the rest, the tribe that she had 
adopted as her own would know how to follow and punish 
the culprits, and her heart swelled with rage against Yuntha 
as she turned homewards. Was there not in the girl the 
false, fickle blood of the Englishman — had she not leaped 
into his arms at. a word, a look, while fierce wooing had 
been needed to subdue her mother and grandmother before 
her? 

A curious joy stole into Monana's veins — she had always 
set Djarrah before Yuntha in her heart, and now he would 
be her own, he would hate and curse the girl, and choose 
a wife from among these despised people, whom she loved 
so infinitely better than those Maori-folks who roused in 
Yuntha so keen a pride. 

Why pursue the flying pair ? Let them fulfil their fate 
— let the girl suffer that to which she had doomed herself, 
inevitably the same fate as that of others before her. 

On a sudden Monana's blood cooled, and she walked 
calmly enough into the encampment just in time to meet 
the returning himters with Djarrah at their head. 
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Then she ran to him, then with something of the cold, 
slow comfort in evil tidings that none hut old age knows, 
she told him the truth, always with that hidden reserva- 
tion in her mind that now he was Jier own, son of her son, 
heart of her heart, whose father was bom before the white 
man had beguiled her, and driven her out like a new Hagar 
with an Ishmael at her side, and his yoimg child lying at 
her breast. 

Djarrah had met her with eager, flaming eyes, for, rejoic- 
ing in the first tenderness he had ever provoked from 
Yuntha, he had that morning gone out to his work like a 
giant refreshed, and feeling sure of possessing before long 
the coy, exquisite creature who had made his pattern of 
womanhood, and from whom other women had never once 
succeeded in distracting him. And he had hailed with 
satisfaction the signs of confusion and excitement that met 
his eyes and ears on his return, for what could they mean 
but that the Englishman had escaped, as he had meant him 
to do ? And yet the noble fellow blamed himself as with 
treachery as he advanced, for might he not have trusted 
Yuntha, and would she not reproach him with his lack of 
faith ? 

Nevertheless his step was buoyant, his face beautiful with 
hope, as half-way across the camp he was met by Monana, 
who spoke some words to him that seemed to turn him to 
stone as he stood, while gradually the rich blood ebbed 
away from his face, till its pallor was even more piteous to 
see than the mortal paleness of the man who is white. 

His hand stiffened on the boomerang he held, but felt no 
impulse to strike. In that moment love was stronger in 
him than vengeance, and only the consciousness that 
Yuntha had betrayed him — that he had lost her — filled his 
stricken heart. 
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Then, staggering a little, and as a child who, hearing 
bad news of its absent mother, sets vaguely out to seek, 
and ask her if it be true, Djarrah crossed to that ring of 
emerald couch-grass, over which he had never stepped, and 
without a thought of it, drew aside the curtain of the miam 
and looked in. 

She must be there — but no, there was her empty couch, 
and yonder her little ornaments and pretty treasures fastened 
to the rude walls, and at his feet the half-finished belt that 
she had been weaving when Monana had rashly let her go 
forth alone. 

And that very morning when her blue eyes had looked 
at him so sweetly, she must have had that in her mind 
which a mere word from the white man could convert into 
treachery, and without a thought of himself, or the familiar 
life she was leaving, she could put her hand in the stranger's 
and flee with him * like a love-bird flying to her mate,' as 
Monana had shrieked, and this was his proud, delicate 
Yuntha. ... a thought struck him once, but he thrust it 
away. If she had only meant to start the white man on 
his difiicult journey she would have returned long ere this, 
for she was brave, and would not have feared her reception, 
but she did not wish to return, and out yonder she and 
her white lover were together in the Bush — alone. 

Not a sound escaped him — not a muscle of his face 
moved. Heroic in mental as in bodily suffering, these poor 
savages might teach us many a lesson of bravery and 
patience, and put to shame the tears and cries with which 
we meet the reverses of fate. 

Then, while Monana stood apart, some of the men came 
near, and taunted him with his lack of manliness in mourning 
one who had been so light of heart, and one young aborigine 
chief, rival to Djarrah in his strength and skill, if not in 
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beauty, and who had secretly coveted Yontha and been 
repulsed by her, now gave vent to his rage and disappoint- 
ment by saying that for his part he thou^t the camp well 
rid of her, applying to her an epithet that he swore he knew 
her to deserve. 

It was the first and last insult to Yuntha that Djarrah 
ever heard, for without stirring a hair's breadth from where 
he stood, he lifted his arm, and struck the liar such a blow 
between his eyes as brought him like a stone to earth, 
where he lay longer than there seemed any reason for, till 
on lifting him they foimd him dead. 

Then loud murmurs of wrath and anger rose, headed by 
a woman's passionate shriek as she threw herself on the yet 
warm body, and cursed the girl whose beauty had seduced 
his heart from her, while Monana trembled, knowing the 
aborigine law, which demanded a life for a life, whether 
taken by a stranger, or one of themselves. But before one 
of the hundred hands outstretched to seize could touch him, 
Djarrah, with a sudden putting forth of his whole matchless 
strength, had leaped from their midst, and taken to the 
river. She drew her breath hard as he dived and vanished, 
only to reappear out of reach of the spears that followed 
him, and with straining eyes saw him disappear almost at 
the exact point where the Englishman and Yuntha had 
entered the Bush. 

Then a cruel, slow look of satisfaction overspread her 
features, for she knew that in the tribe's pursuit of Djarrah, 
the runaway pair v/ould almost certainly be discovered, and 
vengeance executed upon them. 

No need now for her to urge pursuit There was not a 
woman or child in the camp but would by their tears and 
alarms have urged on the chiefs to speed, for would not the 
dead man, unavenged, return to haunt them, to make loud 
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noises in the night, lead them into wrong tracks, and afflict 
both their bodies and souls with mortal sickness ? 

So that within less than an hour a young man with his 
blood on fire through jealousy, and grief for an unpremedi- 
tated crime, had drawn pursuit towards two devoted, light- 
hearted young people, who just then happened to be engaged 
in the occupation of eating bread and honey. 



CHAPTER IX. 



* whaur were ye, my merry young man, 

That I pay meat and fee ; 
Ye wouldna waken me out o* my sleep, 
When my love ye did see.' 

The Englishman had watched at the foot of the tree for 
Yuntha till the heat over-mastered him, and he fell asleep. 

When he woke, it was with the conviction that she had 
flown — for he was beginning to learn her by now, and to 
lay traps for her like any other wild forest creature whose 
habits are only to be found out by degrees. 

He traced his way back to his sleeping quarters, and in 
an instant knew that she had been there, for his couch was 
newly spread with ferns fresh pulled, and above it a rough 
lean-to of bark had been constructed, that would at least 
shield him from the flights of those strange bodies across 
his limbs that had disturbed him in his dreams last night 

All at once he thought of his shirt, and set off running 
for where he had left it, half expecting to find it ironed — 
for what could not those clever fingers of hers accomplish ? 

But it was not ironed — not even particularly well washed, 
he thought to himself ungratefully as he put it on, and 
wondered suspiciously how she came to know the name 
of it. 
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Djamh did not wear one — ^bat perfaapB she luid seen 
other white men, snd inn awsj from them often enough to 
learn how to perform the feat giaoefnllj, bat most good 
things are monotonous in repetition, and he wished she 
would change the roUy and show him if she could fill others 
equally welL 

His wound pained him confoundedly, and how was a man 
to dress his own shoulder t If Billy did not arriye by sun- 
down (and the Englishman had very little fear that he 
would), she would have to attend to his wound hersell 

Perhaps if he groaned she would take compassion on him, 
and come out from her hiding-place; but the ruse was 
unsuccessful, though he Jound a satisfactory reason for 
her hard-heartedness before long in a savoury smell that 
gradually stole into his nostrils, and looking round, 
he saw Yuntha, laughing, and holding a cooked bird in 
her hands. 

' You are always hungry/ she said, as she placed the food 
in its green leaves before him. * Do all you whites eat so 
much more than we savages V she added, stepping back a 
little, and surveying him. 

The Englishman looked from the innocent duck (that he 
longed to eat) to the girl, and wondered if all he had heard 
of the blacks' appetites had been moonshine. 

* Are we so greedy V he said, and felt his himger sink a 
little, and some manly shame that only by a woman's exer- 
tions it could be stayed. 

* No, no r she cried, with instant intuition of his thoughts; 
* but you see you have been so badly brought up, and it's 
not your fault that you are so helpless !' 

He looked up with a comical air at his young censor, then 
longed to box her ears as soundly as she had boxed his — 
for he perceived her pity of him to be sincere, not affected. 
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* You shall feed me no longer !' he cried, and starting up, 
marched off, fully expecting that she would follow. 

But the girl did nothing of the sort To be sure she 
smiled, but her smile was quickly succeeded by a look of 
anxiety verj- sad to see, and she wrung her hands, as in a 
low voice she cried to herself : 
' Oh ! where is Billy V 

But as the Englishman's proud back (all newly-adorned) 
disappeared, she looked up, seeing an ominous red patch on 
liis shoulder that sent her after him like a flash of light. 

' I must dress your wound,' she said ; then, as he still 
stalked forward, ^e ran ahead of him, and the path being 
narrow, extended her arms across it, and barred his 
"way. 

For a moment he trembled, on the verge of seizing her ; 
"the next he was kneeling, and the girl's light fingers were 
"busy in stripping one arm from his shirt, and removing the 
«oaked leaves that, steeped in a secret preparation well 
Imown to the savages, assuages and heals spear-wounds with 
inconceivable rapidity. 

She left him alone for a few minutes, while she gathered 
and steeped fresh leaves in the decoction she had carefully 
prepared overnight; then, applying them to his shoulder, 
felt her admiration rise, as he neither winced nor stirred 
tinder their smart. 

' These English can be brave,' she thought ; and as he 
looked up, his head being so near her own, he caught the 
look in her eyes, and understood it. 

* Are we cowards, too f he said. 

* This is not pain,' she said, as, having finished her task, 
she moved a little away from him. * I could tell you what 
pain is, and how a savage would bear it.' 

* Tell me about it,' said the Englishman, eagerly, and took 
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her hand and led her to the stump of a tree on which she 
sat down absently, and as if her thoughts were far away. 

He was content, as he desired no more than to look at 
her, and never once thought of the limcheon he had been 
too proud to eat ; but when she came out of her day-dream 
with a start, she thought of the duck, and not of her people's 
bravery. 

* Won't you eat it f she said. * You'll be so cross if you 
don't !' 

* Are your men cross when they are hungry V he said, 
smiling. 

' A little,' she said, looking at him thdughtfully ; ' but a 
savage has only himself to blame if he has caught no game 
or fish during the day. But you poor souls must starve if 
some one does not serve you, and you cry out like babies 
whose nurses have forgotten you.' 

'But we shoot and fish,' said the Englishman, rather 
crestfallen. 'It is the wives — I mean the servants — who 
bake and brew, and you won't even allow me to wash my 
own clothes.' 

The girl laughed. 

* You shoot for sport, not to keep the breath in your 
bodies,' she said ; ' and how can you take pride in the food 
that is put before you many times a day, not because you 
are hungry, but because a big bell calls you, just as if you 
were a sheep.* 

'Who told you that?' said the Englishman, laughing 
outright. 

' Billy.' 

'Was Billy ever in England f the young man asked, 
curiously. 

* He lived many year« with English people, but he could 
not bear the life, and ran away into the Bush,' said the girl. 
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* How could he help running away ? But he is getting 
over the dreadful effects of it now,' she added, nodding. 

* You despise our life V he said. 

* No,' she said, wistfully ; * but I pity you. Billy did not 
tell me true about your looks ; but he could not have made 
it up about the houses, and the way you live, and the 
stories you tell, and how cruel you are to one another, and 
how badly you treat your old people.' 

* Stop !' cried the Englishman, laughing. * It's my turn 
now. Do you never tell stories, Yuntha? Does your 
grandmother know that Billy taught you English V 

The girl hung her head, and sadly blushed. 

* I told her no stories,' she said at last ; * she thought 
Billy was dumb — except to me, he has never uttered a 
syllable since he settled on the outskirts of our encamp- 
ment fifteen years ago, and how could she suspect me of 
learning English from a man who is dumb V 

* And of course that was not deceit,' said the Englishman, 
quietly. 

* I could not betray him,' she said, * and it was not until 
I was old enough to choose for myself that he spoke to me, 
and asked if I could learn it.' 

'And being a woman, you said " Yes." ' 

*And being a man, what would you have said V 

'Declined the trouble.' 

' Ah, yes ! Poor thing !' said the girl, with a fine air of 
P^tjr. * Billy said you were all dreadfully lazy, and the 
"®tter bom you were, the worse you spelt 1' 

* Can you spell, miss V said the Englishman, with some 
acerbity. 

* Of course,' she said, proudly. * Billy is a very accom- 
plished person.' 

* Did you ever write a love-letter V he said. 
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' Is it a point of honour with an English lady to answer 
every question that is asked her f said Yuntha, with a mis- 
chievous smila 

' Billy has taught you excellent English,' said the young 
man irrelevantly. * Where could he possibly have picked 
it up V 

*He talked very bad grammar at first/ said the girl, 
shaking her lovely brown head; *but he got me some lesson- 
books, and after that I taught Am' 

* And who taught your grandmother V said the English- 
man. 

* She lived among the whites for years,* said Yuntha, 
gently. * I think that is why she left Maori-land, because 
she had displeased her tribe by going among the white 
people.' 

* And your mother V he said, looking at her keenly, and 
thinking how, in the most perfect types of patrician English 
beauty, he had never seen united the matchless points and 
signs of high breeding that he saw in this young savaga 

* She died young,' said the girl gently. * I can just re- 
member her, and that is all.' 

* Had she blue eyes V he said ; * and did she marry an 
Englishman of good birth V 

Yuntha looked up, startled, then said, * Do white mea 
marry savages T 

*If love is stronger than common sense,' he replied, 
gravely. 

* What is common sense V she said, looking puzzled. * I 
never found anything about that in my school-books.' 

' Common sense is a disagreeable voice that bids you do 
exactly the reverse of what you wish,' said the young man, 
not pausing to take much trouble about his definition, in 
his desire to make her look at him again. 
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But she did not hear him — her delicate ear had caught a 
distinct sound made by no four-footed or flying creature ; 
and as each moment she grew more certain of its approach, 
suddenly she threw up both arms with a gesture of delight, 
and, turning to the Englishman, exclaidied : 



CHAPTER X. 



' How can I live, how shall I live ? 
How can I live for thee ? 
See ye not where my red heart's blude 
Runs trickling down my knee V 

The Englishman had sprung to his feet, and caught her 
hands in his own. 

* Yuntha,' he cried, passionately, * you will not go back to 
the tribe — you will stay with Billy and me V 

* I must go,' she said in a whisper ; but he felt her hands 
grow cold, and a shiver go through her slender body, and 
he swore in his heart that if she went, it should not be 
alone. 

* He comes slowly,' said the girl, bending her head to 
listen. * Oh, poor Billy ! I fear he has been wounded.' 

Perhaps as she went to meet her old friend, she forgot 
the strong clasp that supported her, so that, hand in hand, 
and trembling, the beautiful young people went; but though 
they wandered hither and thither, nowhere could they find 
a trace of Billy, and sadly the girl came back to her seat, 
and sat down as if she had forgotten all about the English- 
man. 

* They have killed him,' she said, * and perhaps they will 
kill Djarrah too — and I shall not dare to go back.' 

* Come with me through the Bush, Yuntha,' cried the 

10 
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young man, eagerly, * and I will leave you in safe hands, or 
you shall come to England,' he added, after a slight pause. 

' No,' she said ; 'my home is here: I should pine and die 
in your English cities. What you call life we call captivity 
— have you ever thought of it Y she went on, with a kind 
of horror in her voice, *how in every choked breath you 
draw, you are denying yourself of all you were bom to — 
freedom, air, light, what every forest creature enjoys and 
glories in T 

*But we do not always live in cities,' said the young 
man, laughing ; * and even there we can breathe. It's our 
moral atmosphere that is wrong, not our physical one.' 

* Then was it the truth Billy told me about you white 
people V said the girl. 

* And have these people among whom you dwell no 
faults 1' he said. 

*Yes,' she said, slowly; *but they spring chiefly from 
necessity and their way of life. They kill their babies 
sometimes ' 

* Did you ever kill one, Yuntha V cried the Englishman, 
with a look of horror. 

* And steal their enemies' kidney-fat now and then,' went 
on the girl, with a covert smile. 

* And your own people, the Maories, have they no faults V 
he said. 

* I have never known my own people,' she said, mourn- 
fully. * There are only Monana's tradition and stories to 
make me understand them; but I think we are a brave 
race. A man who breaks one of his legs in battle will 
coolly go on one side, and fasten it together with his girdle 
and splinters of wood, and then he will go back and fight 
till he is killed ! Another who has been wounded, and 
fears mortification, will dig a hole in the ground, and put 
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his leg in it, and make his friends heap Hve coals round the 
limb till it is literally burnt off, and he will not make a 
sound while it is burning, and be angry if anyone pities 
him!' 

* We can't beat that,' said the Englishman ; * but we can 
fight, Yuntha, and know how to bear hard knocks when we 
are beaten.' 

* We are never beaten,' she said, proudly, and her eyes 
kindled, and her cheek glowed ; * we may abandon, but we 
do not yield a position. Once your people were fighting 
the Maories, who had entrenched themselves against your 
guns, and when they were quite overpowered, and you 
were waiting for them to surrender, suddenly the Maori 
garrison came out of the entrenchment on to the open, and 
in a silent, compact body, without hurry of any kind, 
advanced upon the cordon of troops that surrounded them. 
Their principal chiefs and the women and children were in 
the midst, and though a terrific fire was opened upon them, 
they moved on with the same tranquillity, not a cry or 
sound escaping from even a woman or child ! Would your 
Enghsh men, women, and children, behave like that V 

* I don't think our women would,' said the young man, 
meditatively; *they would probably have screamed, and 
clung to their dressing-cases.' 

*Our women can fight,' said Yuntha, proudly. *Once 
when you had brought a thousand men against a handful 
of ours, your general sent word that we had proved our 
bravery, — that we were surrounded, but if we surrendered, 
our Uves should be spared. We sent back to say, " We will 
fight for ever, and ever, and ever !" Then they said, " Send 
away the women." But our men answered, " The women 
will fight as well as we." And the battle recommenced.' 

* And would you fight V exclaimed the EngHshman. 

10—2 
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* To the death,* she replied, swiftly. * There is no tame 
blood in my veins,' she added, as one ashamed of her own 
vehemence : * my father and mother alike were wanderers, 
and I have the savage wandering blood in me — I shall have 
it to my dying day.' 

She had started up, and the Englishman drew his breath 
hard, and tried to fancy this inspired young nymph in her 
green leaves set down in the midst of a London drawing- 
room — how she would madden all the men, and how the 
women would look at her through their eyeglasses, and 
danm her with the single monosyllable * Black.' 

Yet she was scarcely brown, and surely her skin was 
paler to-day than it had been yesterday, and for the first 
time he saw a resemblance in her face that must have 
struck him long ago, but for her colour. 

* Yuntha,' he cried, suddenly, * had you a white father ?' 
Her colour sank — for the first time he saw fear in her 

eyes, and her lips trembled, but did not speak. 

* Would it not be a disgrace to have a white father, and 
yet be brown V she said ; then added in the same breath, 
* Are the English ladies so venj beautiful V 

* Some of them ;' and yet on casting about in his mind 
he could not find one who was fit to tie Yuntha's shoe- 
string. 

* And what do they wear V said the girl. 

* Clothes,' he said. 

* T know that,' she said, a little impatiently. * Billy told 
me about that,* but what do they call them V 

* Bibs and tuckers,' he said, gravely, * and — and stockings,' 
he added as an after-thought. 

* Poor things !' said the giri, looking down at her own 
exquisitely arched bare brown feet * How can they run 
or climb trees in stockings V 
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* Perhaps they don't try,' he said, laughing. 

' And that reminds me,' she said, looking at him slyly, 
much as one schoolboy may at another secure in the posses- 
sion of certain sweeties; *did you ever eat bread and 
honey V 

* Often,' he said, valiantly; *but what has that to do 
with chmbing trees V 

* You shall see,' she said, laughing, and ran away ; while, 
being a man, he groaned and thought of the despised duck, 
wondering if his manhood permitted him to suggest its 
body as the first course, and the honey as the second. 

Soon she came back with a white and luscious comb piled 
up in a sheet of bark, and in her other hand bore a fresh- 
cooked damper, from which she cut him a slice and bade 
him eat the honey, whose strengthening and satisfying 
properties were beyond belief. 

K he looked a little rueful as he fell to, cutting it into 
squares with his clasp-knife, and passing it under his 
moustache with as little litter as possible, he presently 
found the taste in him grow by what he fed on, so that 
perhaps he had consumed a few pounds when he stopped 
arid gazed around. And surely, never was bread and honey, 
even if served to a queen, eaten in a finer chamber than 
here, with the eternal forest surrounding them with its 
flitting shadows and golden sunshine. 

But one of the shadows seemed to lengthen curiously, and 
by slow degrees to draw nearer and nearer to them, its 
approach rendered inaudible by the noise of a laughing 
jackass overhead. 

And the shadow had eyes that long and keenly watched 
the young man and maiden, yet could take exception to 
neither look, word, nor gesture that passed between them. 
They ate their bread and honey like any other lady and 
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gentleman whom circumstances had somewhat scamped in 
their attire and the matter of table service. 

Presently he groaned, and Yuntha started up like a fawn, 
and ran to him, calling him her dear Billy, her dearest 
friend, and asking him why he had been so long in coming, 
and was he wounded ? 

Somehow the thoughtlessness, the mistake of her flight, 
for the first time struck her, as the poor fellow's glazed eyes 
closed, and he fell back in a stupor that seemed the fore- 
runner of death. 

* He is starving,' she cried ; and laying him gently down, 
flew to the honey, and fed him with it, rejoiced to find that 
he could swallow, so that presently he opened his eyes, and 
looked anxiously at the two young faces above him. 

* You see, my dear, I couldn't get to you before,' he said, 
painfully, * and I shouldn't be here now, only a gin happened 
to come across my tracks, and took me up on her back and 
carried me by bits a good part of the way, and I crawled 
the rest. And you've taken care of her, sir V he said, 
looking searchingly at the Englishman. 

* No ; she has taken care of me,' said the young man ; 
but his eyes met Billy's fearlessly, and the man was satisfied. 

* Oh, poor Billy !' said the girl, tears rolling down her 
cheeks as she smoothed his hair, matted with blood and the 
sweats of his long agony ; * it was all our running away that 
has been the death of you !' 

*No, no,' he said, faintly, *it's only loss of blood and 
hunger. I feel better already, and if you could wash my 
wounds, my dear, I could get to work, and start you off 
quick.' 

She did not hear his latter words, for she had flown off 
to get water ; but the Englishman did, and said : 

* You will send her back to the camp ]' 
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*Send her back to certain death?' said Billy, curtly. 
' No — though she may be overtaken and kiUed yet, thanks 
to you.' 

But Yuntha's return checked the words on the English- 
man's lips; and when she had bathed and dressed his 
wounds, with many a cry of pity at their number and 
extent, Billy ate some more honey, then bade her go to a 
certain tree close by that she knew of, and take out of its 
hollow trunk the articles that she had seen him hide there. 
And first appeared two tightly wrapped-up opossum rugs, 
next a throwing-stick, with a number of short spears for the 
destruction of animals, a hatchet, a short, heavy stick for 
knocking over the smaller kind of bush game, the whole 
armoury, in short, of a man who takes his life in his hand, 
and resolves to keep it, when alone he takes his path 
through the BusL Lastly, there was a native woman's bag. 

*Two opossum rugs, Billy V said Yuntha ; *why, he will 
only want one !' 

* And you'll want another,' said Billy, who, propped up 
against a tree, looked less ghastly than he had done half an 
hour ago. 

* I've got one at home,' she said ; * and it will not take 
me very long to get back.' 

* Only you're not going back,' said Billy, calmly ; * years 
ago we hid them things here on the chance of our running 
away one of these days ; and now you're going to run away 
in real earnest, my dear, but with him /' and he pointed to 
the vanishing Englishman. 

She paled visibly, and looked after him like a wild 
creature whose impulse to flee or stay must be determined 
by its impression of what it gazes on ; then said : 

* Why must I go ? would Djarrah wish it V 
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CHAPTER XL 

* '' O efcoe, O dtnK, LmIj IfaigVel^'' be Hid, 
«* O, wliellier win je gaog or Idde r 
"• in gang, m gug. Lord Wmiam," dke aid, 
** For je hae left me nae otbo' gnide. " ' 

* Mt dear,' said BiDj, taking her two Iffown hands in his^ 
' are yoa afndd f 

' A little/ she said, as she looked after the Englishman's 
diminishing back ; ' bat why will you diire me away from 
yont Why can't we hide here — all three together — ^till 
Djarrah comes back, and yoa are able to show Aim the way 
toBathnrstf 

Tye left a trail of blood along the way,' said Billy, 
meditatirely, ' that even a white man might follow, let alone 
an aborigine, wholl recognise a footprint as easy as an 
Engb'shman H recognise a neighboor^s face. Bat if yoa're 
in a mood for a wholesale massacre of three persons, why, 
then, say the word, and we'll abide it ; bat now, my dear, 
I've got to tell you a dreadful secret, bat p'r^aps when you 
know it, you won't hate me so much as I think.' 

She looked at him earnestly, but could find no deceit in 
his honest, ugly face. 

* What is it, Billy V she said, gently. 

* I'm not an aborigine at all, my dear — I'm white.' 
Yuntha gazed at him for a moment, then burst out 

laughing, and laughed till the tears stood in her eyes. 

* Oh, Billy !' she said at last, * do you expect me to believe 
thatr 

* What it's cost me to keep myself at that high state of 
polish nobody knows,' said Billy, shaking his head sadly ; 

* and as to that wig — so natural like that no one ever sus- 
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pected it weren't growing — why, the making and the wearing 
of it has took a good ten years off my life/ 

Yuntha had recoiled, and now sat gazing at him with new 
eyes, in which horror and gladness were equally blended. 

* And you abused the white people so T she said at last ; 
' why were you so deceitful V she added, reproachfully. 

* Just to feel your two pretty arms round my neck,* said 
Billy, placidly; *but there, the paint and the wig was 
nothing; being dumb bothered me most— it was so strictly 
against my usual habits. But now, my dear, try and throw 
your mind back a bit. You recollect living among a lot of 
men when you were very little ; not old enough, p'r'aps, to 
notice if they were white or black V 

' Yes,' said the girl, slowly. * I can remember it — and 
how kind they were ; but one day I was taken away in a 
big waggon, and one of the men ran after me with my doll.' 

* That's me t said Billy, in a voice of pride, * and, after 
I'd given you the doll, I jumped up behind, without Trian- 
gular Bob's ever knowing it, not even when he was stopped 
in the thickest part of the bush by Cucumber Jack and 
half-a-dozen bushrangers, who didn't want the gold we were 
taking to Melbourne, nor yet our noble selves, but only the 
most loveliest little girl in a white frock, which was your- 
self,' remarked Billy, parenthetically. 

* Who was Cucumber Jack, and why did he want me f 
said Yuntha. 

* He was your venerable papa, my dear,' said Billy, curtly, 
' and I s'pose a bu'st of affection for you had seized him. 
But, lord, his being your father was just an accident Why 
should you concern yourself about it % Sam was your real 
father, though you've had more than one make-believe since 
that. 

* But anyway,' continued Billy, * he didn't find what he 
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wanted, for half an hour before, a woman had begged for a 
lift, and made love to you and the Pied Piper, so that every- 
body being on the look-out for Cucumber Jack, and nobody 
for a woman, somehow she mizzled with you in her arms, 
and it was only by a blest fluke that I caught her up, being 
wider awake than Bob.' 

* Who was Triangular Bob T said the girl, looking rather 
bewildered. 

* Your guardian, vice Long Jem, vice Sam Sweet,' said 
Billy. * Lord ! to think of the lives your valuable little 
person has cost, first and last ! And to be sure I oughtn't 
to mind if I follow such good company,' he added, cheerfully, 
* though what I'd to say to Sam, if he asked if Triangular 
Bob had fulfilled his trust, goodness knows.' 

* What was Bob's trust V said Yuntha. 
Billy shook his head. 

* Nobody ever quite knew, my dear — but one part of it 
was to get you safe over to England, and the other part was 
to take care of some document that Sam died to get ; but, 
as things turned out, / got you, and Bob got off with the 
next valuablest thing to yourself.' 

' Well, I just stole after the woman, and she led me some 
way ; but the wonderf ullest thing was, that by the time Fd 
found you, your alabaster skin was gone, and you might 
have passed for a native child anywhere. If it hadn't been 
for your blue eyes, I'd have sworn you weren't Sam's 
Sweetheart at all, and to be sure I was a long time before I 
was fit to introjuce myself to you, seeing that nothing in 
the shape of a white man durst come near the encampment' 

Yuntha blushed and sighed, then said : 

* But how did you deceive us all so, Billy f 

*Well,' said Billy, ruefully, 'painting one's own back 
ain't the easiest occupation in life, and that wig nearly 
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turned me grey. Then there was practising to be dumb, 
and how to use those darned weapons — but the rest came 
easy ; not a living soul in the place guessed that the fool 
who fetched and carried for them had the sense of a 
Christian. And bit by bit you learned their tongue, and for- 
got your own, till when you got old enough, I taught you ^ 

* Deceit,* cried Yuntha, * as Monana had taught me before 
you.' 

* But now there's an end to it,' said Billy, firmly. 
Yuntha blushed and hid her eyes ; then said, * But were 

you not always preaching to me that the savage life was 
better, purer, happier, than the white one ? And you 
abused the white men,' she added, with a quiver in her 
voice ; * and he is not what you represented him.' 

* There's good and bad sorts,' said Billy, drily ; * and by 

luck you seem to have tumbled into the arms of the right 

one. Sam was right in most things, and his orders were 

strict— England was the only safe place for you, and to 

England you must go — but, my dear, your turning out 

brown was a shock that upset all my plans for you — for 

even if I got you safe away to England, and Triangular Bob 

appeared in the very nick of time with the document, what 

would become of you when you got there ? Why, you'd 

be flouted, and put upon, and your life made a burden to 

you — and that wasn't Sam's intentJbn at all, so I thought 

I'd just let matters bide a bit; and they've bided, and 

Wded, my dear, till now you're eighteen years old, and not 

a finger have I lifted to carry out Sam's wishes. Every day 

that I saw you, so happy and fair and free, I said to myself 

— * She was bom to this life — she's got the roving blood in 

her, and if she's taken out of it she'll die ' ... . and then 

there was Djarrah. No white man 'ud ever love you like 

that, and you seemed to love him,' 
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* I do,' she cried, eagerly. * I could not bear to leave him, 
and I love my wild life — I could not breathe in England. 
Do not try to send me there, Billy, for I should only run 
back here again, and Sam couldn't have wished to make me 
miserable ! And I won't go till you are able to walk,' she 
added, sitting down on the ground beside him ; * for who is 
going to feed and nurse you, pray, and who is going to bury 
you if you get worse V she added, with tears in her lovely 
eyes. 

* That's a mere matter of detail,' said Billy, gravely, but 
with a lurking smile. * Now you'll just steer straight for 
old England, where I'll join you, if these darned wounds 
ever heal up, which I doubt.' 

* Why should I go V she said, proudly. 

' Sam's orders was strict,' said Billy, slowly, * and if I dis- 
obeyed 'em, not being Triangular Bob, or having any docu- 
ments to prove you what you ought to be, why, what was I 
to do 1 Send you home on the chance like, of something 
turning up ? But Sam was right — ^he's always right in the 
long run — and England's the only safe place for you now. 
You know everyone of the tracks to Bathurst, and when 
you get there ' 

* I will turn round, and come back,' she said. 
*To deaths said Billy. 

* No, to Djarrah,' shfe said, firmly. * Does he not know 
that I am only saving the white man — that I shall go back 
to him and Monana V 

'They've left the encampment,' said Billy, curtly; 'there's 
been a general bust-up there since you took a swim, pro- 
miskis-like, and Djarrah's more likely to join you than you 
to find him. And now if you'll call up that young man, 
I'll talk to him while I've got breath, for I'm darned if I 
don't believe it's soon going to leave me altogether.' 
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But Yuntha did not stir, as she realized the terrible 
issues to which her rash act had committed Djarrah, and 
her voice was faint as she said : 

' He is jealous, and pursuing us V 

* No, the tribe's in pursuit of him,' said Billy, dryly; *and 
it strikes me well all cook up beautifully in one bailing, if 
you don't make a start somehow to-night.' 

* I am ready,' said the Englishman's voice beside them ; 
but at sound of it Yuntha started violently, and disappeared 
from their sight among the trees. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

* Where was thou bred ? Where was thou bom ? 
Where, or in what countrie ? 
" A knight me gat, a lady bore, 
I'm a squire of high renown.' 
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* Are you an honest man V said Billy, without preface. 

* I hope so.' 

* What is your name V 

* Trefusis.' 

* A good name,' muttered Billy ; * and I suppose you're a 
great man in your own country,' he added. 

* Only rich people are great nowadays,' said the young 
fellow ; * and I am poor.' 

*Poor men don't come kangaroo-hunting to the West,' 
said Billy, drily. *Did you come over to look for anybody^ 
he added suspiciously. 

'That's my business,' said the Englishman. 

* Blest if you ain't got just the hang of Cucumber Jack's 
way of talking,' said Billy, in a tone of disgust; * I shouldn't 
wonder if you're his first cousin, or his son.' 

* And who is Cucumber Jack f said the young man. 
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* A darned aristocrat,' said Billy, with a fierceness tha^ 
bespoke returning strength ; ' and the father of that mosM 
beautiful, precious young creature who's perhaps catching 
your dinner at this very moment' 

' So that accounts for it,' exclaimed the Englishman. 

* Accounts for what T said Billy. 

* Fifty things,' said the other. * And where is Cucumbea 
Jack now Y 

'Dead, I hope,' said Billy, curtly; *but we're wasting 
time. Now, look here, you've got us all into this mess, and 
the only way you can make up for it is by behaving honour- 
ably to hevy just as you would to a white woman of your 
own class, and who'd got a father and brothers you'd got to 
answer to for her. And as man to man I ask you to treat 
her as you'd like any man to treat your sister (if you'd got 
one), if you gave her into his charge to go a long journey 
alone together.' 

* Surely,' said the Englishman, warmly, and he held out 
his hand to Billy, who shook it hard, and exclaimed : 

* There's men that I'd as soon trust her to as an alligator 
— and for a downright worst sort of ruffian on earth com- 
mend me to a bad Englishman ; but I like your face, and 
even if you go falling in love with each other, which the 
Lord forbid ! you'll bear in mind your promise, and behave 
just as if the Bush was a drawing-room, and the trees %11 
ladies and gentlemen who'd got their eyes on you. One 
eye in particular,' added Billy, solemnly, * being Sam's.' 

* Who was Sam V said the Englishman. 

* Sam was an angel here below, who put his life down for 
her just as another man might have put down a sovereign 
when he'd got plenty,' said Billy, proudly ; * but up top he's 
watching over her still, and woe betide them as he finds 
trifling with the little 'un !' 
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* Do you wish me to take her to England V said the young 

' I do,* said Billy, promptly. * Put her in a girls* school, 

^1^ 'with a decent gentlewoman. There's enough gold-dust 

^ that bag' (he pointed to the plethoric one lying by 

^^ntha's armoury) * to fix her up handsomely with trim- 

^ngs till I join her.' 

The young Englishman thought of the sensation he 
shoxild produce among his family and friends by appearing 
^ the character of guardian to this exquisite young 
aborigine, and looked grave. Here was Arcadia with a 
vengeance. 

* Are you afraid V cried Billy, fiercely. * Can't you do 
*s much as that for a girl who's risked her life, and lost her 
lover, all to keep the breath inside your body V 

* JEas she lost him V he exclaimed, startled, and realizing 
^^'^ the first time, as Yuntha had just now done, the gravity 
0^ the issues his rashness had brought about 

* He's probably spear-meat by now,' said Billy, drily. 
* He killed a man who spoke lightly of her (so the old gin 
^Id me), and the whole tribe's after him like a pack of 
hounds ; but I wouldn't give much for her life or yours, if 
1^© overtook the pair of you. But, Lord, we're wasting 
time in talk, and this place ain't safe. You'll have to make 
a long night march of it by cross tracks, if you set a pin's 
value on your heads. And if I pull through this bout, 
w^here shall I find you f he added, abruptly. 

* Army and Navy Club, Piccadilly,' said the Englishman; 

* at least, they will give you my address there.' 

* And you're going straight home f said Billy ; * leastways, 
i^ you reach Bathurst ?' 

* ^es,' said the Englishman ; * I must be home by the first 
^^J^anuary, to keep an engagement.' 
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* Then you won't dawdle on the road/ said Billy, faintly ; 
* and now just you send her to me, for there's a word or 
two to be said between us.' 

Yuntha came trembling, and put her arms about Billy's 
neck. 

* Do not send us away,' she said ; * let us stay here till 
you are able to come too ; we shall only draw pursuit on 
us by flight, and be overtaken.' 

* Not if you go the way I tell you,' said Billy ; and he 
gave her certain minute instructions, that she easily under- 
stood, knowing the country so well. * And now, my dear,' 
he added, tenderly, * there's just a word more between us — 
between an elderly common man like me and a young maid 
like you, who's got no mother to teach you, and only your 
own innocent heart to guide you in your ways and talk 
with a young man. And if he loves one of his own people, 
my dear, it will not beseem you to lose your love to him, 
and 'twill beseem you less to let him know you love him, 
being all alone together, and, so to speak, put upon your 
best behaviour ; and there was never a man but liked back- 
wardness in a woman, though to carry it too far might be 
provocatingness, which you must avoid, my dear, leastways, 
till you have got safe out of the Bush.' 

Yuntha blushed, laughed, and sighed all together. She 
had made her own resolve, yet could not check the curious 
fear that rose in her breast, and made her dread to go forth 
on the long perilous journey before her. 

* Call the Englishman,' said Billy, faintly ; and he came 
at once. 

' Good-bye,' said Billy, extending his hand, and looking 
earnestly at the other. * I'll give you a call at the Army 
and Navy one of these days ; and don't you forget you've 
got in your charge Sam's Sweetheart' 
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* Good-bye/ said the Englishman, with a look that was 
better than speech; then shouldered the opossum rugs, and, 
taking the weapons in his left hand, held out his right to 
Yuntha. 

* There's the gold-dust,' said Billy ; but the Englishman 
shook his head ; then, as an afterthought, picked up the 
bag. 

* Pocket-money for school,' he said ; but Yuntha did not 
hear him ; she was clinging to Billy, and he it was who un- 
locked her brown arms, and with a great effort guided her 
hand to the one outstretched. 

* God bless and keep Sam's Sweetheart !' he said, solemnly, 
as, with trembling lips, he kissed her forehead. 

' God bless my own dear Billy !' said the girl, and kissed 
him back ; then tottered a few steps away, and would have 
returned, but for the firm clasp that drew her onward. 

So, hand in hand, she looking back often, and weeping 
bitterly as she went, they set forth together, and gradually 
the distance swallowed them up, and the trees closed upon 
them. 

Alone, with only their own hearts to betray or protect 
them, Sam's Sweetheart and the Englishman had set out on 
that long, long journey of which neither might foresee the 
ending. 
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BOOK III 

YUNTHA. 



CHAPTER I. 

* The good and virtuous man is not enslaved by passion, nor polluted 
by vice ; for though he may be immersed in the waters of temptation, 
yet, like the lotus-leaf, he will rise uninjured by them.* — Native 
Proverb, 

A YOUNG man was whistling, and washing his face in a 
lagoon full of crimson lotus flowers, and happening by 
chance to press one of their leaves below the water, was 
startled by seeing a face reflected in it as clearly and vividly 
as in a mirror, so that for a second or two he appraised 
himself as a stranger, and uttered his opinion of himself 
aloud. 

* What an unkempt wretch !* he said. * No wonder she 
won't look at me; why, I might be mistaken for one 
of those brutes of aesthetics if I met anybody that I 
knew r 

He released the leaf with disgust, and continued his 
toilette with vigour, then betook himself to the shade of a 
tree, beneath which a fire smouldered, and the fish was in 
process of cooking that he had caught an hour agn in the 
lagoon. 
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He regarded his handiwork first with satisfaction, then 
with impatience, as the moments passed, but Yuntha did 
not appear. 

It was the first breakfast he had ever prepared alone for 
her, promised overnight when as usual they had parted, 
and neither had known where the other slept, only that 
dawn was sure to bring them together with fresh morning 
faces, and eager looks, each with a story to tell of some 
false alarm that had startled them during the dark hours, 
making them fear that they were overtaken. 

But yesterday, for the first time, she had come to meet 
him slowly, and without joy — all day she had been pre- 
occupied and unlike herself, and though she had helped him 
snare their food, and cooked it as usual, she had hardly 
tasted it with him, and afterwards, instead of walking 
beside him, had flitted far ahead as his guide. 

How had he offended her 1 had any chance word or look 
offered discourtesy to her maidenly pride ? 

They had been good comrades, and no more, from the 
moment they had started — as a brother he had consoled 
her in her grief at parting with Billy, and honourably 
schooled his very eyes that they might not betray his heart 
to her, yet he had somehow frightened her ; and if she did 
not come soon, he would think he had scared her from him 
altogether. 

But even as he so thought, Yuntha had softly approached, 
and was standing behind him. 

An indefinable change had passed over her during the 
past five days, and one that while it might escape the eye 
of a lover who had seen her but seldom, would at once be 
detected by any one of the tribe among whom she had lived. 
Had she seen it herself in her looking-glass — the river — and 
had her own image frightened her beyond any look or word 

11—2 
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of the Englishman, so that it was from fear of herself, not 
him, that she dreaded to go into his presence 1 

Suddenly he turned and saw her. 

' Yuntha !* he cried, jojrfully, and as their hands met, 
their faces reddened together, as though each mind had 
occasion for shame unknown to the other, and thought 
itself the most guilty. 

* Look,' he said, reproachfully, as she turned to the fire, 
* it has been ready half an hour — the first breakfast I ever 
cooked all by myself !' 

She laughed as she sat down on the grass, and he served 
her ; but though she praised his cooking, she only played 
with what he had placed before her, and did not even notice 
that he himself ate nothing. 

* What is the matter, Yuntha V he said, at last, anxiously; 
*are you angry with me, or are you worrying about 
Billy V 

She shook her head, but did not look up. 

* Then what is there to worry about V he said, looking 
puzzled. * We are getting on famously — ^weVe met nothing 
but friendly natives, and haven't had a single misfortune 
since we started ; the weather's superb, and we've got plenty 
of food and water, and if we only get on as fast as during 
the last three days, we shall reach Bathurst in a little more 
than a week.' 

* Yes,' said the girl slowly, * we have been very lucky; we 
have got so far without check, and without a single accident 
But now there's danger in the air — we are pursued, and 
ought to separate instantly, that each may afford the other 
a better chance of escape.' 

* What have you heard or seen V he said uneasily, * that 
makes you think this V 

* Last night,' she said, * I woke with the conviction that 
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something was near me, and then just as suddenly knew 
that it had gone, ^d I was .once more alone. Just then 
the moon shone out, but though I listened intently, there 
was not so much as the crackling of a twig or rustle of a 
leaf ; only across my throat lay something cold — it was a 
dart tipped with the Neilyeri poison.' 

*Good God!' cried the young man, starting up, *did it 
scratch you f 

' No,' she said, * or I should be in my death-agonies now. 
Some friendly hand placed it there in warning, and then it 
struck me that you had got your warning too, but differ- 
ently. I sprang up and went to search for you, and only 
just in time, for a black shadow moved from your side as I 
approached, and your breast was bared as though for a blow 
about to be inflicted,' 

* So you have saved my life for me again,' he said, in a 

voice so low and intense that she did not hear him. She 

"was gazing out at the river, and for the first time it struck 

him how anxiety had told on, and even seemed to pale her 

—so greatly had the rich brownness of her beauty faded 

since the day he had seen her first. 

*I watched by you till daybreak,' said the girl, *for then 
you were safe. But now, would it not be wiser for us to 
separate, and dividing the weapons, go different ways, and 
®o give our pursuers two trails to follow instead of one V 

*It would be wiser,' he said, and looked keenly at her, 
^^^ rejoiced to see how pale she went, and kneeling down 
"®®ide her said, 'Have you saved me so often, only to 
^l^aiidon me at last, Yuntha V 

^he gazed at him for a moment with the tearful eyes, 

^^ quivering lips of a perplexed child, and this unusual 

^^dity in her drew him to her but the more closely, and 

^*^© him long to soothe her womanish fears, and exercise 
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on her behalf the strength he felt in every nerve and sinew 
of his body. » 

*The night has frightened you,' he said. *Come/ he 
added, rising and holding out his hand, *we will have a 
long and happy day together. We will fish, hunt, gather 
roots and flowers, and if there is to be an ambush, we wiU 
face it boldly, and side by side.' 

* Yes,' she said, half aloud, * we will stay together to-day 
— just one day.' 

Her spirits rose as she spoke, she looked once more the 
audacious lovely young romp who had boxed his ears, and 
led him a dance up to death's very door ; but even as she 
took the hand he had stretched out, both man and girl 
stopped short, and — 

* The bag,' he said, ruefully. 

* The opossum skins !' she said, simultaneously. 

* Confound them !' he said, heartily ; * I wonder how 
snails manage to support their existence ? I'd rather be 
without a house and a wardrobe one always has to carry 
about on one's back.' 

But Yuntha had disappeared — soon returning with her 
opossum rug and the bag, which was heavy enough to 
weigh down one side of her shape, and. bring the colour to 
her cheek. 

He took it from her hand and looked at it with dis- 
gust 

* A nice thing to carry about with one on a holiday,' he 
said. * Supposing we turn it out, and see if we can't lighten 
it ]' and thereupon each took a corner and tumbled out all 
its contents on the grass. 

Flat stones, earth, quartz, stones for hatchets, cakes of 
gum, kangaroo sinews to sew with, needles made of kangaroo 
shin-bones, opossum hair, sharp shells with which to cut 
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hair, native knives, native hatchets, pipe-clay, banksia cones 
for kindling fire, grease, red and yellow ochre, and lastly — 
two heavy bags of gold-dust, secured in strong canvas and 
sealed at the mouth with red wax. 

* We must take the gold,' said the Englishman ; * it's for 
your schooling.' 

*My schooling?' repeated Yuntha, amazed. *Who is 
going to school me here — in the Bush V 

But for his promise to Billy he declared to himself then 
that he would have schooled her in love's lessons long ere 
this, and possibly regret for that promise depressed his 
voice and manner as he said : 

* In England — not here.' 

* Then you may throw those bags away with the other 
things,' she said, proudly, * for they will never be needed by 
me as long as I live.' 

*Eed ochre,' he said, taking it up and marking his hand ; 
* one might dye one's self into a red man with it in five 
minutes — ^have your people much knowledge of dyeing, 
Yuntha V 

The two were kneeling on either side of the curious 
heap ; but as he spoke her eyes darkened, and went falter- 
ing down, resting with a kind of doubt and wonder on her 
beautiful limbs. 

Suddenly she looked up, their eyes met, she saw the birth 
of discovery in his, and sprang to her feet panting as one 
who finds a secret snatched out of her keeping, almost 
before she had realized that it is her own. 

He had started up too, and recognising the purely 
physical weakness or nervous fear that will sometimes un- 
expectedly betray a woman of the highest spirit, drew her 
unresistingly into his arms, muttering half savagely and in- 
audibly : 
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* Even a brother, I suppose, may support his sister if shr 
is in danger of falling V 

For a moment she rested in that strong support, and her 
woman's panic died away, then she lifted her head from his 
arm, and stood apart 

* You have been doing all the work,' said the young man, 
shaking his head, * and I have had all the play, but today, 
Yuntha, I am going to work for you, and feed you, and you 
shall do nothing on earth but amuse yourself ; so just you 
sit still while I sort out this bag.' 

*Stop!' she cried, as she saw her needles energetically 
thrown on one side after other valuables. * You are all in 
rags, and I was going to mend you to-day — don't you 
remember f 

* I'll mend myself,' he said, looking down rather ruefully 
at the tatters that hung round his ankles ; then, as though 
struck by an inspiration, whipped out his penknife, and 
began to cut his trousers off just below the knee. 

' Now we're even,' he said, triumphantly. * We've both 
got bare legs now, and if one gets scratched, so will the 
other.' 

Yuntha laughed as the young man slung the two bags oi 
gold-dust, one on either side of his body, and if she had 
ever heard of such a person as John Gilpin, would hav( 
thought of him then ; but as it was, she gravely advisee 
him to carry them on his back, and put on his opossun 
rug outside to make all safe. 

* But the heat !' he said. 

* I shall wear mine,' she replied, and suited the action tc 
the word, so that the Englishman was constrained to foUoM 
her, though while she smiled in her sleeve, he inaudibl} 
swore in his. 

* I think we are ready now,' she said, demurely ; and he 
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fla.A!^jijg gathered his weapons together, they set out side 

"y side on that uncertain track, that now led them to the 

"^^or's edge, and anon plunged them into scrub that tempted 

t^^xn at every turn into the divergencies that meant 

^J^ath. 

-As the two young people gradually disappeared, their 
^F^^^ssum rugs hiding all but a fair head and a brown, with 
*^^o pairs of most beautiful bare legs that corresponded in 
^^lour to their crowns, a middle-aged aborigine cautiously 
stepped out from behind a tree, and gazed after them. 

Be was in no hurry — he could overtake them in a moment 

^even if they disappeared as though the earth had swal- 

lc>-wed them, he could find them, and he paused to overturn 

^ti© abandoned contents of the bag, puzzled and horrified at 

rtx© indifference to the hallowed lares and penates of the 

n.a.tive woman. Indolently he raised different articles from 

tile ground with his toes for inspection, and having over- 

tianled everything with an air of haughty indifi'erence, 

suddenly threw his hand up, and alert, noiseless, elastic, 

followed the young pair, his keen eye noting each leaf or 

fragment of stick turned by a footstep, each blade of grass 

tliat an animal had turned, the while he lent his senses 

to thoSe aromatic scents with which in spring the Bush 

abounds. 

Now and again he directed a look of pity rather than of 
natred towards the invisible figures that he followed — they 
'^^re such poor game, and fell into the net so easily — to go 
holiday-making instead of fighting, and forget the warning 
oi the night in a fine morning stroll — it was like killing two 
^bies in cold blood who had voluntarily walked into the 
executioner's arms. But a young shape, clad in green 
leaves, that slipped from behind a flowering oleander that 
^e was passing, suddenly routed his complacency, and 
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brought him to as sudden a halt as if he had been struck to 
stone. 

* You are sent by the tribe T she said, recognising him, 
and in his own tongue. 

* To kill the Englishman, and take Yuntha back,' he said 
briefly. 

' Does Djarrah know of this Y she said. 

He looked at her in silence, as though he sought to 
pierce through a disguise ; then his face lightened, and a 
crafty look gathered in his eyes. 

* You would go back if Djarrah fetched you V he said. 

* Yes,' she said, without hesitation ; * but first we must 
save him ;' and she nodded towards the invisible English- 
man. 

' He must die,' said the man, curtly. 

* Over my body,' she cried, and she had snatched his 
spear from his hand, and turned it against his breast before 
he dreamed of her intention. 

* There are others behind,' he said, without a trace of 
fear ; * hearken ! Will you swear that when Djarrah over- 
takes you, you will compel him ^to bring you back to the 
camp V 

* He will not need persuasiou,' she said, proudly ; * but I 
will swear it.' 

* Then you may go forward without . fear,' said the 
aborigine, with dignity ; but the girl stood motionless, her 
blue eyes fixed on his face. 

* There is treachery here,' she thought, and in the same 
moment heard a step, and turned to see the Englishman 
behind her, tall and stately in his opossum rug, carrying 
his head aloft, and with his magnificent shoulders squared 
as one who marches to combat. 

* This man has come to kill you,' she said in English, with 
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nea.<i up, and muscles braced to steel ; * and afterwards 
l^j^krrah is to take me home. Look ! is that he V she 
<^o<l, staring fixedly at an opening in the Bush behind the 
aboxigine. 

I3e turned, and in the same moment she had pierced his 
s^'O.ll with the spear, and stretched him unconscious at her 

* Come/ she said to the Englishman, and seizing his hand, 
pl'^^nged instantly with him into the Bush. 

* Now you know why I told you to put on your opossum,' 
sfc^^ said, as soon as she got breath. * I heard a slight sound 
"^l:xile we were sorting the bag, and expected a shower of 
si>^ars after us when we started.' 

* And what's the next step V he said, coolly. 

* To climb a tree,' she said ; * that will break the trail, 

^^tid confuse them ' and she had swarmed up a big trunk 

^•>3.d reached a branch before he had realized that she had 
left him. 

He followed her more slowly, and found her on the 

l^ighest fork of the tree, so that when he had reached her, 

tliey looked down on an ocean of green that spread far as 

tlic eye could reach, save where the winding course of the 

rxver was sharply defined by a line of white mist that was 

gently swayed into fantastic shapes by the morning breeze. 

It seemed the first time he had been really alone with her 

Since their flight ; his sips of companionship with her had 

"^^n BO scanty and brief — she had kept him so hungry for 

^ real look at her, that his heart leaped to think that there 

^^ only the sky above, their pursuers below, and no 

^^^bility of her escaping from him for an indefinite time. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TWO ON A TREE-TOP. 

' But I wad gie my castles and towers. 

Bowing down, bowing down ; 

I had that lady within my bowers, 

And aye the birks a' bowing.' 

In that wilderness of green where only tree -tops swayed, 
and sunshine and cloud-shadows alone came to trouble 
them, the young man and girl sitting side by side in the 
fork of the tree averted their eyes from one another, each 
secretly longing for the other to speak first. 

The sense of imminent danger had drawn them closer ; 
they were young, beautiful, together, and a hidden fear 
more exquisite than happiness thrilled both hearts, and 
held them mute, so that the birds flashed in and out of their 
retreat without fear, and a laughing jackass hard by found 
no human interruption to his harsh mirth. 

Danger ^and probable death were below, but in this 
solitude above were collected all the riches upon earth to 
the two who dwelt in it, and who, in each other's company, 
lacked nothing that life could afford. 

Of course it was the woman who spoke first, and of the 
matter just then farthest from her thoughts. 

* You will get no dinner to-day,' she said ; * but at sunset . 
I will go down, and shall know at once if they have^ 
passed.' 

* You should have given the fellow one of those bags oM 
gold-dust,' said the Englishman, answering her in th^ 
whisper she had used ; * perhaps he would have put th^ 
others off our track, and we could have pushed straight okt 
to Bathurst.' 
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But Yiintha shook her head. 

* Gold is valueless to a savage,' she said; * it will buy him 
nothing that he cannot obtain without it. But why should 
he have thought Djarrah was with us V she added, with a 
puzzled look ; * though if he is at hand and overtakes us, I 
must go back with him, for I have sworn it/ 

* Then I shall go too,' said the Englishman. 

Their eyes met. Swift as an electric shock the truth 
smote them, and showed each heart naked to the other's 
gaze, yet neither spoke nor stirred, and slowly the blood 
ebbed away from those two transfigured faces, leaving them 
pale and cold as death. 

For the man's heart said, * Too late !' and the girl's'cried 
out, * Too soon !' and between them lay a promise, and the 
fierce virginity of a soul that even in yielding chafed at its 
captivity. 

* Hark !' she said, as the settler's clock rung out his sharp 
warning note overhead ; * the others will hlive breakfasted 
by now, and soon they will find their scout wounded, and 
then the chase will begin.' 

Her voice did not tremble — her life seemed to be in her 
ears ; she leaned forward, on the alert for the faintest sound 
that spoke of human approach. 

He might look his fill at that half-averted face, and with 
arms sternly folded, and braced lips, he watched her. 

She was pale, but her beauty had the glow of a sunset, 
the vigorous grace and freedom of a bird, beside those 
flavourless, cold-blooded women to whom he was accus- 
tomed, and to whom he must return if this wild creature 
guided him safely through the perils that surrounded them 
to Bathurst. He said to himself doggedly that he was in 
no hwrry Ui> reach that town — that to be lost in the Bush 
with her, so long as food and water were procurable, was as 
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nearly a state of Paradise as he could hope to attain ; bu 
if they were overtaken by Djarrah 

* Monana must have given him the Neilyeri darts,' sai 
the girl, as one who thinks aloud ; ' and Djarrah must hav 
heard of it, and is trying to save us.' 

* Yuntha,' said the Englishman, * why did you come to m 
hut that night and tell me that I was not poisoned ? Woul 
it have concerned you if I had died V 

' My father was a white man,' she said, not looking roun( 
* and I was curious to see one of the race — and — and di 
not wish you to vanish before I had studied you.* 

There was some of the old mischief in her voice, and 1 
leaned forward to try and get a look at her eyes. 

*And do you find a black or a white man the mo 
interesting object of study V he said quietly. 

* The aborigine is noblest, but the white is at first moi 
interesting because of his strangeness,' said the girl, wit 
dimples at play in her cheek. 

' And how is the aborigine superior to the white man 
he said, in a tone of some dudgeon. 

* He is a noble, generous child,' she cried, her eyes flasl 
ing. * I admit he is badly trained, and has a child's faults 
but if you treat him as one, he will love you, die for yo 
be faithful to you as one of those animals you despise, y 
are so much more clever and reasonable than an ordinal 
human being !' 

She checked herself, for her voice had risen above tl 
whisper in which she had previously spoken, and for a fe 
minutes she listened keenly, then went on more quietly. 

* Do you beat a little child,' said she, * because he touch 
all that he sees, and takes of what he wants, when he gro\ 
hungiy ? He only follows his instincts ; yet you whi 
people would punish these poor creatures, who have nev 
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been taught — to whom everything is free — water, land, and 
sea — it is all his own — his birthright ; but the white men 
come and say, " No, it is ours," and they first rob, then kill 
us, and wherever the white foot is set, the black and the 
brown recede, and the breath of civilization chokes and 
poisons us, for you bring us all your vices, and do not deign 
to teach us your virtues ! And the fight is so unequal,' she 
went on, with a sob in her voice, * you are so strong — we 
are so weak — ^it is like beating a child that cannot stand up 
to you, that is so certain to come to you even though you 
may be wrong, not it, and tell you sobbing that it is 
sorry. ... If tears do not come into your eyes, and pain 
into your hearts when you realize that it is you who should 
be sorry, then you are not made of flesh and blood, but of 
stone !' 

The Englishman sat rebuked ; he had been so accustomed 
to regard these people as baboons to be mercilessly shot 
dpwn, and in every way treated as dumb brutes without 
understanding, that he could not all in a moment recognise 
the black and the white streams of humanity as flowing 
from a common fount. 

* And so you will marry Djarrah,' he said ; * this child 
of nature, who will love, beat, and perhaps spear you if he 
has cause for jealousy V 

A cold breath seemed to pass through her, and she knew 
that her woman's privilege of refusal had been forestalled 
as she said, without a moment's hesitation : 

* Our life is a happy one. We move with the seasons^ 
and everywhere find plenty and peace. We owe nothing, 
save to the God who made us, and scorn the gold-dust for 
which the white man bows his head to the earth — toils, 
suffers, and dies without its having brought him a single 
possession worth the having.' 
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'And yet gold-dust will buy love,' he said, as one 
thought. 

* White love, not black or brown,' she said, swiftly, and,.^^^^ 
though beside him, was as far away in her scorn as fifty trees^^^ 
distant, so that, flagging a little, he thought of his dinner, '^ 
or the lack of it^ and sighed. ^^ 

Even love, he thought, grew differently in this country ^ 

to any other — here, where swans were black, and ravens , 

white, where the south means cold, and the north heat, and 
the devil is pictured as the colour of snow. 

* AVe do not sell ourselves for gold, or work beneath the 
lash for the sake of wages, and call it honour,' she went on, 
with a fine air of pity ; ' but then you have been brought 
up so, poor things, and of course you do not know any 
better !' 

* We are not so bad as you think,' he said ; * but you will 
find all that out when you come to England.' 

* I thought you said I was to marry Djarrah,' she said, 
half looking round, * and now you say that I am going to 
England f 

' So you are,' he said, resolutely — * or I will stay,' he added, 
so low that she could not hear him. 

' Hush !' she exclaimed, suddenly, * they are coming ;' but ^ 
though the Englishman heard no sound, her varying features 
were painted by each impulse of fear and alarm as it arose, 
till in a breath her blue eyes became fixed, her slight shape 
reared itself, and in a whisper she said to the young man, 
' Some one is climbing the tree^^ then seized his opossum rug, 
and drew it over his head and body, and covering herself i 
the same way, crouched down close to the fork of the bough, 
and waited. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' When the sun gaed down, and the mirk nicht cam, 

O ! tearfu' were her e'en ! 
O, I fear, I fear, it wasna for nocht. 
My dreams were sae dowie yestreen !* 

*^B:en Yuntha and Guy had rushed through the forest 
^^^d in hand, two young runaways, whose speed was only 
^ be accounted for by a possible Nemesis at their heels, 
^b.ey had burst upon the vision of a man who was himself a 
'^gitive, and knew that he, too, had pursuers on his track. 

He stood motionless as they flashed past without a sus- 
picion of his presence, then glided after them, his sinewy 
^auds clenched, a storm of passion flooding his heart, and 
^''^eeping across his features, while his breast laboured and 
heaved with the emotion against which he struggled in vain. 
He followed them until they reached the tree, beneath 
'^hose leaves they quickly disappeared, and himself stood at 
^te foot, looking upwards with burning jealousy in his eyes, 
^^d a desperate impulse that nearly overmastered him to 
ascend. Mental suffering had told heavily upon, but could 
^ot destroy the lines of, a physique that was yet magnifi- 
^^titly beautiful — for the man was Djarrah. 

XJp there, alone as in the midst of a desert, his false love 
^^d her English lover were face to face, hand to hand, heart 
^^ heart, and the echo of pursuit would sound cold in the 
^^-rs of those who snatched those moments of joy that the 
^^an below would willingly have paid for with his life- 
Mood. 

As he leaned sick and giddy with inanition, love and 
S^alousy, against the tree, straining his ears for the sound of 

12 
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voices above, suddenly the instinct of the savage asserted 
itself, and he threw back his head and listened. 

His trained senses gave no warning of danger, but he 
knew that the double trail from the point where he had 
followed the flying pair would concentrate the whole pur- 
suing party on the spot where he now stood. 

Those two overhead must be mad, he said to himself ; 
they would be caught as easily as a spear thrusts out 
a kangaroo rat or an opossum from a hollow tree; and 
why should he try to save those who would not attempt to 
save themselves ? Life was valueless to him ; he would 
climb the tree, show himself to them, hear her voice once 
more, and die in her company ; but even as he turned to 
ascend the tree, the savage's haughty pride asserted itself, 
and forbade him to do aught save make an effort to save 
them. 

And yet she had no thought of him . . . she had lookecL 
happy, lovely, as she flew past him, her world filled witlm- 
but one figure — the Englishman's. 

He knew that time was short, yet long enough to enabh 
him to make one of those bafiling and misleading trails ii 
which the savage is so profoundly skilled, and that woul< 
carry the pursuers past the tree, while he, doubling like ^ 
hare on his track, would warn the lovers to escape, befor 
the mse was discovered and the savages were upon thei 
But he had scarcely returned, and taken up his station in 
gum-tree not ten yards distant from the one that held tl 
pair, when his fine ear detected the faint sounds of appro2 
and the next moment, almost as noiselessly as shadows, st(^^ 
into sight half a dozen aborigines headed by the scoir:*-^ 
whose bleeding head testified to the vigour of Yimthi3»'' 
thrust. Djarrah's eyes flashed, for he saw that only a f^^ 
of the party sent to capture him were below, and th^tt, 
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having divided their company, no means of communicating 
with each other had occurred up to that moment. 

They paused below, then began a minute and searching 
examination that was gradually leading them away, when 
high up, as in the very clouds itself, sounded the clear, pure 
, notes of a girl's voice. 

I Djarrah's heart went cold, and his hand tightened on his 

spear as they turned with the swiftness of lightning, and 

came back uncertain as to the tree in which Yuntha was 

hidden, but convinced that Djarrah was with her, and so 

the object of their chase overtaken. He knew that they 

wanted himself, that had the girl and the Englishman taken 

a contrary direction to his track they might have reached 

their destination unmolested, so profound was the tribe's 

scorn for the frailty of a woman whom they had never 

Cognised as one of themselves, or forgiven for the accident 

^* having a white father. His mind was made up when a 

I ^s-ked foot pressed the bark in the opposite tree, and with- 

^Ut a sound he swung himself down into the midst of the 

^©ti, and with his arms held behind his back, confronted 

Ihe man who had begun to climb stopped half-way up 
*^^ trunk, then descended ; he had chosen the wrong tree, 
^fj would have to ascend the other when Djarrah was 
^^posed of. 

Ihe young man stood facing his foes with the coolness 
:^^t is rather indiflFerence than pluck, for of his own life he 
;^^ught not a jot, but only of that girlish one up yonder 
^^t might be saved by the sacrifice of his own. 

Ihey drew round him cautiously, and looked right and 
^"f t as fearing an ambush ; then the oldest of the men 
lH)ke, and commanded him to lay down his arms, and 
*^\)mit to be taken back as a prisoner to the camp. 

12—2 
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' I am ready to return with you,' said Djarrah, haoglitilj, 
and flinging down his weapons, moved as if to depart ; but 
though they instantly closed around him, weapon in hand, 
ready to launch at the first sign of flight, not one out of Uie 
six durst seek to bind or secure his limbs. 

As he stepped forward with his usual fearless, graceful 
step, they involuntarily moved with him, then stopped 
suddenly, remembering what, in the excitement of his un- 
expected appearance they had forgotten, the pair in hiding 
in the tree. 

But the Englishman could fight, so could the girl, like a 
wild cat, as they knew ; and how were six men to conduct 
three such prisoners through the Bush ? 

They hesitated, and looking back were, for a moment, 
off" guard. That moment was Djarrah's, and with a shrill 
warning note that went up straight as a clarion-cry to the 
ears for which it was intended, he leaped from out of the 
midst of his enemies, and drawing them after him as the 
quarry lures the sleuth-hounds, had disappeared with them 
from sight while yet his voice seemed to ring out on the 
clear morning air. 

That cry pierced to ears dulled by the opossum skins 
beneath which two young bodies crouched, a little chiDfe^ 
with thoughts of the death that seemed so near, bu 
dazzled by an insight into their own hearts that in tl^ 
moment of supreme danger drew their hands together, aK 
made them face their fate as with but one soul betwe« 
them. 

When the faint vibration of those climbing footsteps h; 
ceased, the man drew breath, only the girPs hand we 
colder, for she knew that danger was but delayed, not pa 
but when the shrill warning note reached her, she thr 
aside the rugs, and with a cry of * Djarrah P began 
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descend. But when she reached the ground, and saw the 
trodden-down grass, and the weapons that she guessed to be 
his, Yuntha knew what had happened, and that in distract- 
ing the chase from her, he had sacrificed himself. Kneeling 
down, she passionately kissed first one, then another of the 
arms that he had thrown away for her sake, thinking how 
no other man was likely to love her so faithfully or so well. 
But looking up, and seeing the Englishman by her side, she 
rose, and less as one who takes her treasure in her hand, 
than as she who leaves it with tears behind her, passed with 
him on their flight into the forest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

' Beautiful was the night 
Behind the black wall of the forest.* 

In a long and narrow valley, bounded by rugged precipices 
on either side, and with only a few larger trees to break 
copses of brushwood that resembled thickets of hazel, 
Yuntha and Guy lay side by side, and sound asleep. 

The night had been dark as pitch, but now the moon 
was up, and flooded them with her light as they lay each 
with head inclined to the other, and their opossum rugs 
around them, both so young, so beautiful, that the gazer's 
heart might have ached to see them so alone, so entirely at 
the mercy of the hearts that had long ago turned traitors 
against them. 

The man who gazed might have been but one of those 
darksome and weird shadows that lay out of the track of 
the moonbeams, till he stepped out of the grand solitude. 
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the majestic hush of the night, and, coming close to the! 
very feet, gazed down on the pair. 

Overhead murmured the sighing sound that the casuanm 
gives out unceasingly, and that had soothed one of th 
sleepers below to rest ; but no peace breathed itself into th 
soul of the man who stood trembling, and looking dowi 
upon them. 

Love had tamed his savage spirit, and the girl's happines 
and honour were now his only care in life; but in this momen 
the fierce blood leaped up, and he told himself that bette 
had he left her to her fate that morning, than have looke< 
upon her as he now looked to-night. 

Yet the eye that could so unerringly read the heavens 
the streams, the woods, found in those two unconscioB 
faces an innocency that his thoughts hung back from, an 
dared not outrage — in their beauty, their helplessness, the 
were less like two erring souls than children, who bein 
overtaken by slumber, had lain down side by side, secui 
in each other's guardianship against danger. Yet here wa 
peril — the very purity, trust, and naturalness of the lov 
that these two creatures plainly bore each other, migli 
betray them into dishonour, and Djarrah cowered an< 
shrunk away, as the girl, waking, stretched out her armi 
and touching the Englishman, recoiled, and sat erect. 

The moonlight dazzled her eyes, the black shado'w 
scared her. Falteringly and fearfully she turned slowh 
and gazed at the man by her side ; then seeing how soun 
he slept, with one arm thrown above his head, stole awa 
from him, and came back trembling with hands claspe 
above her heart, and more love in her eyes than his wakin 
ofl^s had ever seen. 

At. 

Less as a woman bound to the man she loves by an ii 
dissoluble tie, than as the maiden who with yearning gaz 
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takes her last farewell of what she renounces, Yuntha 
Hooked down upon the Englishman, and even while Djarrah's 
lope of her love died out for ever, with a bound of the 
heart he realized that she was pure and innocent of hann as 
on the day she had sped him on his day's work, and he had 
returned to find her fled. 

In this poor savage's heart the very purest essence of 
love dwelt, for he placed the value of her happiness in- 
calculably above his own ; and even as she drew in a sobbing 
breath of renunciation, Djarrah swore to himself that she 
should be secured against loss, though his own and Guy's 
souls paid the forfeit 

The Englishman slept on. No sixth sense was awake to 
tell him how in the darkness, and after long watching for 
fear of an ambush, she had unconsciously lain down beside 
him, and slept soundly till the moonlight roused her, and 
she had looked around. As she turned to leave him, a 
shadow seemed to detach itself from a tree, and Djarrah 
stood before her. 

' She uttered a low cry of joy, and sprang to him, but 
with no kiss, no cousinly clasp about his neck . . . such 
reticence does love teach, and a woman masters her lesson 
on the instant, and never forgets it. 

As their hands and eyes met, the havoc wrought by 
suffering in him struck her less keenly than did the changes 
^u herself strike him. Was it the moonlight that made her 
®^ pale, or was she bewitched into one of those white 
^^lUen that he had heard of as so beautiful, but never seen ? 
-Before either could speak — before their hands might fall 
^P^rt — out of the darkness whistled a spear that passed 
oet^een them, and fell at the distance of a few paces. ^ 

The whistling sound, or the presence of danger, roused 
^*^e Englishman, who sprang up broad awake, and dis- 
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appeared with YuDtha and Djarrah into a thicket not far 
from whence the attack seemed to come. 

Their retreat might be already filled with enemies, so 
dense was its blackness ; but they boldly entered it, watch- 
ing across, the space of moonlight for the attacking party, 
who seemed to hesitate, and be in no hurry to appear. 

The faint, continuous murmur of their voices reached the 
three as they retreated noiselessly beneath the stunted 
banksias and mimosas, which shut out all save here and — 
there a stray moonbeam that revealed them, silent, yet knitr^ 
together, not by the fierce instinct of self-preservation, bul^* 
by their fear for one another. 

To steal from thicket to thicket — to escape from the lon^g 
narrow valley that had formed a ctd-de-sac to which 
pursuers had patiently tracked them, and thence escape 
the open Bush — this was their task, but on,e that requirec^^ 
strength, skill, and courage in the execution. Suddenl}?:^ 
Djarrah commanded his companions to kneel down in their^ 
tracks, and so, in the utter solitude and silence of the mid — 
night hour, awaited the appearance of their pursuers— - 
Gradually the light tread, the hushed voices of the advanc — 
ing savages, made themselves faintly audible to the ear^ 
pressed against the earth; and a curious thrill passe(^ 
through the Englishman as he realized that his companion^ 
and he were in the very midst of a scattered party, any onc^ 
of which might at any moment happen upon them. All- 
around them those ghostly steps, those threatening shapes, 
seemed to multiply, till the warm night air was full of them, 
and a sudden touch on his arm nearly brought an exclama- 
tion to his lips, so sure was he that they were discovered. 
But the touch was Yuntha's*— and he rose as noiselessly as 
herself; and after an interval of listening, in which no 
sound reached them, followed Djarrah, who led them with- 
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^ut hesitation, bringing them out in a part of the valley 
that they had not hitherto traversed. 

Before they left the shadow of the trees, Djarrah lifted 

his hand and pointed to a brilliant star that seemed to 

stand as sentinel above the outlet from the valley beyond, 

and, bidding Yuntha march with eyes stedfastly fixed upon 

it, signed to them to go forward ; and himself followed. 

But from afar off that grand and lofty figure showed clear 
^^ the moonlight between the young flying pair and their 
pursuers, and those before did not notice in the fierce 
shouts that pursued them, how gradually Djarrah's steps 
ceased to closely follow theirs, till as the girl and man dis- 
appeared into the Bush, he stopped short altogether, and 
''^tlx his back to a tree turned to face the foes so nearly 
^Pon him. 



CHAPTER V. 

' Ay ca]l him, call him over the lea, 
Alack, and well-a-day ! 
Lover will never come back to thee 
Who loves and gallops away.* 

^Xjr days had elapsed since Djarrah and Yuntha had met 

^"^^ parted so quickly, when, within sight of Bathurst, two 

^%itives paused to look at one another, then, as with but 

^^^ impulse between them, turned back to the shelter they 

"^^ just left, ashamed as Adam and Eve when alone in the 

^Wden of Eden. 

The man was in rags, unkempt and sunburnt to the hue 
^f an aborigine — the girl was in tattered green leaves, and 



V 
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with feet blistered and torn ; but both were so beautiful, 
and so happy, that even their rueful looks, as they gazed at 
one another, showed more content than the laughter of 
ordinary mortals. 

' AVe shall be locked up as vagrants,' said the man ; * but 
they will separate us — could we not say we are brother and 
sister, or — married V 

Perhaps the girl foimd the fine clear morning chilly, for 
she shivered slightly, and drew her shabby opossum rug 
closer about her. 

Dew glittered on the leaves, parrots were waking up and 
seeking honey from the flowering trees ; a kangaroo hard 
by was hopping away to his lair, having filled his pouch 
since dawn ; behind the wanderers lay the hilly country " 
with its myriad streams that they had crossed with so 
mucn difficulty, while before them lay the city that only " 
by a succession of miracles they had been permitted to 
reach. 

' You will go to the city alone,' said the girl ; and all the 
sunshine of the morning seemed to the EngUshman to die 
out as she spoke. * Soon there will be a ship, you will sail 
away in it, and I shall go back to Djarrah.' 

Simple, grand, unconscious of bravery, the image of 
Yuntha's lover rose before the eyes of the Englishman, and 
for the first time it crossed his mind that such a man might- 
well be the successful rival of himself. 

' You will marry him V he said, coldly. 

* No.' 

' Thank God !' he cried, passionately, and no more selfish^ 
a rejoicing was ever uttered by a man's lips for a woman'i^ 
loss. 

They had been together twelve days, yet not a word o'f 
love had passed between them, and the man had resolutely 
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put away from him all thought of the moment in which 
they must part; but now that it was here — that this 
episode in his life was about to close for ever — suddenly it 
came home to him that he was leaving his life itself behind 
him, and he knew that he loved Yuntha with every fibre of 
his soul. 

He loved her, and he must leave her — he might not even 
dare to fulfil Billy's trust and take her to England ; for if 
she were in the same country as himself, he could not keep 
space between them. 

He felt like a man who, sailing away on a summer cruise, 
finds himself committed to a perilous voyage whose issues 
are life or death ; and with the dread that even a brave 
man may know who sees more than his life involved, Guy 
turned to look at the girl who sat beside him. 

Pale and lovely, with those tatters and scratches that 
spoke eloquently enough to her concern for himself, she, ^ 
nevertheless, did not . seem to be thinking of him or his 
dej^arture, but rather of the lover she had left in such 
peril, and to whom she was eager to return. And yet she 
would not marry Djarrah, the Englishman thought, 
exultantly ; and on opposite sides of the world they would 
be near to each other, as in those days of imbroken com- 
panionship, when they might have been the first man and 
woman created, had they only dared to love and speak, 
instead of to love and keep silence. 

* Yuntha,' he said, and at his voice she started, and rose 

to her feet *'' 

* Good-bye,' she said, and held out the slender hand thatT^ 
had served him so well ; but he did not take it, and as 
their eyes met, the dauntless spirit seemed to pass from 
hers to his, leaving him her master. 

In that moment he knew that he would have defied the 
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traditions of his house and ignored his future, but tha 
betwixt him and her stood a barrier that he dared not lea] 
— the barrier of dishonour. 

* Yuntha,' he said, almost harshly, * do you love me V 

* Yes,' she said, coldly and proudly. 

* And yet you will not go with me to England V 
' No.' 

* Nor let me return with you to Billy V 
*No.' 

* Then we will stay here together,* he said ; and there wa 
that in his voice which made her heart quake, while ou 
wardly she stood unmoved. 

* You will go away,' she said, gently, * and you will neve 
come back. But we have been happy — and we have love 
one another,' she added, as proudly as another woma 
might have spoken with shama 

* Is it all past, then ]' he said, jealously. * Is there n 
future to our love ? is there no present V 

She turned a shade paler and colder, but early in th 
day she had mastered her lesson of how in loving he ha 
renounced her, and with the savage's power of silentl 
enduring pain had long ago nerved herself to the partin 
that was so near at hand. 

*You have faithfully fulfilled your trust to Billy, an 
you will not undo it all now,' she said, with a moumfi 
ring in her voice that pierced his heart— so different was i 
to the clear, joyous accents that had mocked his ears one 
as with a nightingale's song ; * and you will bid me gooc 
bye, and go upon your way.' 

* But Billy bade me take you to England,' he cried, swif tlj 

* And if you took me there,' she said, slowly, * would yo 
take me to your own people, would you be ashamed of me 

' Ashamed V he said, and came close with such passion i 
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his eyes as kindled none in hers ; rather the Hnes ahout her 
exquisite mouth grew stern, as though sober earnest, and 
not fooKng, were in her mind. 

* You would own me among your friends,' she said ; * be 
seen with me in your streets, and never once blush for me 
because my colour was different to your own V 

If she faltered as she spoke these latter words, it was for 
reasons of which she knew nothing ; but he thought she 
wavered, and snatching her cold hands, pressed them to his 
breast. 

Somehow she realized then that if she went with him, it 
meant dishonour to her ; if he remained, dishonour to him- 
self. 

* Let me stay,' he said, hoarsely ; * they think me dead. 
Let them think so always.' 

* Do you mean your parents V she said ; * or — or is there 
any other woman f 

Her voice died to a whisper, but he heard, and with bold 
eyes faced her, crying : 

* And if there were — what then ? You have loved D jan^ah. ' 

* And she loves you f said Yuntha, quietly. * She is ex- 
pecting you back V 

* She is probably flirting,' he said, * and has forgotten that 
I exist. And when my reported death causes her to recol- 
lect me, she will marry some one else who will put me out of 
her head in two days.' 

* And you loved her f said Yuntha. 

* Did you love Djarrah V he asked as quickly. 

* Describe her to me,' said the girl, sitting down again on 
the grass, and turning her head aside so that he might not 
see her face. 

* I can't,' he cried, abruptly ; * but I've got a picture of 
her somewhere — a wretched daub — but like her.' 
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' Give it to me,' she said, and held out her hand. 

He drew it from his tattered clothing, and she took the 
locket without a tremor, and bade him leave her alone for 
a little while. 

But when, after a few minutes of absence, he returned, 
the locket lay glittering in the sunshine, and Yuntha was 
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BOOK IV. 

LJETITIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

* As lang's this ring it keeps the hue, 
Ye'U know I am a lover true ; 
But when the ring turns pale and wan, 
Ye'll know I love another man. ' 
< »^ Hynde Horn. 

"^^D reply. 

-tiaetitia !* 
* >^ein' 
3Do you think he means to come back V 
"» If he is dead, he probably does not mean anything ; if 

is alive, he will be here for his wedding-day.* 
. ^ I had begun to think it was you who would be late for 
V^^"^ ceremony,' said the first speaker, drily ; * but who 
^^ws that, like Hynde Horn's, his ring has not changed 
^^Our — has yours V she added, significantly. 

* His ring may change colour, but his honour won't,' said 
. ^^ second speaker. * Only, do you know, Cynthia, I am 
^^lined to think that he is dead.' 

* And how do you feel at the prospect of being plain Miss 
■^^^sliy for the rest of your days, instead of Countess Lsetitia ? 
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Tishy Trefusis — Tishy Sands — ^I declare one is as bad as 
the other !' 

* Bobby never called me Tishy in his life,' cried the 
beauty of the family, jumping up and stamping her foot on 
the shabby carpet ; * can't you call me Lettice or Letty— 
anything but that hateful, vulgar, odious Tishy f 

* He always calls you Letty,' said Cynthia, threading a 
needle calmly. * You don't want us to appropriate his pet 
names, do you ? Tishy you are, and Tishy you will always 
remain. Why, even Guy never called you anything else/ 

*He had no manners,' said Lsetitia, loftily; *and, of 
course, he picked up that name from you and the boys. . . . 
Just fancy a man saying, " Tishy, I love you !" instead of 
** I love you, Letty ;".... it set my teeth more on edge 
than the raspberries we were eating. . . . Perhaps if ho 
had called me Laetitia, I might have loved him.' 

* Unless Bobby had called you Letty first,' said her sister,, 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

* Poor Bobby !' said the younger girl, looking round the 
shabby room that spoke so eloquently of the many cares ol 
a large family, and its few luxuries ; * if only he were heir- 
presumptive instead of Guy !' 

* Very much presumptive,' said her sister, drily. ' Whc 
is to know that John Trefusis may not walk in one of these 
days with an heir who's got no presumption about him 
at all f 

* He has not been heard of for twenty years,' said Tishy 
tranquilly ; * and he hated women. If he had died and lefi 
a son, we should have seen something of him long befori 
this.' 

* Supposing it were a she ?' said Cynthia ; * the title anc 
estates descend in the female as well as the male line.' 

* How I should hate her if she suddenly appeared on th< 
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scene !' said Tishy, with surprising energy, as she took up 
a sock, and, as though from mere force of habit, began to 
dam it 

* You would marry Bobbie and be perfectly happy,' said 
her sister. 

* Bobbie is not a spaniel,' said the younger girl, * though 
he has the faithfulness of one. Perhaps he has fallen in 
love with somebody else by now.' 

* He looks like it,' said Cynthia, * and as though his bliss 
were rather too much for him. The very curl has gone out 
of his moustache, the colour out of his eyes, his hair is half 
an inch too long, and yesterday I saw him standing in a 
puddle with his necktie under one ear, and his eyes fixed 
on a new moon.' 

* He is at home !' cried Tishy, eagerly, * and you never 
told me ! Poor dear fellow !' she added, tenderly, as she 
wiped a tear away with a sock ; * and he always dressed so 
much better than Guy, too. Somehow one always expected 
to see Guy hurl all his clothes away as so much useless iirir 
pedimerUa: he must have fqund it quite a reUef to live 
among the savages as the savages do.' 

*I don't wonder the life attracted him,' said Cynthia, 
laying down her work, and looking dreamily across the 
parsonage garden to the drear November sky beyond • 
* think of the freedom, the absence of worry, collars, bills, 
rates and taxes, of never having to order your dinner, but 
only to catch and cook it, and then to eat it when you are 
&mished — delicious !' 

*I suppose our cousin, John Trefusis, liked it, or he 
wouldn't have thrown up everything that most men value 
to be able to enjoy it,' said Tishy ; * but, for my part, I 
hate being hungry, and never could cook decently.' 

'It seems to be in the Trefusis blood, that wandering, 

13 
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restless instinct/ went on CTnthia^ with a flosli on the thiu, 
sallow face, that was so unlike her sister's ; ' but only the 
men are able to indulge it^ not the women.' 

' Would jou like to go too f said Tishy, looking at th( 
girl in wonder. ' What a pity Guy didn't fall in love witbzJ 
you, and that Bobbie is not heir to a peerage !' 

^Did Guy ever fall in love with you, Tishyf saic^v 
Cynthia. 

*Well,' said Tishy, who was never more herself tha — = 
when alone with her only sister, ' it was just this way : y(^- 
know how impossible it is to walk in lanes and get ov( 
stiles by yourself — particularly in spring — one can't 
any pleasure in a lane unless one has somebody waitii^L-j 
round the comer to help one over bogs — and Bobbie, ws 
away with his regiment, and you see I had got used not 
take my walks abroad alone.' 

* Precisely,' said Cynthia, drily. 

* Of course,' said Tishy, as she attacked a fresh sock, ' o: 
never thinks of such things in town, nor do the men eithi 
I suppose our complexions get so bad, or the newspap^: 
put us out of their heads ; but in the country a lover u 
part of the landscape, and if he is not there, it's like a 
set without a sun, and one longs to box somebody's ears. 

* The boys', for instance,' said Cynthia. 

* And so,' resumed Tishy, * when Guy came, of course 
went out walking, but it was all so respectable . . . 
only he would have let me start before or after him — 
together ! It took all the green out of the lanes, the 1] 
white clouds out of the sky, and even made his hat 
wrong shape, and his clothes a size *too big for him !' 

* And how did it all happen at last ?' said Cjmthia, -w^'tb 
some curiosity, as her own needle ceased, and she lookecL ^t 
her sister's briskly moving one. 
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* He had been leofuring me,* said Tishy, calmly, * and we 
were eating raspberries. I wonder when a man will under- 
stand that if a woman takes a scolding meekly, it is because 
she has a contempt for his logic, not because he has con- 
vinced her 1 And pure gratified vanity made him offer his 
heart with the last raspberry. They were late in their 
season, and a little sour, but I accepted botL' 

* Poor Bobbie !' said Cynthia, and sighed. 

* Bobbie knew I had to do my duty to my family/ said 
her sister, putting on a Lsetitia air ; * and if I can sacrifice 
myself for the common good, pray why cannot Bobbie V 

* Poor soul !* said Cynthia, smitten with a sudden com- 
punction ; * and are you spoiling your own, and Bobbie's 
lives for us ? Besides, Guy will find you out, if he has not 
done so already.' 

* He has,' said Tishy, placidly ; ' and it's an awful thing 
for a man to look through your face, as if it were a sheet of 
plate-glass, trying to find a soul beyond — especially when 
you know you haven't got one.' 

* Dreadful!' said Cynthia, earnestly; but on Guy's account, 
not Tishy's. 

* And one hates to be sent to school when one is grown 
up,' went on her sister. * When a lover turns schoolmaster, 
one may view him with fear, and perhaps respect — but 
there's very little love in the business.' 

*I never heard Guy scold anybody,' said Cynthia, 
-dubiously; *he was too much of a man — too big and 
strong.' 

' Perhaps he found that raspberry as sour as I did,' said 
Tishy, candidly ; * or he was used to a different sort of a 
woman . . . and I was used to Bobbie . . . and it's so much 
jpleasanter to be adored than lectured.' 

* I've never tried either the one or the other,' said Cynthia ; 

13—2 
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* 

*but if I had to choose between lookjng up to a lover, or 
looking down to him, I should choose the former.' 

* Oh ! looking down is far more comfortable/ said Tishy ; 

* looking up gives you a crick in your neck, and that makes 
you angry with the person you are staring at. Bobbie can't 
argue, I know ; but when he tella me I am the loveliest 
woman in the world, he means it — and of course I like to 
believe him.' 

* Of course,' said Cynthia, looking with genuine pride at 
her sister ; * and I believe it, too.' 

*Now, Guy never admired me,' said Tishy, impartially. 

* I am not his style ; or rather I am too much a Trefusis, 
and too like himself, for him to care to see his female double 
sit down opposite to him for the rest of his days. Do you 
remember that picture in the Illustrated London J^ews : * I'm 
going a-milking, sir, she said'? Well, he came out very 
early one morning, and caught me as I was going over the 
meadow to milk Brindle, and he declared that I was that 
girl's image, though her hair was so much darker than mine, 
and the very day before, he had said she was too coarse, too 
rusticated to please his taste !' 

* Yet a man can't make a handsomer offer than to live 
with a woman for the whole of her life,' said Cynthia, 
stoutly. 

* Yes,' said Tishy, sighing. ' I am afraid he will have to 
put up with me for good and all, if he is back by the 1st 
of January.' 

* Then you mean to marry him f said Cynthia. 

Tishy opened her splendid eyes full on her sister, much 
as though she had exploded like a bomb, or suddenly gone 
mad. 

'I never promised Bobbie anything,' she said, 'never, 
however hard he begged ; and I promised Guy.' 
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* And if Guy does not come back V 

'There is always Bobbie; and there are other people/ 
said Tishy, as the door burst open, and three young boys 
rushed in, satchels on back, and bursting with health and 
spirits. 

* I say, Cinders !' they all shouted out together, and 
rushing at their elder sister, * what do you think ? Father's 
got a letter, aud poor Tishy's beau's been eaten up by 
cannibals, and she'll marry Bobbie yet !' 

Twilight had come on. In the gloom they could not see 
Laetitia in her dark dress in the corner. 

* Hush !' said Cynthia ; and put the boys back, and went 
to her sister, who stood quite still, with thoughts that 
wavered between her living and dead lovers. 

* Poor Tishy !' said the eldest brother, when he knew that 
she was there; and somehow a pang went through her 
heart . . . was she never to be Laetitia, not even in her 
misfortunes ? 

'Bobbie's the best of the two,' said Tom, her second 
brother, patting her heavily on the back ; * besides, if you 
don't fancy him, there's lots more, and as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it !' 

* I should think so,' said a third voice, contemptuously. 
* Why, she got a new beau only yesterday in church. I 
heard him tell our head-master to-day she was a regular 
beauty. And what do you think ? He had got her name 
quite pat, for he called her a Tishy f 

* Eubbish !' struck in a fourth voice ; * he said nothing of 
the sort He said she was a perfect Tishuns — plural' 

* She can't be plural,* said the eldest brother ; * and for 
my part I call it confounded cheek, calling our sister by her 
Christian name.' 

* There, go along with you !' cried Cynthia, hustling the 
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boys out of the room, but not before a fifth indignant voice ^ 
was heard to exclaim : 

' He meant nothing of the sort, and no impudence at all. ^ 
He said she was just a real Titian ; and pray, how was h^^ 
to know that her name was Tishij f 



CHAPTER IL 



* And wow ! but they were lovers dear. 

And loved full constantlie ; 
But ay the mair when they fell out, 
The sairer was their plea.* 

* My dears,' said a kind, anxious voice from the doorwa-y 
a few minutes later, * are you sitting there all alone in ttt^ 
dark r 

* Yes, father,' said Cynthia, going up to him, and taking 
his hand to lead him to where Tishy sat * The boys have 
told us,' she added, in a low tone. 

* Poor little maid !' said Mr. Trefusis, as he sat down and 
stroked the hair of his youngest daughter, and she blessed 
him in her heart that he had not called her Tishy. 

* There's some hope yet,' he said, with a cheerfulness in 
his voice that all three knew to be assumed ; * there's a 
chance that he has fallen into the hands of friendly blacks, 
or met with some English party. Carruthers says that Guy 
followed a kangaroo that had got separated from the herd 
they were chasing, and was out of sight immediately. After 
a long search, his horse was found on the brink of a precipice 
impossible of descent, and Carruthers and the guides seem 
to have jumped to the conclusion (premature, as I think) 
that in his headlong pursuit of the kangaroo he was 
hurled over the precipice, though the horse managed to save 
himself.' 
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* I don't believe he is dead at all,' said Cynthia, briskly. 
* Cheer up, Tishy ; he'll be back in time for his wedding-day 
yet' 

But Tishy's hand, enclosed in her father's, only went a 
little colder. She was partly stunned, and did not know 
yet whether she were more sorry or more glad — more glad 
for his death, more sorry for the held-out hope of his 
return ; and she wished that Bobbie were somewhere near, 
and wondered if he were taking his long leave, or had only 
come home for a few days. 

K the poor father's thought glanced with regret across 
his narrow means, his five boys to educate and place out in 
the world, his portionless daughters, and the unexception- 
able son-in-law Guy had bid fair to be, he quickly checked 
the sigh that arose, and shortly left the girls to them- 
selves, infinitely relieved at the way his daughter had taken 
the news. 

* Tishy,' said the elder girl, as the door closed on their 
father, * do you mind — much V 

Tishy put her head down on her sister's shoulder, and 
thought long before she replied. She had been bom a 
beauty in a family rather remarkable for its good looks, 
and her greatness had been, so to speak, thrust upon her at 
an early age, so that she had grown up feeling that she 
must do something to deserve her position, and not very 
certain as to how she was to do it. 

She was exactly like the rest, save for her superior looks 
— a hearty, handsome, healthy creature, of that robust, 
vigorous order of beauty that men so profoundly admire ; 
and her instincts were in keeping with the scrambling 
family that she sincerely loved, and was one of in heart and 
souL 

Tishy she was, with a Tishy's tastes, and not half sure 
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that she would be happy as anything else, but it was in one 
of those spasmodic phases in which she stru^led to be 
Lsetitia that she had met Guy, and promptly sacrificed her- 
self to what she considered her duty to her family. 

' I hope he is not dead,' she said at last to her sister ; ^ but 
if he never came back I should not be . . . sorry.' 

* Oh r said Cynthia, shocked ; for she did not know the 
hardness of a preoccupied heart, or the faithfulness of 
Tishy's, so that, having once locked it on Bobbie's image, 
she had never opened it again for Guy. 

* So I am to be Tishy, plain Tishy, always,' said the» 
younger girl presently. * Poor fellow, if he'd really love<t- 
me, I could cry for him . . . but as it is, I almost ieeW 
inclined to cry a little for myself.' 

* Do,' said Cynthia, heartily ; * it will do you good — and 
I will light the fire ; it went out while we were mending.' 

But Tishy did not cry. When the fire at last blazed up, 
it showed her dry-eyed and beautiful in her linsey gown, 
the only lovely thing in that unlovely, motherless room, 
that spoke so plainly and pitifully to the long, long absence 
of the mistress of the house. 

The girl looked around with a little shiver. Somehow it 
seemed more sordid than ever, and in the air beyond, she 
saw those stately halls, that, as Guy's wife, she would have 
owned, and in which she would have been Countess 
Lsetitia .... and then the castle shaped itself into Bobbie's 
features, and she started up, with her blue eyes more eager 
than they had been for many a long day. 

* I cannot breathe here,' she said ; and snatched up a 
coarse grey cloak and hood that lay near, and huddled 
them on. 

* I couldn't go on mending stockings just now,' she said, 
rather wistfully, as Cynthia drew her hood close ; * if you 
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want me, I shall only be prowling about close to the 
house.' 

The cold raw air rushed up to meet the two girls as they 
opened the hall-door, but it was on Cynthia's heart that it 
struck, as, going softly back to the empty parlour, she laid 
her head down on the table, and wept aloud for Guy. 



CHAPTER m. 



* Oh, sweet Marjorie ! oh, dear Marjorie ! 
For faith and charitie. 
Will ye gie to me the faith and troth 
That I gied once to thee ?' 

Tishy's feet carried her, without reference to her will, 
through the wicket-gate of the parsonage gardens, and into 
the spinney adjoining, not pausing till she came to a felled 
tree, on which she sat down automatically as though she 
were used to it. 

The night was black as pitch, without the glimmer of a 
star overhead ; but neither the darkness nor the cold 
oppressed her, for the girl had come out to unriddle that 
most vexatious question — ^her own heart 

Was she sorry, or was she glad, that her dream of great- 
ness was over, and herself left to those primitive, homely 
joys that she knew and loved ? 

Grandeiu: was purely an abstract idea with her — she had 
never tasted it, and did not understand what it meant — 
and if she had all the undeveloped instincts of a fine lady, 
she did not know it, and was in some hope of going through 
life without discovering them. 

She did not guess how heavy a make-weight Guy could 
have given her to balance Bobbie's heart ; and now that 
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Guy was dead, she could find neither a tear for him nor 
her lost great-ladyship, never having owned either, or tested 
their value. 

Next to her family, or perhaps before it, the one tender 
spot in her heart was for the lover who had adored her as 
plain Miss Tishy, but called her Letty. No doubt he 
despised her now; and at the thought of how she had 
slighted his tried love, for the sake of calling herself 
Lsetitia, the girl dropped her head on her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. 

She thought she must have been mad to thrust aside 
Bobbie's true and faithful love for this mere chance thai 
had failed her. But she had fancied herself the one who 
was to restore her family to its ancient grandeur, and, lo ! 
while she was playing at pitch-and-toss with Bobbie's heart 
(to the neglect of her own) Guy had appeared with his 
romantic expectations — a pilgrim in grey, who might at 
any moment doff his sober mantle, and shine out as the 
young prince who was to place her at the head of her 
kingdom. 

And now he lay dead in his cloak of grey, and all her 
dreams had died down to the probable loss of Bobbie's love. 

She was only a country girl, bom and bred on the verge 
of a Devonshire moor, and with no great house at which to 
visit and educate herself, and who could not afford to read 
the novels that travestied a world she did not know, so that 
she could not realize all that she had missed by losing 
Guy ; and if an embryo Lady Teazle did not know it, as 
she sobbed beneath the wintry trees, and like the dog ir 
the fable saw substance and shadow disappearing together be 
neath the waves. She was too hearty and true to her home 
instincts (in spite of her Laetitia airs) to wish to leave hei 
people at the first beck of a stranger ; and as she cried. 
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some shame stole into her soul at the tlfought of how she 
had suffered herself to be bought. 

But she had not laid down flesh and blood for gold, for 
until to-night she had not known that her own heart as 
well as Bobbie's weighed down Guy's gifts ; though as a 
child in a fit of petulance will thrust away his choicest 
belonging, only to come back presently in tears to seek it, 
she knew now that to be Bobbie's sweetheart would be a 
happier lot than to be Guy's wife. 

* Foot Bobbie !' she cried aloud in her misery, and some 
one who had approached through the darkness, and turned 
aside, thinking that she wept for Guy, drew nearer, and 
doubted his ears. 

She had thrown him over for Guy, and now Guy was 
dead she came back to him as a pis-aller ; yet as he stood 
there listening intently, hope warmed his breast, and as 
one who ventures to win rather than lose, he stepped for- 
ward and said : 

* Letty !' 

The sobs ceased . . . the night around ceased to be cold 
and wretched ; the girl's heart flew to him, but her body 
stood fast as she said : 

* Is that you, Bobbie ?' 

She had not been face to face with him since she had 
ignored her tacit vows to him for her spoken promise to 
Guy ; but somehow she knew that to-night she might fool 
him no more, before he said : 

* I am here, Letty, and you will give me my answer now 
or never.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' It is a dark and dismal night, 
The dew is falling down, 
I will go home lest I should spoil 
My cap and satin gown.* 

Bobbie's voice brought back the gh-l to reason — he had 
come too soon on the heels of the day's news, and she drew 
back ashamed, and with a more gentle thought for Guy 
than she had yet given him. 

* You have heard that Captain Trefusis is reported as 
dead,' she said, feeling herself Lsetitia all over as she said 
it ; * but you did not know him, and so you cannot be 
expected to feel . . . sorry.' 

* Are you V said Bobbie, with a fierceness that took her 
breath away. 

Even at such a moment Tishy must be truthful, or die, 
and she said : 

* He was our cousin — and very good.' 

* Is that all you have to say for the man who made you 
forget that you were promised to me V cried Bobbie, pas- 
sionately, and the change in his usually happy voice and 
temper struck Tishy with a remorse that made her cry out : 

*But I never promised you, Bobbie. We loved one 
another, and that was all. We were boy and girl together, 
and you knew that I had to help father and the boys.' 

* Let them help themselves,' said Bobbiej with energy ; 
* look after yourself first, then me — for I'll be damned if I 
let you slip through my fingers a second time.' 

Tishy receded a step, and coloured, partly with surprise, 
partly because he had dared to swear before her — why, his 
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wits must be all disordered by love, poor fellow ! but if he 
were violent, pray who could soothe him as well as she ? 

* Letty,' he said, more calmly, * did you ever love that 
fellow ? — tell me the truth.' 

* DonH call him a fellow, for he is dead,' said poor Tishy ; 

* and I wish now that I had been Under to him — that I had 
loved him better.' 

* And did he love you V said Bobbie. 

Tishy sighed. It was humiliating to confess that her 
departed lover had despised her charms, and here was 
Bobbie going the same road, for he had not paid her a 
single compliment yet. 

* It seems to have been a queer bargain on both sides,' 
said Bobbie, * and one that would not have satisfied me, I 
can tell you, Letty. Now, once for all, will you do as we 
used to say in our games as children — 

* " Tak' the red gowd frae your hair, 
And foUow me for evennair " ?' 

* There's no red gold to take away from it,' said Tishy, 
ruefully, * except its colour, and I don't think that is as 
bright as it used to be.' 

* Poor Letty !' he said, * perhaps you have not been so 
very happy either ; and all the time I was thinking of you 
as wild with joy at the idea of being a great lady. Yet this 
character would not suit you, and you would be twice as 
happy as my wife.' 

* But what could we live on, Bobbie T said the girl. 

* Love r said Bobbie, stoutly, * and my pay.' 

* And supposing he comes back V she said. 

* That's my business,' said Bobbie ; * I'll settle with him.' 

* No,' said Tishy, with a firmness that astonished him. 

* I made him a promise — and a Trefusis never breaks his 
word — if he will not release me, I must keep it.' 
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* If he comes back you will marry him V said Bobbie, 
slowly. 

* Yes,' she said, bravely, but with her heart sinking low. 

* Then I will leave you to hope for his return,' said Bobbie, 
bitterly, and turned on his heel, and left her. 

The girl stood still, with the cold wet and drizzle of the 
November night closing around her ; yet a moment ago she^ 
was warm, for love was here, and there was music even ia^ 
the anger of her lover's voice. 

So the substance had followed the shadow, and Guy waa. 
dead, and Bobbie had forsaken her ; he had said he would 
have her answer to-night, and he had got it, and would 
never trouble her again. 

And she had thought that he loved her so, that she had 
only to whistle him back, and he would come at once, and 
bide her time, and accept her thankfully when she should 
have decently mourned for Guy. 

But she could not follow a man who did not want her, a 
man who, once her slave, now gave himself the airs of her 
master; yet never had Tishy loved him so well, as, 
stumbling homeward through the darkness, she supposed 
that she had lost him. He had scolded her — he had been 
harsher to her than Guy had ever been — for love strikes 
harder, and bruises deeper, than indiflference ever can ; but 
she knew that she would rather be beaten by Bobbie than 
cherished by Guy, as she laid her hand on the wicket-gate 
of the parsonage, and started to find it held fast 

* Letty,' said a voice that thrilled her heart, and lightened 
it of every care ; * the 1st of January is your wedding-day. 
If Captain Trefusis is not here to keep it, I will come to 
you after noon for your answer — but I will not wait for you 
to make up your mind any longer than that.' 

' Oh, Bobbie !' she cried, * if he does come back, I will beg 
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him so hard not to marry me, and I don't think he will 
want much pressing!' 

* Then he did not love you V said Bobbie, eagerly. 

* Not a bit !' she said ; * but then, perhaps, that was partly 
because I did not love him.' 

Tears were still in her eyes, but her voice was gay, and 
she was happy. Bobbie loved her, and the time would 
soon be passed, and they would be able to look their hearts' 
fill at one another, though now the darkness was between 
them. 

In the parsonage yonder, lights were shining, and there 
was the glow of a ruddy fire in the schoolroom window .... 
never had Tishy's heart been knit more closely to the joys 
she knew of, and more doubtful of those ambitious delights 
that had receded from her like the desert mirage. 

* I say !' said a loud whisper close beside them ; * I do 
believe Tishy's " colloguing " at the gate with somebody. 
I hope to goodness he's not come back — don't you, Ned V 

* I expect it's Bobbie Sands,' answered a voice in the 
same key. * She was always dead spoons on him, and she 
knows he'd never be ashamed of us f 

If Bobbie were not so mean as that, at any rate, he blessed 
his future brothers-in law very heartily, as Tishy fled, and 
left him without the kiss that he had been so detennined to 
snatch from her before they parted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' 111 tak* the red gowd f rae my head, 
I'll follow you and beg my bread ; 
m tak' the red gowd frae my hair, 
And follow you for evermair !* 

Hynde Horn, 

A LITTLE absence is sometimes a good thing, and pei 
Bobbie knew it when he threw up his leave, and retu 
to Aldershot next morning without any further attem 
see Letty. For a week his silence moved her more tha 
wildest love-making could have done ; then Fate S€ 
diversion in the shape of a letter from a person whoi 
family had conspired to forget — so clearly had she 
gotten it. 

She was a younger sister of Mr. Trefusis, and 
married well, cutting the Gordian knot of her many fa 
connections by one short sharp blow that had left hei 
troubled by request for alms or patronage throughout 
whole seventeen years of her childless married life, 
lately she had heard by a side-wind how Guy Trefusis 
to that John, whose disappearance twenty years ago 
furnished one of the sensations of a London season) 
fallen in love with, and been accepted by her own r 
and was even now on his way home to marry the coi 
maiden. ^ 

To be aunt to a country hoyden was one thing, to p 
a future countess was another ; and, however late in 
day, Mrs. Transome decided to appear upon the scQne, 
early in December wrote a letter that created confusic 
a remote Devonshire parsonage. 

* Dear brother,' read Mr. Trefusis at the breakfast-ti 
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with mucli perplexity,* then, turning to the end of the letter, 
read out its signature — * Laetitia.' 

* You were named after her, my dear,Vhe said, nodding at 
his youngest daughter. * You were bom before she married 
and became such a fine lady^-and your mother always said 
you were like her. But what can she want with me after 
a silence of seventeen years V 

He read the letter through, then said : 

* Tishy, my girl, would you like to go to London T 

The girl's listless face brightened. Bobbie would not bo 
80 far off there, and the days might pass quicker than at 
home. 

To be sure, her experience of London had not been 
bright when with Cynthia she had gone on a visit to some 
homely people who had formerly lived close to them in 
the country, but with Mrs. Transome it might be different. 

*I should like to go,' she said, and some of the boys 
whistled, and some looked disgusted, while Cjmthia thought 
of how dreary the December days and eternal stocking- 
mending would be without Tishy to share her toils. 

* I don't understand it,' said Mr. Trefusis, laying down 
his spectacles on the letter, * and there's something about 
your clothes here, my dear. She says, of course you have 
not got any.' 

* It's rather cold weather, sir, for walking about in none,' 
said Ned, pertly. 

* I suppose my sister means that you are not provided 
with clothes such as she wears herself,' said the father, 
turning a rebuking glance on his youngest son. * But she 
says something about my taking you to Exeter to get a 
decent hat and frock — I mean gown — and she will see to 
the et ceteras when you reach town.' 

* Borrowed plumes,' said Tommy, in high disdain; * we've 

14 
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always managed to clothe ourselves till now without }lC^ 
Transome.' 

*You must learn humility, my son/ said Mr. 
rebukingly. * When, some ten years since, I called on 
brother at his town residence, he begged me not to menti* 
my name to the servants, but to let them suppose I wi 
dun.' 

* And you consented, father V said Cynthia, indignantly^ ^• 

* It was my duty,' said her father, simply ; * the po -^^^ 
and lowly owe their duties to the powerful and great, a^cn*^ 
they cannot neglect them without self-upbraiding.' 

* And pray, sir,' said Ned, meekly, * should we have h- 
to treat Tishy with respect if she had become a countess 

* Assuredly,' said Mr. Trefusis, as he rose to leave t 
breakfast-table ; * fetch your Prayer-book, and read y<^ 
duty to your neighbour, my son ; then act it, instead 
gabbling it over each Sunday as a mere form of words.' 

* Whew !' whistled Ned, as the door closed. * I'm precio '■-^- * 
glad you're not going to be a countess after all. Miss Tistx,^^* 
As plain Mrs. Bobbie, I suppose we can be as free and eaL^^ >' 
with you as we please.' 

* Only fancy kow-tmving to one's own sister !' said Sharei 
the eldest brother. * If she chose to look down on us si 
might stop away, and it would be a long while before w* 
rang her front-door bell, and were sent round to the servant 
entrance.' 

* Tishy would never do that,' cried two of the brothers,^ 
simultaneously, and rushed to her as she sat with 
falling into her plate, and a secret dread of leaving the safe 
home shelter that made her heart warm to the honest 
souls that hugged her on either side, and bade her cheer 
up, for, whether a countess or plain Mrs. Bobbie, they 
would love her to her dying day. 
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She had never been more a Tishy than when she saw 
them all off to the school (two miles distant), where they 
^^ere moderately well taught for the modest sum of three 
pounds a year apiece. 

And when she came back to the breakfast-parlour, to 
y^d Cynthia among the ruins of cold porridge and tea, 
^^^amersed in a letter, she drew near, and sat down beside 
*^^ with some vague thoughts of Bobbie, but none in par- 
ttcular of her Aunt Transome. 

* Tishy,' said her sister, as, having read the letter carefully 
^^wough, she laid it down, * I don't pretend to understand 
^^- Why does she remember us after seventeen years of 
Silence ? I think that in some wonderful way she must 
-^Ve heard that you were going to marry Guy, and she has 
^^i heard of his supposed death/ 

* It does not matter much,' said Tishy, wearily, * what 
®*^e thinks. I should like the change, for I can't sleep at 
^ghts — if only I could be clothed decently I would go.' 

' She has arranged for that,' said Cynthia, consulting the 
■^^tter. *It is of herself she is thinking, not you. She 
^^ould pass you off as a new kitchen-maid if you appeared 
*-^^fore her in the dress you wear to-day.' 

Cynthia had never met any high dignitaries, hence could 
^oti speak fearfully of them ; and her voice, indeed, had 
^*^«tt bitter ring which unmerited poverty often bestows. 

* She means kindly,* said Tishy, not thinking at all about 
*^^r gowns, but of Bobbie. 

* Then you will go V said Cynthia, a little coldly, * in the 
So^wns that she has paid for, packed in the very trunk she 
'^^^s bought — ^you will go on false pretences, Tishy, and 
Ptresently be sent home as an impostor V 

* I could survive that,' said Letty, impartially, * if all of 
yoti, and Bobbie, were here to receive me. I think I will 

14—2 
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go, if it is only to see a pantomime, and there will be such 
a lot to talk about when I come back !' 

* If you ever do,' said Cjrnthia, sighing. 

* What is to prevent me T said Tishy, amazed. * We 
will sell our few remaining old clothes to put a little money 
in my purse, and I can run away at any moment, and be 
here in four hours T 

*But supposing you like it there?' said Cynthia, in a 
voice of grave foreboding. * Mrs. Transome is a great lady ; 
you will be introduced to the life that you would have 
figured in if you had married Guy, and remember that you 
have elected to be plain Mrs. Bobbie, with her tastes subor- 
dinate to her income.' 

* It will not do me any harm,' said Letty, leaning her 
head wearily upon her hand ; * who knows but I shall get 
so disgusted with great ladyhood that I shall be rejoiced to 
escape to you, and Bobbie V 

Cynthia sighed as she looked at her beautiful sister, so 
ignorant, yet thinking herself so worldly-wise, then crossed 
over, and touched fondly those red-gold plaits that often 
made Tishy irritable at their weight, and at the time it took 
to brush and braid them. 

* Supposing,' said the elder sister, * that you get to like 
the life so well that you do not wish to come back to us — 
or Bobbie V 

* As a poor relation who means to marry a pauper, I am — 
not likely to be spoilt by adulation,' said Tishy, standings 
up, and looping a heavy plait that had fallen. The attitudes 
showed her grand proportions to the fullest advantage, an<^ 
a pang shot through Cynthia's heart as she thought 
as long as men had eyes, Tishy would have lovers, an( 
perhaps, poor Bobbie be left in the lurch after alL 

* And now for this coat and hat,' said Tishy ; * they 
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serve to break the shock of Guy's disappearance to her, for 
of course they must be black.' 

*We shall have to go up to Exeter to-morrow,' said 
Cynthia ; * she has given the tailor's address, and evidently 
takes it for granted that you will appear on the day she has 
named — Monday.' 

* To-day is Tuesday,' said Tishy ; * there is plenty of time 
. for everything — even to change my mind.' 

'Do,' said Cynthia, energetically; 'you will learn no 
good in that wicked London, and with that selfish old 
Woman. Stay here quietly with us, and wait for Bobbie.' 

* But I am not quite pleased with Bobbie,' said the younger 

girl, with tears in her eyes ; * he did not adore me at all the 

other day — and was not in the least grateful when I as good 

^ promised to marry him if Guy did not come back — and 

he never paid me one single compliment !' 

*The best sign he could give that he loved you,' said 
Cynthia, shrewdly ; * but take care your pique with him 
does not entangle you in a fresh flirtation, Tishy.' 

*I never flirted,' said her sister, simply. * I loved Bobbie, 
^^i I endured Guy ; but I wonder if I could flirt if I had 
^he chance V 

Her lovely head inclined itself to one side in musing ; a 
dawning smile hovered about her ruddy lips, and, with a 
®^<lden foreboding of future trouble, Cynthia realized that 
®*ie only knew one side of her sister's nature yet, and that 
^^^ other was as yet a sealed book even to the girl herself. 

* What have you decided, my dears V said their father, 
opening the door in his usual gentle way; *has Tishy 
®^*tled to go, or stay f 

* To go, father,' said his favourite daughter, as she put 
^tih arms around his neck, and mingled her bright hair 
^^th bis grey locks ; * but I'll come back, daddy, never fear.' 
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* God bless you, my dear T he said, and kissed her ; then 
went away to write the first letter he had addressed to his 
sister for nigh on eighteen years. 



CHAPTER VI. 



* Ye mauna put on the black, the black, 

Nor yet maun ye the brown ; 
But the scarlet sae red, and the kerchies sae white, 
And your bonnie locks hanging down.* 

* Miss Trefusis, ma'am,' and Tishy found herself advanc- 
ing towards a tall, still beautiful woman, who had risen, 
but did not move a step forward to receive her. 

But Tishy was tall as herself, and quite as cool ; and, as 
their hands met, Mrs. Transome knew that she had done 
well in acknowledging the girl, and, calmly appraising her 
charms, found them of the very class likely to fetch most 
money in the most fastidious market in the world. 

* But why are you in black, my dear T said her aunt, 
when tea had been brought. *I did not know of any 
recent death in the family.' 

*I am in mourning for my cousin, Guy Trefusis,' said 
Tishy, as the butler handed her cream and sugar. 

* Guy Trefusis is dead P almost screamed Mrs. Transome; 

* the man you were to have married on the first of next 
month !' 

* Yes,' said Tishy, as she took a piece of bread and butter 
from a footman ; * he fell over a precipice the other day in 
Australia — or something — but we do not expect he will 
ever come back.' 

Mrs. Transome gasped for a moment, then pulled herself 
together, and looked at the girl before her. 
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Blooming, serene, with the beauty-sleep of at least three 
hundred nights out of the year vouched for by her lustrous 
eyes and peach-like skin, Tishy by no means looked like a 
girl who, having barely escaped a countess-ship, and twenty 
thousand a year, had resigned herself to be a poor parson's 
daughter for the rest of her days. 

* She knows she can do better/ thought her aunt, admir- 
ing the girl's magnificent aplomb, and respecting her for it ; 
* and, upon my word, I have more than half a mind to help 
her.' 

Tishy had never been in such a room before, and her 
eyes wandered about it with serious admiration, but no 
surprise ; somehow the space, and beauty, and proportion 
of the great house seemed natural to her, just as the narrow 
bounds and squalid surroundings of her home had uncon- 
sciously chafed her. 

. * Guy Trefusis was one of the handsomest and best-bred 
men about town,' said Mrs. Transome, watching her niece 
keenly ; * he was looked upon as a great parti — for he was 
certain to succeed to the peerage.' 

* He was good-looking in the Trefusis style,* said Tishy, 
with so much indifference that Mrs. Transome told herself 
there was really very httle to alter in the girl — for she was 
half a fine lady already. 

No, she would not pack the girl home just yet, as she 
had decided to do in the first stage of disappointment. She 
should have some clothes, be properly introduced, and, if 
she did not succeed, be bundled back to her parsonage at 
the season's end. 

* But wearing black for a man who probably died months 
ago is ridiculous,' said Mrs. Transome ; * and yet — I don't 
know — it might make you more interesting ; and there are 
no balls or gaieties at this time of year : but it must be 
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black with a difference. You have no evening dresses, I 
suppose V she added, abruptly. 

*None,' said Tishy, as calmly as if she had said 'a 
hundred.' * I never dined in anything but a linsey or a 
cotton gown in my life.* 

* And your lover, Mr. Tref usis, what did he say T said 
Mrs. Transome, who was rapidly becoming natural under 
the superior coolness of her young relation. 

* I never asked his opinion,' said Tishy, calmly. 

* And what on earth made him go off to Australia ¥ said 
Mrs. Transome, who was beginning to feel the situation too 
much for her. 

* He wanted to find out something about John Trefusis 
before he claimed the title,' said Tishy ; * but everyone said 
it was a wild-goose chase, so he got Colonel Carruthers to 
join him, and they went ostensibly kangaroo-hunting.* 

* And you were fool enough to let him go V said Mrs. 
Transome, sharply. * If ever you get such a chance again, 
you will be one woman out of a million.' 

* And supposing I don't want such another chance V said 
Tishy. ' Surely one might grow as tired of grandeur as of 
poverty V 

* If you think so,' said Mrs. Transome, suddenly losing 
her temper (a vulgarity she rarely permitted herself), * the 
sooner you go home to your father the better.' 

^ I will go now,' said Tishy, rising ; *if I had known tiiat 
you only asked me as Guy's future wife, I would not have 
come here at all.' 

She moved proudly away as she spoke; but when her 
hand touched the door, a voice half-way across the beautiful 
room cried, * No ; stay with me, Laetitia !' 

The girl looked back ; there were tears on the cold proud 
face, that in youth might have been so like her own, there 
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was a lonely look about the tall, slightly bent shape, and, 

moved by a sudden impulse of pity, the girl went up to the 

elderly great lady, and kissed her. 

*I will stay,' she said; *but you must not despise me 

because I am poor and ill-dressed. Father is even poorer, 

and worse-dressed still.' 

* I have neglected my duty to you all,' said Mrs. Tran- 

some, touched through all her worldliness by the girl's kiss 

and words. Alas ! that the first generous impulse that had 
moved her since girlhood should be destined to bear such 
worldly fruit, for within a fortnight Tishy was on the high- 
road to become a fine lady, and before the month and the 
day were up, she had absolutely forgotten Bobbie. 



CHAPTER VII. 



* Young man, you've shaped a weed for me 

Among your summer flowers ; 
Now I will shape another for you, 
Among the winter showers.' 

^Rs. Transome had fallen in love with her niece, and 

tiirown herself heart and soul into her prospects. Fortu- 

''^^ly there was nothing artificial to undo where Nature 

^^ done so much — the grand simplicity of the girl's 

^^ners might pass muster as the finest breeding in the 

"®st company in London ; and when her aunt found that in 

^^JiVersation she invariably led persons to talk of them- 

^^^'V'es, instead of turning attention on herself, she knew 

^^t Letty would become popular as something more than a 

^^Uty, and have as many middle-aged lovers as young ones. 

If her complexion had something of the insolence of 

y^Uth, she had none of its foolish airs, and though dressed 
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in mourning, and only seen in the Park or her aunt's 
drawing-rooms, had already triumphantly run the gauntlet 
of some of the best judges of women in England. 

The freshness and naturalness that had attracted Guy, 
wearied with a long course of fashionable beauties, pro- 
duced precisely the same effect upon the men of fashion 
who now saw her, wakening in them those more robust, 
healthy instincts that w^ere stifled in the fumes of five- 
o'clock tea, dispensed in boudoirs by women who pulled 
their red blinds down as religiously as they disgraced their 
husbands, and (for the most part) died in the odour of 
sanctity. 

But a girl who would face you in the clear morning light 
without a flaw or fleck on her satin skin — who might be 
found walking with her aunt's collie in the Park at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with a colour on her cheek that 
could not eclipse in beauty the shade of her hair — a woman, 
too, of unexceptionable birth, who had barely escaped being 
a very great lady, only to be probably made a greater one, 
being herself, and Mrs. Transome's niece — was she not suflS- 
cient to make a quiet Saturday-evening reception at Tran- 
some House more interesting than one of the best political 
dinners of the winter season ? 

It was just the time of year when town becomes ai 
suddenly full as it is suddenly emptied again within a fei 
days of Christmas, and everybody that one knows is to I 
met with at some time or other of the day in Bond Strec 
or at the play. 

And very soon the lovely Laetitia's name became pre* 
well aired in club-rooms, and gradually degenerated into ^ 
abbreviation that was clearly her fate, whether she bees 
a great lady or no. 

* The lovely Tishy,' so she was called in every club-r 
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of note, by more than one man who sighed for, but was not 

rich enough to buy her. 

As yet Tishy had kept clear of entanglements, for in the 

easy, luxurious routine of her new life the heart was never 

needed, nor the wooer missed. Even the senses do not 

assert themselves when so amply satisfied, and, moreover, 

she was a slave just then to a passion that invariably beats 

love out of the field — millinery. 

Linsey-woolsey is capable of so few variations ; and Letty 

had never fully realized her own beauty, or how certain 

combinations might throw fresh lights upon it, as when in 

private she was fitted with this and that, till gradually she 

dwindled from black to lavender, and thence to the pure 

white that became- her magnificent colouring best 

Mrs. Transome felt her own youth and beauty renewed 
ia the girl, as she filled the part of high-priestess at these 
ceremonies, and longed to repeat her own brilliant success 
in life without loss of time. 

It was entirely owing to her aunt's finesse that Letty had 
hitherto been kept so free of lovers. The round table that 
^as filled nightly at Transome House might hold the most 
s'lccessful men, the finest judges of beauty in England, but 
^0 young men, however eligible, were admitted, and Letty*s 
Value was tripled by the impossibility of approaching her. 

■But one day it happened that the girl, being absorbed in 
^ne contemplation of herself in a gold-coloured tissue that 
^^ehow seemed to have caught the reflection of her hair, 
^eit a sharp, sudden prick of memory, and crying out, * It is 

^ ^onth and a day, and Bobbie will be waiting for me T wrung 
®** hands and burst out crying, to the utter rout and con- 

jj^ion of Mrs. Mason's young lady, and of Mrs. Transome. 

^^ latter motioned the woman away, then came slowly 
^k to Letty, with anger and surprise on her haughty face. 
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•And pray who is Bobbie?* she said, with withering 
contempt. 

* I promised to marry him !* said Letty, with tears 
splashing down on her beautiful bare neck, *but I'd for- 
gotten all about it, and he'll be waiting for me now in the 
spinney. . . .* 

Hitherto Mrs. Transome had not said a syllable to her 
niece of her views. But now she said, bending on Letty a 
look before which she quailed : 

* It is not certain yet that Guy Tref usis is dead, or, for 
that matter, that his cousin John is, who may have a dozen 
children for all we know, but your first duty is to him, 
and when we are sure that he is dead, we can deal with — 
Bobbie.' 

* But I love him,' said Tishy, pale and wild, to the con- 
fusion of harmony between herself and the gold tissue that 
hung half on and half off her ravishing figure ; * and he 
loves me — ^he actually swore at me because he was afraid I 
should throw him over !' 

Mrs. Transome shuddered. She was so accustomed to 
see well-bred men behaving in all respects as head-butlers 
to their wives' establishments, without daring to question 
their proceedings, or do more than minister to their entire 
comfort. 

' And is Bobbie a — a costermonger V she said, closing her 
eyes as at a painful sensation. 

* He is in the Rifles/ said Letty, drying her eyes on one 
of those gossamer handkerchiefs to which she had become 
as easily accustomed as to the machinery of the life of a- 
great lady ; * we were brought up together as babies, and^ 
we have always loved one another. I only accepted Gu3^^ 
because I thought it was my duty to my family.' 

* I ought to have taken you in hand ten years ag6/ 8ai< 
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Mrs. Transome, drily; *but your promise to Bobbie can 
only be redeemed after we have received positive confirma- 
tion of Guy's death. And now, if you please, we will go on 
with your fitting.' 

And in point of fact, while Letty dried her eyes, and 
adjusted a lace tucker, Bobbie was waiting for her in the 
spinney adjoining the parsonage, without an idea but that 
Letty was inside it 

He had only got down late overnight, and his father was 
not yet risen, and the deaf old housekeeper disinclined for 
gossip, and he had not been to town, or in the Park once 
since he went away, so knew nothing of Letty's translation 
to a more aristocratic world. 

The grey church yonder was shut — there was no wedding 
to-day, and she would be here soon ; but as twelve struck, 
Bobbie's heart sank, and he thought that this carelessness 
of time did not augur on her part eager love. 

How often lately he had thought that he had been 
rough with her that dark November night, and perhaps 
ixe had turned her love from him, or there was somebody 
6ise. • • • 

The boughs overhead were laced with finest, snowiest 

filigree — it was a new and glorified spinney compared with 

tihat dripping, sodden one in which he had found Tishy 

sobbing her heart out for love of somebody who assuredly 

was not Guy. 

Was that a step on the snow behind him ? He turned, 
^d clasped in his arms, not Tishy, but Cynthia. 

Why did they wear the same shape of cloak and hood, 
^hy were they of the same height and at a distance exactly 
^ke, though Cynthia was plain, and Tishy lovely ? 

' Tishy is away,' said C3rnthia, ignoring his mistake ; * did 
you not know it ? I only came out here by chance, for I 
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thought you must have seen her in town, or that she had 
written to you.' 

* She is in London V shouted Bobbie. 

* Yes, with Mrs. Transome — perhaps you have met our 
aunt there V 

* Who has not V said Bobbie, fiercely ; * the greatest un- 
titled lady in town, who lives but for ambition and to 
marry her debutantes well . . . Letty will come back to 
you as fine a lady as her aunt, if ever she comes back 
atalL' 

* She is altered,' said Cynthia, in a subdued voice that 
matched her sad looks. * She does not write us half such 
hearty and loving letters as she did — somehow she seems 
to have got out of tune with us, and we with her.' 

Their faces were to the coppice, their ears against the 
wind, they had not heard the steps approaching over the 
snow behind them, and started violently as a voice said, 
hesitatingly, ' Tishy V 

So for the second time within five minutes she was to 
play her sister's ugly double, she thought, as she turned to 
come face to face with Guy Trefusis. 

Gaunt, haggard, he looked less like a bridegroom than a 
Lazarus newly risen from the dead ; and Bobbie, who had 
drawn back, felt less and less respect for Letty's taste as he re- 
garded his rival, and more and more satisfaction with himself. 

* Letty is in London,' said Cynthia, repeating her lesson 
bravely. * She did not expect you. We thought you were 
dead.' 

*I have been in trouble,* said Guy, with some flitting, 
sense of surprise at the sulkiness of the figure (that h^ 
supposed to be Cynthia's lover) in the foreground, * but H 
did all on earth that a man could do to be here in time ^ 

* And you are just too late, sir,' said Bobbie, advancing. 
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* for Miss Trefusis promised that if you were not here in 

time to keep your part of the bargain, she would marry me,* 

* I offer you my best congratulations/ said Guy, bowing 

low, and, turning on his heel, left Cynthia and the young 

man together. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

* Ye couldna see her yeUow hair, 
For gowd and pearls that were so rare. 
By th' bonnie miU-dams o' Binnorie.' 

If the remote Devonshire village in which Guy found him- 
self had been a seaboard parish and owned a port, he would 
have chartered a ship and gladly sailed that very hour for 
Australia; but as it was, he caught a train back to town, and 
J^aore from habit than inclination strolled into the * Eag and 
Pamish' in search of dinner. A few men were there, 
Recalled to town from dull country houses by apocryphal 
home news of death and disaster, and one or two of them 
looked up at the haggard, handsome man in his grey clothes, 
'^lo seemed to have forgotten how to order a dinner. He 
looked listlessly at a paper, then threw it down, and plunging 
"his hand into his pocket, pulled out a curious-looking docu- 
^ent^ with wax hearts dangling, that he mechanically tore 
^iito pieces, the stubborn paper wrestling with his strong 
^^gers, but at last overcome by them. 

A man at a table hard by chuckled, and thought how 
^'ieap that special marriage license, which was not used, 
^^Uld come in the end ; but Guy was wondering with what 
^®J*emonies an aborigine maiden suffered herself to be wed — 
^^^n if it were possible to catch her ? 

How hot the room was, though in midwinter ! how stifling 
^UQ air ! how had he ever put up with it without disgust in 
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the days before he went kangaroo-hunting with Camithers ? 
He got up abruptly, and went out, meeting on the very 
threshold a man who knew not only everybody, but every- 
body's business, and who started back at sight of Guy as 
though he had been a ghost. 

' Good God !' he said, no more meaning to be blasphemous 
than is any other man when he is frightened into recollec- 
tion of his religion. * Why, we thought you were dead — 
does the lovely Tishy know of your return V 

* The lovely who f said Guy, haughtily. 

'Miss Trefusis,' said the gossip, with some change of 
front: 'she is with her aunt in Grosvenor Square, you 
know — Mrs. Transome. I was just going there, and I may 
congratulate you on marrying the most beautiful woman in 
town.' 

* Where are the others V said Guy, thinking aloud, after 
his brusque way, not improved on by savage experience. 

* You are going to Mrs. Transome's to-night ? Well, take 
me with you, and you shall see how Miss Trefusis wel- 
comes me.' 

* As you are V said the other man, glancing at Guy's dress. 

* Oh ! my clothes are at the Bristol,' said Guy, carelessly. 

* I only arrived at daybreak, and am off again to-morrow i^ 
I can get a ship — so IVe unpacked nothing.' 

' Have you seen this evening's papers ¥ said the othe 
' If not, you had better turn in, and have a look at ther 
You will find something that concerns you.' 

Guy Trefusis shrugged his shoulders. 

* I shall be gone by to-morrow this time,' he said. * WI 
on earth does it matter what twaddle the papers t 
about me V 

*But this is fact,' said the other, drily. *Look in 
obituary, and you will find your namesake.' 
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The young fellow turned wearily — thinking of Yuntha, 
not the newspapers. 

He took the journal that his friend thrust into his hand, 
and read down the list of deaths mechanically, till a filbert 
nail pointed impatiently to a couple of lines that Guy read 
aloud: 

*0n the 14th of October, in Australia, John Trefusis, 
twelfth Earl of Thor, aged forty-five/ 

On the 14th of October, at the very time when he was 
recklessly beating the bush for Yuntha, and counting time 
by the settler's clock to know if he might be home in time 
to save his faith and honour to Tishy. . . . 

* I will go with you,' he said, carelessly. * I have nothing 
to do to-night, and to-morrow I go abroad.' 

His old acquaintance, as they turned into the street side 
by side, understood better why the divine Tishy's splendid 
bloom had never faded for the loss of her absent, or missing 
lover, and admired her the more sincerely in his soul ; for he 
thought a beautiful woman wasted on an unappreciative 
spouse was as true an object of pity as any poor animal in 
whose aid an efficient board sometimes interferes, too 
late. 

*When you have dressed,' said Guy's cicerone, airily, 
*we will walk round, and you will have a few moments 
alone with the fair Trefusis.' 

* Is there any party there to-night V said Guy, stopping 
short. 

*A party on New Year's evening? My dear fellow,' 
said Major de Carteret in amazement, * why, there is not a 
living soul in town ! — it was out of compliment to yourself, 
I believe, that Mrs. Transome and Miss Trefusis remained 
for Christmas. And on second thoughts I won't go with 
you. I should be de trop — see you to-morrow, old man ;* 

15 
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and waving his hand gaily, he left Guy on the steps of the 
Bristol, and passed on. 

Now at that very moment Mrs. Transome took up an 
evening paper, and saw the announcement that Major de 
Carteret had shown Guy. 

She gave a little shriek, and called Tishy, who came with 
thoughts full of Bobbie, and none for Guy. 

* It's a pity that lover of yours ever went out to Australia,' 
said Mrs. Transome, in a dissatisfied tone. ' You will never 
do better — the accumulations of money since John Trefusis' 
disappearance must be something enormous. And his place 
in Cornwall i& one of the most magnificent in England.' 

* Perhaps he may come back again after all,' said Letty, 
listlessly. 

* And if he does, you will marry him V said Mrs. Tran- 
some, quietly. 

' I told Bobbie so,' said the girl, sitting down opposite 
her aunt ' I said that if Guy came back, and would not 
release me from my promise, I should marry him.' 

* You would ask him to release you V said her aunt, sitr- 
ting erect and horror-struck * Why, you must be mad to 
think of such a thing. Of course you must hold him to hx& 
bargain, imtil you are certain of securing something better i* 

* But I promised Bobbie,' said Tishy, who, after forgettiag 
the young man for a whole month, seemed all at ono^ 
possessed by him, to Mrs. Transome's amazement, and tlxe 
threatened confusion of all her plans. 

*And, pray, did Guy Trefusis know anyUiing of yoixr 
little agreement with — Bobbie V said her aunt, pronouncing 
the obnoxious name gingerly. 

* No,' said Tishy. * How should he ? It was made after 
he left.' 

' And if he returns, you mean to tell him of it f said 
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Mrs. Transome, with cold contempt 'Now, promise me 
one thing/ she added, ' or from to-night I will concern 
myself no further with yourself and prospects — that if 
Lord Thor returns, you will leave me to deal with him. 
You can run away to your room — though into his arms 
would be better — or faint, or go into hysterics, but you are 
not to say one syllable till I have spoken.' 

'I promise,' said Tishy, feeling certain that she never 
would be called upon to redeem it ; and as she spoke, the 
butler entered with a note for his mistress. 

' From Major de Carteret, ma'am,' he said, as he with- 
drew. 

So the amusing old gossip would not call this evening, 
Tishy thought, as she restlessly left her chair and moved 
slowly down the delightful rooms, to which she had become 
as used as to the shabby parsonage, with its rags and general 
destitution. 

Yes, she thought, as she caught sight of herself in a 
Bttirror as she passed, her heart might be Bobbie's, but her 
tastes, her birth, inclined her to this life of luxury, in which 
she had no need to even think, but was asked only to look 
lovely, and be herself. 

Mrs. Transome had insisted on the girl's putting on a 
^hite satin gown that evening, and had herself braided her 
hair with pearls and diamonds, and the men-servants who 
had waited at table afterwards gave it as their opinion 
helow stairs that if ever a bridegroom was to be pitied for 
^hig too late for his wedding, that man was Captain 
Trefusis. But when the item of news that Mrs. Transome 
had abeady discovered met the butler's eye in his own 
^Pocial paper, he slapped his side, and swore that of the 
^0, he thought the bride was far more to be pitied than 
^e bridegroom. 

15—2 
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* She couldn't have done better,' he said, unconsciously 
echoing his mistress, / and she might do a deal worse, and 
I've heard a word dropped of soine low pauper fellow who's 
been hanging round her in the country.' 

* Mrs. Transome would never permit that,' said the house- 
keeper ; ^ it's my belief she means to adopt Miss Letty, and 
leave her her fortune.' 

The butler rose with an outraged air as the drawing-room 
bell rang, but was astounded to find his mistress in the 
hall, and with some signs of unusual excitement on her 
haughty features. 

'Saunders,' she said, *I expect the Earl of Thor here 
almost immediately — ^you will show him into the library, 
and on no account permit Miss Trefusis to know he is here, 
or come downstairs till I send for her.' 

* Very good, ma'am,' said the trained servant, without a 
shade of surprise. *You expect no one else to-night, I 
believe, ma'am V 

* Major de Carteret may possibly call, but you will admit 
no one else ;' then re-ascended to the drawing-room, where 
Letty was still wandering about full of a suppressed excite- 
ment that would not permit her to sit still 

^ Was that a ring V she said, starting violently, as a faint 
echo reached her ear ; * it is too late for him to come to- 
night, is it not V she added, wistfully. 

*Are you expecting your bucolic admirer?' said Mrs. 
Transome, calmly ; ' you may be sure of one thing, that he 
will not see you if he comes !' 

And with the coldest look she had ever yet given her 
niece, Mrs. Transome rose and left the room. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

'If I had kent what I ken now, 
That love it was sae ill to win, 
I should ne*er hae wet my cherry cheek 
For onie man or woman's son.' 

When the library door opened, Guy, who had expected to 
see Letty, drew back a step at the sight of the tail, still 
beautiful woman, who was well known in society as the 
most heartless match-maker in town. 

Mrs. Transome had not expected to see so handsome a 
young man, nor yet so haggard an one, and despised the 
perversity of Letty's taste for Bobbie as she advanced with 
outstretched hand, saying : 

*We had almost given you up; but better late than 
never f 

Guy took her hand under protest, and wondered how 
much Tishy had taken her aunt into her confidence, or how 
Htda 

* I reached Upthom at half-past twelve to-day,* he said, 
* taking with me a special marriage license, as I knew it 
was not possible to get there by noon. But I found myself 
entirely imexpected, and the field in possession of a man 
who informed me that Miss Letty Trefusis had given him 
the refusal of her hand, if I should arrive too late for the 
marriage.' 

* I have heard of him,' said Mrs. Transome, negligently, 
as she leaned back in her chair, and yawned slightly. * A 
country bumpkin, whom Letty was too kind-hearted to 
treat as he deserved, and who gave himself airs in conse- 
quence. The best proof of her contempt of him is that she 
was not even there to redeem her supposed promisa' 
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* Nor to keep her engagement with me V said Guy, 
sternly. * I came through a himdred difficulties and sacri- 
fices/ he added, bitterly, * to keep faith with her, yet she 
could not even wait to see if I broke it, but rushed into a 
fresh compact without delay/ 

* If you had seen her crying passionately this morning,' 
said Mrs. Transome, * as I did, you would not be so bitter 
against her. She thought you had forgotten her — ^for she 
never believed that you were dead — and only a moment 
before you came here to-night,' added Mrs. Transome, 
deliberately, * we were speaking of you. At this moment 
she does not know that you are here ;' and she rose as 
though to ring the bell. 

* Stay,' said Guy, and his agitation gave Mrs. Transome 
the clue to Letty's indifference ; * let me tell you first, that 
if my honour binds me to your niece, my heart is given, 
elsewhere, and that both on her side and mine ours will be 
but a loveless match.' 

* You should have taken all this into consideration before 
your wedding-day,' said Mrs. Transome, haughtily ; ' and as 
a man of honour you will fulfil your part of the compact, 
if my niece is willing to perform hers. It seems to me 
that your own unfaithfulness has condoned any harmless 
flirtation of hers with the young man you, saw this morn- 
ing ; but this will be a matter for you to settle between 
yourselves.' 

Guy stood as one turned to stone. He saw Yuntha re- 
treating, Tishy thrust into his unwilling arms. His soul 
revolted at the thought, his flesh recoiled from the lovely 
Devonshire milkmaid, and clove to the slender shape, in its 
tattered green leaves, that he had sought for with such 
desperate longing. .... 

* I will send her to you,' said Mrs. Transome, rising ; and 
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without further word left him alone. But the minutes 
passed, and a half-hour had been chimed out in silvern 
tongue from the clock on the chimney-piece before the door 
opened, and beautiful Letty, in her satin gown and hair 
braided with jewels, stood before him. 



CHAPTER X. 



' " Keep on, keep on your kaims," he said, 
" You needna tak* them frae your head," 



Then down he loot his cloutie fa'. 
And the red gowd shone owre him a*. 



* t 



He thought of Yimtha, and she of Bobbie ; . . . . then in 
the natural way that made even her premeditated actions 
appear accidental, she held up her face for him to kiss 
her. 

A bridegroom could do no less than kiss his bride on her 
wedding-day, and chivalry bent Guy's lips to the girFs 
cheek, but made him recoil from the round white arm that 
touched his shoulder. . . . Where had she learned such 
tricks ? In town, or from her country lover 1 

* Ignore everything except that he is back in time,' had 
been the lesson Mrs. Transome had drilled into her niece 
during the past half-hour ; ' as a man of honour he cannot 
release you — as a woman of sense you will decline to releaise 
him. Leave all details to me.' 

* You look ill, Guy,' said Tishy, as she sat down opposite 
him full in the lamp's light, with some traces of anxiety on 
her own features that did not escape his attention. 

' You have been fretting for me, Tishy V he said, 
brusquely, and with intention. 

* We feared you were dead,' she said, playing with the 
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fringes of her bodice, while he looked at her with a heart 
cold as ice, wondering if this could be the rustic beauty in 
a cotton gown, whose image he had taken with him to 
Australia. 

With the blackness of the old oak chair behind her, with 
the rich gloom beyond, out of which now and then showed 
in the firelight the sober gleam of a priceless picture, or the 
dull red and gold of a piece of tapestry, Tishy seemed to be 
as perfectly at one with her surroundings as when among 
the raspberry-bushes, and in pity for her very poverty and 
courage, he had asked her to be his wife. 

* And did your lover fear it, too V he said ; * was it from 
the fear, or the hope of my death, that he was waiting for 
you in the spinney this morning f 

* We have been playfellows ever since we were children/ 
said Tishy, negligently, as she put up one hand to touch the 
jewels in her hair; ^and I made him a foolish sort of 
promise once, that if I did not marry anybody else, I would 
marry him.' 

* And you thought that was honourable to him — and mef 
said Guy, sternly, his moral sense keen from a recent course 
of training of which poor Tishy knew nothing. 

*And since we have parted, you have said and done 
nothing that is not honourable towards yourself and me f 
said Tishy, with spirit. 

He did not attempt to answer, though he heard her. 
For the first time Tishy realized, as she looked at him, that 
here was a man whom another woman might love as well 
as she loved Bobbie, and that faint, cold instinct — ^less 
jealousy than intolerance of seeing her rights invaded, 
roused the cruelty that is latent in every woman's nature, 
and hardened her to make him suffer for his unfaith. 

Only an hour ago her whole heart and soul had set in a 
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swirl of love and regret towards her people and the man 
she loved. She had seemed to throw off the charm of the 
life she was leading, and see how much better and happier 
was that honest one she had forgotten; but now she 
thought only of how powerfully she could benefit those 
liyes at home without sharing them, while she put the 
thought of Bobbie by till later, when she would be alone. 

' Have you fallen in love with a black woman ]' she said, 
with a careless vivacity that fell on his mood of bitter 
earnest like a jarring discord ; * well, I wiU forgive you — 
since I have been flirting a little too — and we will make a 
compact not to flirt any more till we are — married T 

He looked at her in wonder. Was this the honest 
country girl, whose truth and straightforwardness had com- 
manded his respect ? Was this mere acting, that he might 
not know how gallantly she was sacrificing her love and 
herself, to help her father and the family? 

* Tishy,' he said, taking the hand that was so much more 
soft and beautiful than when he had held it last, ' there is 
plenty of money for us all — for you and your lover — and 
for those at home — why should you and I sacrifice our Uves 
to a foolish promise f 

* A. foolish promise V said Tishy, slowly ; * I never looked 
npon it as one. You asked me to be your wife. I have 
baited for you — and you are hera' 

How quick the weed of worldliness had sprung up in 
her, thought Guy, as he dropped her cold hand and turned 
8«ide. She had learned her lesson well above stairs, and 
^thout dishonour he could not break the promise he had 
<^me so far and so painfully to keep. 

*You have told me nothing of your adventures,' said 
•*^hy, who had sat down again and taken up some scrap of 
*^e-work that lay near. *So you did not fall over the 
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precipice after all, or did some kind person pick you up at 
the bottom of it f 

* Then you will not release me, Tishy V he said, sternly, 
and as if she had not spoken. 

* No,' she said, calmly ; * our engagement is too publicly 
known, and your return will shortly be better known stilL 
I could not allow myself to be made the talk of the town, 
even to oblige your — black person.' 

She was looking at him full with those blue eyes that 
were so unlike Yuntha's as she spoke, and she saw how he 
winced imder her allusion, and knew that she had by 
chance hit truth in the bulPs-eye. 

* But your eyes are red, Tishy,' he cried, * and your satin 
gown and pearls do not become you as well as the cotton 
frock your brothers were not afraid to touch. You are 
sacrificing your happiness to ambition, and some day you 
will find out what a bitter bad bargain you have 
made.' 

For a moment Tishy's heart sank. Had not Bobbie told 
her the same thing only the other day ? But the dim 
recesses of a mirror, to which she lifted her eyes, told her 
another tale, and the thought of a difiTerent woman stand- 
ing by Guy's side, as Countess of Thor, hardened her heart, 
and roused in her that dogged determination which made a 
Trefusis bad to turn when once he had determined on his 
course. 

* When you went away,' she said, slowly, * I was not sure 
that I might not love you in time — if you altered in some 
things — but, afterwards, quite lately, I found out that I 
loved somebody else. He loved me as you never did, or 
could, and begged me to be his wife ; but I told him that I 
was bound by my promise to you, and stood firm to it ; and 
what a woman can do, surely a man may.' 
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He bowed silently ; but if ever a proud man's heart went 
near to breaking, it was his in that moment. 

If Tishy had been the honest country girl then that she 
once was, she would have run to him, and cried out, * Take 
back your promise I What is so dear to you, is cheap to me T 

But already her pride was stooping itself to her surround- 
ings, and it was with a profound sense of relief that she 
heard the door open behind her, and turned to see Mrs. 
Transome entering, with Major de Carteret at her heels. 

* I hope I don't intrude f said the lady, in her negligent 
way, as she approached. *Ah, I see you are already 
acquainted,' she added to her companion, as the two men 
exchanged some sort of greeting. 

* Going to ride to-morrow, Miss Trefusis Y said Major de 
Carteret, looking keenly from one to the other of the young 
people. 

* My niece can neither be expected to keep old engage- 
ments now, nor make fresh ones,' said Mrs. Transome, 
laying her hand on the girl's shoulder, * since Lord Thor 
is here,' and she turned slightly towards the haggard, hand- 
some young man, *Miss Trefusis' time will of course be 
deyoted to him.' 

* And all the other young f eUows — and old ones like me 
—be left out in the cold !' said Major de Carteret, ruefully ; 
* however, Thor and I are old friends, so perhaps he'll trust 
you to me sometimes.' 

*No doubt,' said Mrs. Transome; *and now I fear I 

^Ust be so inhospitable as to turn you both out, for it is 

**te, and Miss Trefusis has had a trying day — that ends 

^ppily,' she added, smiling coldly at Guy as she gave him 

^^i hand. * Good-bye, then, till to-morrow.' 

* Good-night,' said Tishy, first to one man, then to the 
^tvher, and without a shade of difference in her voice and 
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glance at either, passing Guy as he held the door open for 
her, with no more sign than if he had been her footman. 

'Tell 70a what it is, my boy,' said the elder man, as he 
buttoned up his greatcoat on the doorstep, 'it's quite 
certain that you will make the handsomest pair in the town, 
and I'm hanged if I don't believe you'll be the best bred. 
By the way, I think you talked of going abroad again 
immediately. Why don't you ? It is quite the fashion for 
engaged people not to see much of each other after their 
wedding-day is once fixed. And you may be quite certain 
of Mrs. Transome taking very good care of her, unless a 
duke proposes, and then I don't think you would hava 
much chance. Ta-ta, old man ; see you to-morrow.' 



CHAPTER XI. 



* If ye love me, my lady gay, 
As ye protest you do, 
Then turn your love from this g^y knight, 
And reach your hand to me V 

Bobbie's exultation at the bridegroom having arrived too 
late for the wedding did not last many seconds after Guy 
had bowed his congratulations, and left the young man and 
Cynthia together. 

* He is the Earl of Thor now,' she said, as one thinking 
aloud, * and Tishy will marry him, for she has made up her 
mind to be a fine lady.' 

*You have no right to judge her so meanly,' cried 
Bobbie, feeling his light heart change to lead ; ' she always 
keeps her promises, and she won't break hers to me.' 

* But he was in time,' said Cynthia, gravely ; ' it is she 
who has failed in the bargain, for he had the special license 
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in his pocket, and they could have been married in the 
schookoom, or out here in the spinney — or anywhere.' 

Bobbie stood rigid, his arms hanging at his sides, his 
black eyes staring straight before him. 

' So she was pla3dng the fool with me,' he said at last. 
*She never loved me any more than she loved him — ^the 
only living soul she cares for is herself.' 

' No, she loves you,' cried Cynthia, who knew her sister's 
heart as plain Tishy, well enough ; * but Mrs. Transome is 
a worldly woman who will insist on her marrying Guy ; 
and also, I am afraid that. Tishy has become so worldly 
too, that she will not make much fuss ; but she would be a 
miserable woman,' added Cynthia, her hot tears dropping 
fast on the snow; 'and I believe that eveti at the last 
moment her heart would fail her, and she would run away 
to us — the dear, warm-hearted, lovely soul that we all love, 
and are so proud of.' 

Some of the hardness went out of Bobbie's eyes as the 
girl spoke, and he recalled the look of heartfelt relief with 
which Guy had looked at him in his character of Letty's 
lover. 

The Earl of Thor plainly did not love Letty any better 
than she loved him, and should a worldly old woman and 
the turning of a country girl's head spoil three precious 
hVes? 

*I will give her time to think about it,' he said at last. 
* It would be ridiculous if Lord Thor and I were tripping 
^ each other's heels on her doorstep ; but I will go up to 
^'wn to-morrow, and see her next morning.' 

* She will not be allowed to see you,' said Cynthia, sadly. 
• Xi I were you, Bobbie, I would wait.' 

* For what?' said Bobbie. 

* Till you hear from her,' said Cjmthia, trembling as she 
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had never thought to tremble before her own and Tishy's 
playfellow. 

' Till she has had leisure to be talked over by that old 
Jezebel, and made to humiliate herself to a man who doesn't 
want to marry her T cried Bobbie, looking black and fierce, 
and passionate enough to satisfy even Tishy (who hated fair 
men on principle). * I have a good mind to catch the very 
train that fellow is going up by, and see her to-night' 

* Don't go,* cried Cynthia ; * as you said, it would be 
ridiculous, your arriving there together : she could not listen 
to you both at the same time.' 

* She may perjure herself fifty times over,' said Bobbie, 
doggedly ; * but she loves me, and I will save her from 
herself if I can. She shall not be bought and sold by Mrs. 
Transome, or anybody else, without being given a chance ; 
but if she is heartless as you think, why, she may go, and 
never be troubled by any of us again.' 

* That is what the boys say,' said Cynthia, sighing heavily ; 

* they never thought she would change so quickly . . . 
and all in a short four weeks — she cried when she went 
away, and she promised to be back for Christmas ; indeed, 
we all thought it was only for the chance of seeing you that 
she went' 

* I saw some paragraphs in the society papers about Mrs. 
Transome's beautiful niece. Miss Trefusis,' said Bobbie ; 

* but how was I to know it was Letty, when I had not the 
least idea Mrs. Transome was your aunt ? I could have gone 
up to see her every week if I had only known, and if the 
door were shut against me, have seen her in the street' 

* You should not have gone off in such a hurry,' said 
Cynthia, as she turned her pale face homewards ; * she loved 
you dearly, but I think you two will never marry now — no, 
never !' 
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A faint whistle sounded in the distance — a puff of smoke 
showed far away through the skeleton trees. Guy was on 
his way back to town — and Tishy. 

' She ccmH have changed so entirely in this short time, 
burst out Bobbie, his eyes following the dwindling smoke ; 
* you have not seen her, so how can you tell ? For all we 
know she may have expected me to go to her in town 
instead of coming here for her answer/ 

Cynthia shook her head. Tishy had found her wings, 
and would not fold them yet awhile for love of either home 
or Bobbie. 

* Well,' said the young man, grimly, * I don't envy your 
sister the two interviews before her — unless she means to 
act like an honest woman, which you don't seem to think 
her. in the first one, she will have to accept a man who 
doesn't care two pins for her ; in the second, she will have 
to look in the face, and for the last time jilt, the man she 
really loves ; for I'll never ask her again, so help me heaven !* 

* Poor Bobbie !' said Cynthia, not knowing which of the 
three she pitied most — ^he, or Guy, or Tishy — she was 
almost inclined to give Guy the palm, since at least the 
others had love, while he had none. 

* Don't pity me,' cried Bobbie, so fiercely that she jumped 

with surprise. * It's bad enough to be a mere slave to her, 

to long myself iU for a sight of her, to love her so that 

the loss of her has made me a cantankerous, bad-tempered 

fellow, whom everybody fights shy of ' 

*No, no,' cried Cynthia, her heart aching for him; *we 
all love you here as well as ever — even she does, if only she 
will be true to herself, and stand firm against that worldly 
old woman.' 

* Would the talldng of fifty worldly old men move me?* 
cried Bobbie, as the two came to that wicket-gate by which 
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Tishy's heart had leaped for joy at the sound of her lover's 
voice ; ' but she has got some notions in her head of her 
duty to her family — poor soul ' (and Bobbie's voice softened, 
and the bitter, angry look partly left his face), ' and I told 
her that her duty was to herself and me — and for the first 
time in our lives I was rough with her — and though she 
didn't seem angry then, perhaps she thought of it after- 
wards, and it turned her against me.' 

*She never loved you so well as then,' cried Cynthia, 
warmly ; * if only you had stayed !' and with tears in her 
eyes, she looked at the shabby house that seemed empty 
and cold now that there was not Tishy's bright gay beauty 
and voice to warm and fill it. 

* Father takes it so to heart,' she went on in the sad 
subdued way that had become natural to her of late ; ' he 
blames himself for having let her go. He says Aunt 
Laetitia will make Tishy as worldly-minded as herself for a 
time, and then — then — our sister will be a wretched woman 
for the remainder of her lifa' 

* And why doesn^t he exercise his authority over her and 
bring her back V cried Bobbie. 

* He might have done so yesterday,' said Cynthia, * but 
not to-day — Guy's return has reversed everything ; and if 
he and Tishy make up their differences, of course father 
could not interfere to separate them, and they may as well 
be together at Aunt Transome*s as here.' 

* And yet your father is not worldly-minded,' said Bobbie, 
bitterly ; * I wonder what he would have said if I had gone 
to him a year ago, and asked him for Letty f 

' He would have given her to you gladly,' cried Cynthia, 
eagerly. * He always suspected that you loved one another, 
and was uneasy when Guy came — ^for just then, you know, 
Bobbie, you were away.' 
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*And Letty must have a lover,' said the young man, 
drily. 

* She is so lovely,' said Cynthia ; * and it is so dull here 
.... and she tised to love us all dearly, and would have 
sacrificed herself for us twenty times over .... but now 
if she marries Guy it will be for herself.' 

* And supposing that I bring her back with me, to you 
here, to-morrow V said Bobbie, his grasp on the wicket that 
seemed to live and renew in him the thrill that passed 
through Letty's hand when his own touched hers, and he 
felt her body turn towards him in the darkness. 

* " When the sun and moon dance on that green, 
And that will never he /" ' 

quoted Cynthia, with hard, deep-drawn sobs checking her 
speech; *she will never come back, Bobbie, to you or 
to me 1' 

*Dear old Cinders,' said Bobbie, roused out of his own 
selfish thoughts by the girl's sorrow, * don't fret — I'll make 
a last try — and who knows but to-morrow night we three 
shall be standing here together, loving each other all the 
better for what we have gone through !' 

* It may be so,' said Cynthia, as she thought of the long 
evening, and mill-roimd of boys' lessons that lay before her, 
with a to-morrow of drearier waiting still ; * but how shall 
I know ? Will you telegraph to me if you are coming V 

* And have the whole parish know our affairs before we 
know them ourselves V said Bobbie. * No — but if I am 
^ot here by ten o'clock to-morrow night, you will know 
that I have failed.' 

* Good luck go with you !' said the girl, and, perhaps out 
^t pure pity, or because she was only Letty's sister, kissed 
^©r old playfellow's cheek, then turned, and went stumbling 
^^P the gravel path to the lonely house. 

16 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* How oft she tried to drown the flame, 

And oft wept bitterlie ; 
But still she lov'd the hireman chiel. 
So well he pleased her e'e.* 

Guy passed a night of madness, but at ten o'clock next 
morning changed his clothes, and without pausing to eat, 
drove to Lincoln's Inn Fields, where he was at first received 
by his solicitors as his ghost, so sincerely had they recently 
regretted his decease, and the loss of his business as the 
new Earl of Thor. 

He asked for the documents that attested the death of 
John Trefusis, and was shown a duly signed certificate, and 
certain proofs which removed all doubt that it was the long 
missing man who had died at the place, and on the date 
mentioned. 

These papers had preceded Guy by a single mail only, 
and were forwarded by a solicitor of the highest standing in 
Bathurst, who gave only the most meagre details of John 
Trefusis' death, and beyond the bare fact that he had died 
suddenly, and that no will being forthcoming, his estates 
devolved on the next-of-kin, no information whatever was 
vouchsafed. 

* Consistent to the last,' said the late John Trefusis' 
London solicitor, as he rubbed his eyeglasses. 'The man 
who could walk away from twenty thousand a year, and 
three of the finest seats in England, would scarcely take the 
trouble to recollect he had nearly half a million to will to 
anybody he pleased.' 

* What made him go oflT like that V said Guy ; * did any- 
one ever find out V 
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* From a mere child he had the most extraordinary gipsy 
instincts,' said the old gentleman, 'and the greatest contempt 
for appearances alhd ceremony. Before he was five years 
old he would constantly be missing from his bed, and on 
being searched for, be found asleep under one of the trees 
in the park. He never seemed able to breathe save when 
out-of-doors, but when he grew up (having come into the 
title very young) he went into society, and did pretty much 
as other young men — only that he showed a reckless dare- 
devilry that rather frightened people from him — and no one 
would have been astonished to hear that he had married 
some beggar-girl in a freak, or gone off to the gold-diggings ; 
but when one day he actually disappeared, it made as great 
a sensation as if he had been one of the most correct noble- 
men Hving.' 

Guy appeared to listen, but his thoughts were far away ; 
besides, he had heard something very like this before. 

*One hour he was walking down St. James's Street 

with one of his acquaintances ; the next, his place as host to 

Royalty at his own table was empty : and from that moment 

till the one in which I received the letter you hold, not one 

trace of him has ever been discovered. At first he was 

supposed to have been murdered, and his death formed one 

of the burning topics of the day ; but those who knew him 

best, believed he had gone to Australia, and some ten years 

ago a former servant of his came to us, and swore that he 

had seen his master over there in a bushranger's dress, and 

that the recognition being mutual, the Earl forbore to 

rob him, and rode away.' 

* Would to God he were alive now, or had left a son !' 
said the haggard young man as he rose, looking as little 
Kke a young heir newly come into his kingdom as may be 
iiuagined. 

16—2 
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*Dear me/ said the old gentleman, perplexed, * there 
seems to be a rooted objection to prosperity in the Trefusis 
family. One would have thought it pleasanter to be Lord 
Thor than a captain on half-pay ; for you sold out, I believe, 
before you went to Australia.' 

*I did,' said Guy, haughtily, 'and I wish with all my 
soul I were with my old regiment now, and without a shil- 
ling in the world save what I earned. Good-morning.' 

' They are all as mad as hatters,' said the old gentleman 
to himself as Guy went out ; * I should not wonder if that 
young man bolted one of these days — ^was ever such perver- 
sity known f 

Then he rang the bell for his confidential clerk, and set 
the first wheel going in the slow machinery that would 
presently place Guy in legal possession of the title and 
estates of his late cousin. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

* ! see, for he gangs, an' see, for he stands, 
The wearie heir o' Linne ; 
O ! see, for he stands on the cauld causey. 
And nane bids him come in.' 

When Guy accepted his duty towards Tishy, he did so 
without any intention of shirking his responsibilities, and 
on leaving his lawyer, walked straight to Grosvenor Square, 
to find her park-hack being led up and down outside the 
house, while a groom waited with another. Surely he was 
not expected to ride that morning, Guy thought, looking 
down on his splashed boots, and not observing how some 
one was approaching at so equal a distance with himself 
from the house that held Tishy, as to make both men tun^::: 
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in simultaneously at her door, and at the same moment lift 
their hands to opposite beUs. 

As it chanced, Guy rang the servants' bell, and Bobbie 
the visitors', after which they looked at one another, and, 
wretched as he felt, Guy could have found it in his heart to 
burst out laughing ; the situation was ridiculous. Bobbie 
wondered savagely if this was the other man^s first visit — 
if so, Tishy was not lost yet. And then he turned from his 
contemplation of the sky, to find that the door was open 
behind him, and to hear Guy say, * Miss Tref usis V 

* Yes, my lord, in the morning-room.' 

*Take Miss Trefusis this card,' said Bobbie, curtly, as 
Guy passed in, *and say that I am waiting to speak to 
her.' 

The butler did not even look at the card in his hand ; he 
had seen at the first glance that this was the lover who had 
to be kept out, and his voice was the perfection of respect 
as he said : 

* Miss Trefusis is not at home to anyone this morning, 
sir, except to Lord Thor.' 

For a moment Bobbie hesitated ; the door was open, the 
hall empty — save for the butler. He could see the distant 
doorway that had admitted Guy ; now or never was the 
time to have it out with her, and so much the better in 
Guy's presence. But poor Bobbie had the instincts of a 
gentleman, and even desperate love and jealousy combined 
could not force him to so far forget himself. 

* You will say that I called V he said, steadying his voice 
'veith a violent eflfbrt. 

* I wiU, sir,' said the man ; but even as he spoke, a 
distant door opened, and Tishy and Guy's voices ap- 
proached. 

Gently, with no appearance of knowing that Bobbie still 
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Kngered on the doorstep, Saunders inexorably closed it 
upon him; and when the soft click sounded close to his ear, 
Bobbie swore to himself that he had been a fool not to push 
forward, and ask, and get his answer. 

* Excuse me, sir,' said the butler, as Guy laid his hand on 
the lock to open it, * some one is just leaving ' 

* Stand back,^ said Guy, haughtily ; and with Tishy only 
a pace or two behind him, threw open the door, and the 
girl found herself face to face with Bobbie. 

Now, did Guy do this purposely 1 did he hope that a 
sudden sight of this lover, whom he knew she preferred to 
himself, might bring her back to her better self, and so 
make happy four souls that now were such wretched ones ? 

Tishy drew a sharp breath, and went white as ashes at 
the sight of Bobbie ; then, with so scarcely perceptible a 
pause, that the butler observed none, she held out her hand 
to the young man. 

* Ah, how do you do, Mr. Sands f she said. * I hope 
your father and all are well at home 1 I believe you have 
not met my cousin before / and she carelessly introduced 
them, then stepped out, and crossed the pavement to her 
mare. 

Two footmen had come out, the grooms were waiting, 
Saunders stood on the step. 

* It looks like rain,' she said, as she patted the beautiful 
creature's back * Will you put me up, Guy V she added, 
and when seated, settled her habit to her satisfaction, and 
gathered up the reins. 

* Good-bye,' she said, including both young men in her 
parting salutation. * Eemember, Guy, that we expect you 
to dinner ;' then rode away, leaving the two standing side 
by side on the pavement. 

Bobbie lifted his hat, and without a syllable turned on 
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his heel There was a hell raging in his heart, but he gave 
no sign as he walked quietly away, knowing that the worst 
that could befall him had befallen. 

*1 never saw punishment given more neatly, or taken 
better in my life,' said the butler (after an interview with 
his mistress) to the housekeeper. *He loves the very 
ground she treads on, which the other one don^t ; but he'll 
never trouble her with a word of love again as long as she 
lives — not if she were stuflfed with diamonds and rubies — or 
my name's not Timothy Saunders.' 



BOOK V. 

YUNTHA AND GUY. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Mony a ane for him makes mean, 
But nane sail ken whaur he is gane ; 
O'er his white banes when they are bare. 
The wind sail blaw for evermair.' 

When Guy found Yuntha gone, and his locket shining in 
the sunlight, he thought she was only hiding from him as 
she had so often done before, and sat down with the 
beautiful city set like a jewel in its rich plains before him, 
his mind still bent to the problem that he had found it im- 
possible to work out during his few short minutes of 
absence. He had put thought back during these past days, 
and, while checking any expression of love with an iron 
hand, had given himself up to the joys of her companion- 
ship, the hourly delight of sharing with her the good 
fortune or accidents of their flight 

They had been to each other more as good comrades 
than lovers who shrank from, yet trembled on the verge of 
that passionate confession which must end, or enrich their 
happiness ; but one of them knew that the moment must 
inevitably come when he would have to choose between 
love and duty, honour and dishonour, happiness and 
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^^^rretchedness, though akeady his decision was a foregone 
Conclusion. 

He was at heart a proud man, with stem notions of 
honour, and what he owed to the traditions of his family. 
Bis future, too, had claims upon him that he profoundly 
a.cknowledged ; and more than all these, that other fetter 
which had hitherto rested on him so lightly, now closed 
"Upon him with leaden weight, and would not be shaken off, 
save by the violence of an effort that must leave him 
A^anquished in his own eyes, and smirched (however much 
for her sake) in those of the woman he loved. 

Her self-control had matched his ; both he and she were 

morally and physically well braced up against telnptation, and 

could renounce without sign. Yet there had always been 

that electric throb of sympathy between them that made 

the sky clear if they were together, and dark if they were 

apart, that made beautiful the commonest duty if shared. . . . 

Was it all over — the wild, fearless, wholesome life ; those 

glorious nights, cradled in warm Mother Earth, with the 

blue sky for canopy, and the rustling monotone of the night 

vinds to lull them to slumber, knowing that morning would 

l>ring them once more together, each reading his beauty in 

the other's eyes, and glorying in it, as if there were but one 

body and heart between them 1 

Yonder lay the city, before him stretched the existence 

of the civilized being ; behind him the life of the savage. 

^or the one lived in the fullest sense of the term, and the 

other merely existed, supporting his imfortunate situation 

^y adventitious aids, in not one of which was to be found 

"^ppiness, so that in dying, he clung as a forlorn hope to 

'"©aching that shore which imagination paints, but no living 

®y« has seen. 

fie could understand now the apparuit madness of John 
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Trefosis, for *To oe a wanderer/ says De Gu^rin, *is to 
fulfil the truest conditions of humanity,' and the wanderer's 
cousin felt this truth, without knowing that it had ever 
been expressed. ^ 

His soul revolted at the petty mill-round of so-called 
pleasure that lay before him ; he knew it so well, and how 
it was not worth one tithe of a true lover's kiss, or the 
fearless independence of a lip that owes no man anything, 
and bows only to his Maker. 

He had duties at home — ay — but a man rarely dies with- 
out a better than he springing up to fill his shoes ; and 
those tenants that he had never seen, those improvements 
that others knew how to carry out more efficaciously than 
he might, would be all the better for his non-appearance, 
and Tishy — well, Tishy would probably resign herself to 
circumstances, and marry welL Poor Tishy ! Why had 
he never loved her, yet asked her to marry him 1 

A little idleness, and some pity, a little cold admiration 
of her beauty, with a great deal of liking for her uncon- 
ventional ways, and honest, hard-working life — ^yet none of 
these had made them at one, and without knowing that the 
fault was hers, he had separated himself from her for some 
months, hoping that absence would bring love. 

No doubt she was sewing her wedding-gown now, await- 
ing his return with the cheerfulness that had witnessed his 
departure, but which might be a little disturbed by the 
intelligence probably now on its road to her through 
Carruthers. 

Had she ever loved him 1 Not once during his courtship 
of her had he stopped to ask himself the question. 

He had been King Cophetua in the future, and she the 
beggar-maid in the present; and it was more with the 
generous glow of one who showers alms, than the humble. 
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waiting pride of the suppliant, that he had wooed and left 
her, certain of finding her dutiful and obedient on his 
return. 

Perhaps she would cry a little on account of her famil)^ 
and herself when she heard the report of his death — for her 
family first, since she was a girl in whom home-ties were 
strong, and the acquaintance of a few weeks was not to be 
reckoned in value beside the association of years. 

Her independence of spirit had attracted him — it was so 
like his own ; and the women of his world had so entirely 
failed to tempt or interest him, that a Devonshire girl 
easily aceomplished what had appeared impossible, so that 
society experienced a sensation on hearing that the future 
Earl of Thor was engaged to a cousin whose father was 
* passing poor ' on a hundred and forty pounds a year. 

And he had offered to throw her over — to prove himself 
dead to conscience and duty — to give up a magnificent in- 
heritance for the uncertain one that the sky and winds 
permitted — all this in a moment of madness, when by a 
decision unconsciously arrived at, he all along intended by 
one swift, fierce wrench to free himself from his present 
thraldom, and face his duty like a man. 

But insensibly this savage maiden had won him, so that 

he was no longer his own master — her purity, courage, 

truth, all that he had felt lacking in civilized women he 

foimd in her, nobly seconding the charms of body that had 

first fixed his gaze, and determined his pursuit of her. 

In his past life he had been no Bayard, but he had also 

been no flirt. If Yuntha had not roused in him the spirit 

^^ resistance by her seeming coquetry, he might have gone 

^^ his way untempted, and died or lived, coldly faithful to 

"«liy to the end. 

-^ut if he had kissed and followed Yuntha as a coquette, 
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he had found her none, and with his whole soul he honoured 
as well as passionately worshipped her ; and even while just 
now he had sacrificed his integrity for her sake, he felt 
himself lowered in her eyes, and scarcely worthy of the 
love she had so coldly and proudly confessed. 

But she loved him, and would bid him stay; yet the 
thought of the sacrifice he was making for her cooled the 
fever-heat of his blood, and dimmed her beauty, as he gazed 
at the distant city, and asked himself if, indeed, he were a 
traitor to his better self in giving up honour, duty, and 
self-respect, all for the sake of love. 

The morning brightened and grew, but still he sat there 
with eyes fixed, and deep in thought, hearkening less for 
the sound of a footstep behind him, than bidding farewell 
to that life to which honour and duty plainly called him. 



CHAPTER II. 



* Nae wonder, nae wonder, Gil Morrice, 

My lady lo'es thee weel ; 
For the whitest part o' my body 
Is blacker than thy heel.' 

Yuntha's brief, intense gaze at the face in Guy's locket 
photographed on her memory an undying portrait, whose 
vivid colours remained unfaded to all time. 

At sight of those pure carnations, and that red-gold hair, 
a revulsion of feeling came over her, and she saw herself 
black as night beside the brilliant colouring that yet was so 
fine and delicate, and of which Guy's was a masculine copy. 

The locket had seemed to burn her hand as she gazed, 
and she had dropped it, and fled without any conscious 
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intention of flight, but rather a longing to find herself alone, 
and able to think. 

She had believed that the barrier between them was 
simply their difference of colour (and yet if he had not been 
blinded by love he must have guessed her secret), and had 
resolved that unless he would boldly acknowledge her in 
the light of day as a brown woman, whom he was proud to 
make his wife, she would root up her love for him, and go 
back to the tribe, to live or die as it willed. 

She had been prouder, and more reticent in her love than 
he ; and for this she thanked heaven as she went trembling 
and panting like a wounded creature to a tree, not three 
hundred yards away, to which she climbed, and hid herself, 
and whence she saw him return to the spot where he had 
left her. 

She thought he took her absence very indifferently, as, 
without a single glance around, he sat down, and gave him- 
self up to thought. 

Was he already repenting his words of five minutes ago ? 
was he, as she had once tacitly felt, denying her the 
woman's privilege of refusing what he offered ? So that if 
he stooped to bestow, she must gladly accept his gifts 1 

Her pride was greater than his, and even as she gazed 
yearningly at him, her mind unconsciously made itself up, 
and she saw him traversing the city beyond on his way to 
the Englishwoman who was watching for him, and whom 
lie must once have. loved, and might love again. 

The gulf between them had never seemed to her so wide 
SX& from between the eucalyptus boughs she looked at him, 
suid shared in his struggle. 

Pure love knows of no past, anticipates no future — it lives 
^n the present alone, and Tishy's portrait was to Yuntha 
^ illumination of Guy's past conduct, and a revelation of 
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things unguessed at, that for a time stunned her beyond the 
power of thought, and fixed her eyes in a purely mechanical 
gaze on that lonely figure in the foreground, which had 
moved neither hand nor foot since it had returned to find 
her gone. 

Was he ^ad ? Was he sorry ? Why had he not sped 
breathless in pursuit of her, instead of sitting there waiting 
for her return ? 

Surely she had made herself cheap, or he would not so 
have taken her consent for granted; and here pride out- 
stripped love, so that she contemplated his back with irrita- 
tion, and felt that a few more moments' survey of it would 
make her descend and reach some retreat, where even love's 
ingenuity could not find her. 

Jealousy (hitherto unknown to her) stung the girl sharply, 
but had not power to call forth one cry of pain. No doubt 
she was less beautiful than the woman whose blue eyes wore 
so honest a glance that none might wrong her willingly, and 
surely she was no flirt, as he had implied, and might love 
him truly, howsoever he had changed to her, and Yuntha's 
spirit recoiled at the thought of stealing the Englishwoman's 
lover. 

Brown women had better notions of honour than white 
men, and so he would learn when he should turn to find 
her gone . . . and Yuntha trembled less as she descended 
from her hiding-place than when she had climbed it, certain 
of his immediate pursuit so soon as he discerned her to be 
missing. 

But still he sat, immovable, nor saw the slender hands 
stretched out as in valediction towards him, heard not the 
faint footfalls that receded gradually, and as though a 
heavy heart moved them, till they faded into silence an 
were heard no more. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

* Ye needna burst your gude white steed, 
Wi* racing o'er the down, 
Nae bird flies faster through the wood 
Than she fled through the broom/ 

The sun was high in the heavens when Guy Trefusis pulled 
himself together, rose, and looked around. 

He had made his mind up; and he was hungry, and 
thought just then more of his twelve-o'clock dinner than^ 
Yuntha, who had no doubt prepared it with that grace 
which made of every meal a delightful surprise, and he and 
she the Adam and Eve who alone knew how to enjoy it. 
And afterwards, having told her of his sovereign will, he 
would — 

* Take her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the grass-green sleeve, 

and leading her to the city yonder, make her his wife as 
quickly as parson and the Church permitted. 

Now that the bitterness of the struggle was past, his 
whole soul went out to her, and he retraced the steps he 
had trodden with her that morning, gradually forgetting 
liis hunger as she still hid herself from him, and refused to 
appear. 

* Yuntha!' he cried, and the silence around seemed to 
find tongue, and echo his cry ; but alas ! he called on her 
lialf-an-hour too late, and not even love's voice could reach 
lier where she sped like a hunted creature on a homeward 
path. 

It is so easy to renounce the joys of which one knows 
^<>tliing . . . and both he and she had been abstemious 
• • . sending away almost untasted the platter of love daily 
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set before them, so that they hardly knew its flavour, and, 
perhaps, feared as much as longed for it. Each had held 
love back, but now it had burst the dams, leapt the barriers, 
and by mere utterance sw6pt all before it — and the man's 
pulses quickened as he went forward, and from mere absti- 
nence of a sight of her, longed to see the exquisite shape in 
its familiar suit of green, waiting for him behind some tree. 
But all at once it struck him, when he had wandered far 
in search of, but had not found her, that 

* Of her he had speir'd nae leave.' 

•He had settled it all in that grizzling, bitter hour in which 
he had deliberately chosen his future; but gradually the 
chill conviction came home to him that he had left Yuntha 
out of his calculations, that in truth 

* Of her he had speir'd nae leave.* 

He had treated her as a passive agent ; but perhaps she had 
been thinking as hard as he, and her notions of honour 
might be keener than his, and her love less. 

Being a man, the bare thought of this indifference was 
sufficient to set him walking as with seven-league boots in 
pursuit of her, till at last, devoured with hunger and dis- 
appointment, he sat down to rest himself at a spot where 
they had breakfasted with the dawn, and a glimpse of 
Bathurst in the distance to charge their thoughts with the 
parting that was imminent. 

Perhaps he had been harsh with her, and abrupt, know- 
ing the greatness of the future that he gave up for her 
sake, and how little she yielded in comparison .... and 
she had resented his taking all for granted, and resolved to 
keep him hungry, body and soul, for a sight of her. 

In that keen pure air (for it was now the middle ol 
October and the height of the Australian spring, whei 
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fierce summer heats came untimely, and alternated with the 
freshness of the season) hunger of all kinds fastened on a 
man's vitals swiftly, yet Guy did not pause to practise 
either of the arts that she had taught him, and in which he 
had at last almost equalled her. 

He could not eat without her, and she would know 
this, and come out of her hiding-place, and they would 
share the mid-day meal together, and sit down to it side 
by side. 

Sometimes their appetites had languished a little from 
love, but his had always revived first, and most assuredly 
he did not love her less because she was a delicious cook, 
and pleased his taste with every morsel she set before him. 

With a green bough upon her slender arm, and spear in 
hand, she would go stealing against the wind to the water- 
hole where the kangaroo came to drink, and despatch him 
with a single thrust ; fastening the feathers and skin of a 
hawk to a long stick, and uttering the piercing cry of the 
hawk, she would startle the wallaby, and spear him before 
he could reach the nearest bush. By the faint scratch of a 
claw on the bark of a tree she knew the opossum to be 
within, and climbed and dragged him from his hole before 
he knew of her approach ; or holding a piece of fish in her 
hand and lying as if asleep, would entice a crow, and by a 
sudden movement of the wrist catch it; would net and 
noose ducks, breathing through a reed as she swam under 
water towards a flock; and with her strong fishing-Knes, 
made of any raw material within reach, land new and deli- 
cate kinds of fish that the Englishman preferred to any he 
had ever tasted in his own country. 

She tracked the bee to its nest, and stole its honey; 
gathered manna, and made sweet drinks of the flowers of 
the honeysuckle; pounded the seeds of the nardoo, and 

17 
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mingling other seeds with them, made the flour thus formed 
into cakes that she served hot to him with breakfast. 

And all these arts she had taught him — yet not one of 
them, he swore to himself, would he exercise till he had 
found her. 

If she had forsaken him (and gradually a chill dread was 
beginning to fill him) he would stay the rest of that day, 
and the night, fasting, and perhaps by morning she would 
have repented, and would come to him. 

Had he held her too cheap ? were her notions of honour 
sterner than his own ? and was a brown woman too proud 
to steal a lover from her white sister ? 

He came at last to the tree beneath which he had break- 
fasted with her that morning, and throwing himself down 
on the grass, gave himself up to thought. 

The day waxed and waned, evening drew near, and the 
forest voices began to give tongue, but still the tattered 
Englishman sat erect and grim, his arms folded tightly 
across his breast, his ears strained to catch each lightest 
footfall; but when night fell, and the waning moonlight 
trembled on the waters before him, his head sank against 
the tree behind him, and he fell asleep. 

* * ^t * ♦ 

When the night was greying towards dawn, a shadow 
stole from behind a flowering wattle, and standing a little- 
apart, gazed down yearningly upon the sleeping man. 

He had grown haggard in a day, and looked cold an(^ 
weary, so that she longed for one of the opossum rugs thj 
both he and she had abandoned that morning without 
thought. 

All day she had hovered near him, yet dropped no cli 
to her presence — had stealthily driven game towards hii 
but seen how he lifted no hand to slay it ; and, fasting h ^. 
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self, felt each hunger-pang doubled at thought of his, till 
for pure pity's sake she had almost snared and brought 
food to his side while he slept 

But she dared not reveal her presence, and to-morrow he 
would wake refreshed, and turn back to the city, and in 
time he would forget her, and honour her more deeply 
that she had stood fast against him, than if she had 
yielded. 

But the homeward path looked cold to her, and lonely 
. . . and probably death waited for her at her journey's 
end ; for if Djarrah were not at the camp there would be 
none to plead for her, and Monana would be the first to 
curse .and stone her. 

Billy might be dead, or beyond her reach, and the old 
existence seemed cold and desolate to the girl as she gazed 
at Guy, and thought of how he had offered to give up home 
and future for her sake, and yet she could not give up such 
a little thing as he asked in return. 

Was not his happiness first, and that of the English- 
woman second 1 If he chose to be mourned by her as dead, 
should Yuntha thrust away from her own lips the cup of 
which she could scarcely be said to rob the other ? 

If her heart had hardened to him that morning when he 
took her absence so indifferently, it had softened when, 
pale and wild, he had sought her along the track by which 
they had passed that day, being more than once so close to 
her that she had trembled with fear of being discovered by 
him. 

But now she might look her fill, and he would not know 
it. She might carry away with her as companion portrait 
to his English sweetheart, the bright, brave features of this 
white man who had loved her to the extent of even giving 
up honour for her sake. And as she stooped above him, 

17— 'i 
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one burning tear fell heavily on his cheek, and was felt by 
him even through his slumbers, so that even before she 
knew it had escaped her, he had sprung up, and snatched 
her in his arms. 



CHAPTER IV. 



* Yell pa' the blossom frae aff the broom, 

Strew't at his head and feet, 
And aye the thicker that ye strew, 
The sounder he will sleep.' 

For a moment Yuntha rested as still as though she were a 
willing captive, then, as his eager lips sought hers, she 
dropped her head on his shoulder, and so avoiding him, 
strove to escape. 

Her heart thrilled to his — her slender shape longed to 
repose itself on his strength, even as she struggled away 
from him, and she dared not look up to meet his eyes, his 
lips, or her courage would leave her, and she must 
purchase happiness at the price of honour, and for ever 
sink both his self-respect and her own in a sihgle moment 
of weakness. 

* You must not kiss me,' she said, almost in a whisper ; 
and in the spent voice he found no coquetry of love, but 
the weakness that chivalry respects, and the hot blood in 
him grew calmer, though his arms abated no jot of their 
hold, as at last she looked up, and the two pairs of blue 
eyes met. 

* Why did yotl run away, Yuntha V he said, sternly. 

* And you looked so cold and hungry,' she said, inconse- 
quently enougL *I ought to have gone back and told 
you, and so saved you such a long dance after me. But I 
will tell you now, and cook your supper ; and if I cannot 
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find the opossum rugs we left behind, I will strew some 
leaves over you that will keep you warm, and by morning 
you will start for Bathurst once more, and seek a ship/ 

* A ship V he said, as he looked down a little coldly into 
the wide blue eyes that looked at him through such bitter, 
unshed tears. * And is that your bargain, Yuntha, that I 
take you back with me to England T 

He felt the instant recoil in her body as sharply as if she 
had struck him, and though he still held her, she felt the 
difference, as she said : 

* You will go alone. I thought the locket woijd explain 
that. We savages do not steal other women's lovers, or ask 
the men we love to forfeit honour for our sakes.' 

He let her go then, and stood apart. 

She had brought the dishonour he meditated more 
keenly home to him than his midnight searchings, his 
daylight thoughts, had power to do, and he felt less the 
girl's master than her pupil, as they faced each other in the 
moonlight 

He answered her almost like an automaton, as she 
said : 

* Did she love you V 

* I never asked her,' he replied. 

* And did she love you V 

There was a break here in Yuntha's voice that did her 
honour — for had she not found herself frightful beside 
lishy's pictured charms ? 

* I don't know.' 

* And is she as rosy, and white, as in her portrait V said 
"Yuntha, wistfully. 

*She is worse,' said Guy, with an emphasis that bordered 
on disgust. 

The pale beauty of the girl before him, the soft gloom of 
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her brown locks, and the dark, deep blue of her lovely eyes, 
had never seemed to him so alluring as, with one slender 
hand pressed against her heart, "she looked at and defied 
him. The civilized man sometimes suffers under supreme 
anguish with a fortitude that he deems heroic ; but the 
savage endures tenfold pangs without realizing that he is 
heroic at all — and Yuntha felt no heroism as she said : 

* Is she a good woman 1 Is there some one who would 
have been kind to her if you had died V 

* She is poor,' he said, brusquely, forced into truth by 
her glance ; * and probably she will mourn my loss more 
than if she were ricL' 

* And are you a poor man V said Yuntha ; * or are you 

rich r 

' I am bitterly poor,' he said, standing faint and haggard 
before her, and with his voice sunk low from fasting ; * but 
there is a chance upon which hangs a future, and then there 
will be hundreds of lives depending on me, and the woman 
whose portrait you have seen, knows it, and values me 
accordingly.' 

* You mean,' she said, slowly, * that you will be powerful 
some day ; that your good or bad conduct will determine 
the course of many lives.' 

* How do you know all this V he cried ; * it must be mere 
guess-work, for you cannot know J 

* Billy has taught me,' she said ; * he used to teach me 
my duty towards my neighbour and myself.' 

* And are you doing your duty by me T he said, his eyes 
angry and cold as he looked at her. 

How lonely it was . . . how still . . . how utterly alon 
they were in this unbeaten track of the forest that even th< 
murmur of the river could not reach ; yet Yuntha felt m 
ear as she said : 
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* To love is to do one's duty, and not think of self ; and 
your honour is more than you.' 

* So you love me well enough to send me away from you 
for ever,' he said, in a strained, harsh voice ; * but I do not 
love you so well ; and more than that — against your will, 
my honour, everything — I mean to keep you.' 

If she trembled before the warning note in his voice, 
the first audible presage of the storm of passion that Had 
been rising in him all day, she gave no sign, as she said : 

* The gift that goes unwillingly is only gratefully received 
by a dishonest man, or a coward, and you are neither ;' but 
even while her high words and pure voice rang out, he 
hardened his heart against their tnith, and by the decision 
that he had falteringly come to that day, swore to live or 
die. 

* You love me !' he said, doggedly ; * you were not 
ashamed to tell me so this morning in sight of Bathurst, 
and to-night you shall not deny it.' 

Their eyes met like foes who loved and hated in a breath, 
across the narrow strip of green that lay between them, but 
it was as foe rather than lover, that Yuntha cried : 

*I judged you as one of my own tribe ; and if you loved 
one woman, why did you trouble yourself about another ? 
3 did not think of Billy and his teaching. ... I looked at 
^our face, and believed you.' 

*Then look at me now,' he said, coming a step nearer to 
lier ; * love is first, duty second. Your renunciation of me 
'will make no living being as happy as your kiss would make 
me to-m*ght.' 

*For to-night,' she said, in her sad voice; *but for to- 
fliorrow ? You do not know what it is to live here in the 
loneliness, the stillness. . . . Sooner or later you hear the 
Voice of God . , . and how could you bear to hear or 
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answer it, if you had lost all fof a single soul, and the 
others were crying out to you for help ! 

* We should grow weary,' she went on, as he stood with 
bowed head before her, ' and come to hate one another ; and 
I should cling to the savage life, and you would long for the 
civilized one. I said good-bye to you this morning with the 
locket I laid on the ground ; and I am only here to-night 
because I knew you had left your opossum rug behind, and 
I feared you would be cold and hungry.' 

'So I am,' he said, harshly, for he was now getting 
dangerously out of patience; *and pray, madam, do you 
consider a man's mental ills as invisible beside his bodily 
ones V 

The shaft of cruelty that is in all true love towards what 
it loves, struck on her heart, and made her wince under its 
pain; but as a wounded savage draws the arrow straight 
through his body, instead of withdrawing it, she endured 
this insult without wincing, and looked coldly indifferent as 
she said : 

* There are worse ills to be endured than hunger — that 
can be satisfied at any odd minute ; but honour must be to 
the moment, or not at alL' 

He knew that she was only fencing with him ; and here 
the dangerous freemasonry of hearts that understood 
each other defied all moral or intellectual calculation, 
and while bandying useless words, demanded a plain 
* Yes ' or * No,' and while eluding, was bent on obtaining 
it 

I don't know if chivalry is stronger than real love. . . . 
God made hearts, and man made laws, and sometimes God 
is stronger than the law . . . and when the burning breath 
of passion kindles two souls, chivalry is usually thrown ofif 
with the gloves and other trappings that disguise the true 
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lover, and he stands forth alone, as Heaven and his own 
soul made him. 

Guy suddenly snatched the supple figure, and bent it like 
a reed in his strong grasp. It was a boy's shape in its 
strength and lissomeness, but he held her like a child, and 
looked down with a man's exultant joy on the one thing on 
earth that he coveted, and found within his power. 

Her arms hung to her sides ; he could not force her to 
lift them to his neck, and even as her heart beat against 
his, he knew that she denied him, that, though he could 
bend her body, he could not break her will, and that what 
he would have sacrificed his whole future to win, was as 
much out of his reach as though he had sought for her for 
ever, but never found her. 

Perhaps a savage grapples with human passions as natur- 
ally as with nature's mysteries, and fears neither ; for there 
was no fear in Yuntha's eyes as she looked up at her lover, 
and renounced, while she so madly loved him. 

He had never coveted her so fiercely, longed for her so 
passionately, as now, when her honour proved stronger than 
his own, and would not abate one jot of the sacrifice she 
made on his behalf. 

* Kiss me, Yuntha !' he said, hoarsely ; * if you have ever 
loved me, kiss me once.' 

*I cannot,' she said; and her lips went pale, and the 
f ajnt colour died out of her cheeks — * and I cannot breathe 
in your arms . . .' 

And then he half loosed his hold, but would not let her 
SO quite, lest she should escape him. 

* Yuntha,' he said, * we love one another, and who shall 
^^iHe between us? By this time my people believe me 
^©act — and you gave up everything for my sake, so that to 

tjoj wife is only one step farther.' 



be 
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* If you had told me at first what you told me to-day/ 
said the girl, with her head bowed away from him, * I would 
have been your sister — I would have done all for you that I 
have done, but I would not have loved you as I love you 
to-day.' 

* And I,' he said, doggedly, * swore to win you in spite of 
Djarrah.' 

* As your wife V said Yuntha, coldly. 

*Wife or no wife,' he cried, over-tasked beyond his 
strength, * I have got you safe, and I will keep you. To- 
night I will hold you safe in my arms — to-morrow I will 
take you to the city yonder, and marry you with or without 
your will.' 

Worn with fasting and love, the threatened bride and 
bridegroom of the morrow looked at one another with spirits 
that hardened in opposition. . . . There was too much of 
bitter and reproach in their love to make it lovely, and 
abruptly he set her down, and for a moment covered his 
eyes. 

When he dashed his hand away, the night was empty — 
she was gone. 

Then madness seized him, and he ran like one out of his 
senses hither and thither, calling upon her by name, and 
imploring her to come back; but though yet within hi 
reach, she was deaf to his cries, and retreated farther ani 
yet farther from them, so that when daylight broke, h 
doubted no longer, but knew himself forsakeij. 

Then he turned his face ,to the city, and swore aloud ths 
he would go home to redeem his honour, but that he wo 
return to claim Yuntha and her love. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* Oh ! wherefore need I busk my head ? • 

Or wherefore should I kaim my hair ? 
For my good lord has me forsook, 
And says he'll never love me mair.' 

A PAIR of blue eyes watched from afar the white sails set 
that shoiild convey Guy to his English love, and only when 
they had faded from the horizon did Yuntha bow her head 
and weep those agonized tears that had scorched her eye- 
balls for the past two days. 

But in point of fact Guy was not in the ship she had 
seen sail away. He had scarcely set foot in Bathurst when 
he was struck down with an attack of illness that kept him 
in his bed over a week, so that when he rose he foimd he 
had missed two mails, and was only just in time for the 
third. His eagerness to return made him feverish to depart, 
so that he hardly cast one backward look at the beautiful 
city. 

Yuntha had drawn a bee-line to Bathurst, and followed 
it, and the Englishman had not guessed half the difficulties 
and dangers of the path, as he accompanied her with the 
"thoughtless gaiety of a schoolboy ; but now, as she slowly 
retraced her steps, she came on landmarks of love that 
xvrung her soul, though it might be only a heap of ashes 
Idj which they had dined, or the body of a snake that she 
l:iad seized before it had time to strike him. 

He had come like one with a charmed life through a 

*>housand dangers, scarcely recognising the skill and courage 

<^f the girl who had been his guide and companion, and she 

'^ept silently as she went from point to point, where they 

^^ rested, and weary and fasting came at nightfall to a 
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glen whose rocky sides were clad with cypresses that were 
not even stirred by the wind that swept the forest trees 
above, so that in the awful solitude below that the moon- 
beams scarcely pierced, was the silence, the desolation of a 
grave. 

Yet here he had slumbered soundly, against yonder tree 
his head had rested, while alert and wakeful she had 
watched and guarded him; then, when safety came with 
daylight, snatched some brief repose, and was abroad, and 
snaring his breakfast before he was well awake. 

She had cooked nothing for herself during the past two 
days, only plucking a berry here and there to keep life in 
her, for her spirit abhorred the cowardice of suicide, and 
while with her English lover she had cast love and life 
behind her, she would not shrink from meeting the death 
that she knew faced her at her journey's end. 

The night was chill — the air pierced her, as she leant her 
brow to the tree and sank beside it. Last night she had 
found the bondage of his arms hateful ; to-night she shivered 
at the thought of how far away from her was such violence 
of love, now. 

There was an awful loneliness, a terrible desolation, in 
spite of its beauty, about the scene ; and her eyes, aching 
from want of rest, gazed on it without love. Already the 
wild forest life was proving insuflficient to her, and the 
voices that so long had taught her, were falling on cold and 
imheeding ears. 

Gradually her head drooped, and the clasp of the slender- 
hands slackened ; a moonbeam trembled upon her exquisites^ 
lips, and played here and there as though in pity on th 
tired limbs and the faded green of the suit that so scantil 
clothed her; but none who gazed on might pity hei^ 
for she was happy, and following her true love's ship^* 
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had found and kissed his mouth and cheek with all her 
soul. 

Though awful in its immobility and silence from above, 
the glen was yet full of secret, subtle noises that presently 
seemed to take shape in the on-coming, halting step of a 
human being. Carelessly and slowly it passed from mid- 
night shade of spreading tree to moonbeam-touched snatches 
of grass, until it smote on Yuntha's sleeping senses, and 
instantly roused her. 

She sprang up quivering and panting. She had been 
face to face with her lover in the spirit a second ago — was 
she face to face in the flesh with him now 1 Yet she shrank 
back, instead of going forward, and hid her eyes as she 
felt steps approach her. 

Then, as they paused, she dared to look up, and a moon- 
beam being full upon her while he was yet in shadow, she 
stretched out her hands and said, * You have come back f 

She could hardly see him where he stood, but heard a 
sharp, choked cry of * Wanda !' then felt her heart and 
limbs turn to ice as a man came near, peered into her face, 
then stood for a second or two frozen, and incapable of 
speech as herself. He took her for a ghost, a conjured up 
hallucination bom of his excited state and unstrung 
thoughts . . . she was there to mock him, to curse him in 
his hour of triumph ; but stricken though he was, courage 
reached his hand to the phantom, and gripped it fast, while 
eagerly he gazed down at the girl, with the strained look 
that the living may turn upon the dead. 

But even while she stood shrinking but fearless before 
Ixim, the man knew that he was not dreaming, and that 
before him stood his own child. 

* What is your name V he said. 

* Yuntha.' 
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He remembered it all so well . . . the name so carelessly 
chosen for the babe that its mother had never loved or 
valued, though it was white as its father, and with an 
inherited pride of bearing that confused her . . . for the 
man Wanda had loved was never any other to her than the 
handsome gold-digger who had rescued her from a loveless 
marriage, and whom she had passionately worshipped tiU 
she had found that her love wearied and chained him, her 
own hand loosing the fetters before he had time to realize 
how bitterly they galled him. 

' You have left the aborigines V he said. 

' I am returning to them now,' she said, feeling compelled 
even against her will to reply to him. 

* Where have you been V he said next. 

'An Englishman came by accident to the camp. I 
assisted him to escape, and brought him to Bathurst His 
ship has sailed.' 

' Who taught you English V said the stranger, abruptly. 

* Billy,' she said, and for the first time coloured and 
looked down. 

* He told you that you had a white father V 
' Yes.' 

* That he deserted you V 
'No.' 

* You love this Englishman f 
No answer. 

' And he loves you V 

'Yes.' 

' His name ?' 

'I don't know it.' 

' He is coming back V 

'No.' 

* They will kill you on your return to the camp T 
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* Probably.' 

* Your father's own child,' he muttered below his breath ; 
then said aloud, * You have wished to know something of 
your father?' 

* No ; he was cruel and selfisL But my mother loved 
him.' 

' Ay, she did !' he said, in a voice that softened suddenly ; 
' and for her sake his daughter should not hate him.' 

As he loosed his hold of her, a light broke in on Yuntha's 
mind — some instinct hitherto unknown stirred her heart, 
and drew her to where he stood apart, hating hisiself for 
the weakness that had overcome him. 

'Father!' she said. And why is a woman's voice so 
much sweeter when she says * Father ' than when son calls 
on sire, or daughter on mother ] 

Her voice touched his heart. It had a ring of Wanda's ; 

but when her timid hand approached his breast, and was 

instantly withdrawn, he said to himself bitterly that she 

had been too well taught to feel for him anything but 

detestation. 

* Hark !' she said in a whisper, and lifting her hand, 
stood like a living creature turned into a statue, each 
muscle and sinew strained to the keenest tension of listen- 
ing, then suddenly seized his hand, and drew him into the 
shadow of the nearest tree. 

* They are after Twe,' she said in his ear ; and Cucumber 
Jack remembered how he had saved her mother once from 
pursuit — as he would save her daughter now. 

He had heard nothing, for, with all his Bush training^ 
his ears were less delicate than hers ; but mechanically his 
hand went to his belt, and with a six-chambered revolver in 
either hand he stood as still as Yuntha, and listened. 

In another moment light footsteps, that came on quickly 
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and carelessly, approached. Evidently no opposition was 
expected, and the scoift who had discovered Yuntha sleep- 
ing under the tree had not hurried himself in calling the 
others to seize so unsuspecting a prey. 

About half-a-dozen shapes glided together into the light 
of the moonbeams, one of them being a woman. 

The savages advanced at once towards the shadow of the 
tree ; but when within some half-dozen paces of father and 
daughter, the sharp ping of a bullet rang out, and the fore- 
most savage leaped high in the air, and without a cry or 
groan fell dead at Cucumber Jack's feet 

Even from Monana's lips no sound issued, but retreating 
footsteps told that the savages were conferring, and in a 
few seconds a shower of spears hurled from every quarter 
struck the tree behind which the man and girl had now 
retreated. 

He had thrust a third revolver into her hand, saying 
briefly, 

*For yourself, in case you fall into their hands.' 

Behind them was the cypress-covered wall of rock, to 
the right and left of them a space that was black as ink ; 
beyond were rays of moonlight that touched the outer 
edges of the smaller trees, but gave no hint of what was 
hidden within. 

Utter silence prevailed — the savages might have stolen 
away, or advanced to the very side of them ; but after a 
minute or so of uncertainty. Cucumber Jack coolly shifted 
one of his revolvers to his belt, and striking a match on 
the other, extinguished it as suddenly, and tossed Yuntha 
behind him. To right and left dark forms were approach- 
ing; but as he fired low and simultaneously with either 
hand, there followed the sound of headlong falls and stifled 
groans, then heavy steps receding, as of those who carried 
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burthens, then a dead silence in which Cucumber Jack 
struck another match, and found the coast perfectly clear. 

Yuntha had neither spoken nor blenched from the begin- 
ning — she had never felt the curse and the glory of her 
white blood as keenly as then, when all her soul was with 
her father, but all her sympathies with the aborigines. 

For perhaps half an hour the father and daughter watched, 
without any touch of hand or word out of the darkness ; 
then he put his hand on her shoulder and spoke. 

*Come with me,' he said; and together they left the 
darkness, and emerged into the pale moonlight beyond. 

He had always been too careless of danger to his own 
life to guard against it, but when his quick eye saw a move- 
Dient in a clump of mulga that they were passing, a new 
sensation of the value of it passed like lightning through 
Wm, and even while he received deep in his breast the barb 
^at was intended for Yuntha, tore it forth with a fierce 
impulse of prayer that it might not have brought him death. 
^Monanaf he said, looking down at the convulsed heap 
of humanity exhausted by its murderous effort 

But till he spoke, the old Maori woman believed that 
she had revenged her Djarrah, her darling — that she had 
<^ondenmed to hideous agonies the girl who had been the 
cause of all his sufferings, and that now she might rest 
awhile and gather up her strength to set out once more in 
search of him . • . . but at the sound of that almost for- 
gotten voice she staggered up, glared at him, then tore the 
green leaves away from Yuntha's breast. It was pure as 
snow, and without a wound — ^Monana could have struck 
W nails into it for loathing of its colour, but Cucumber 
Jack caught her hands and pointed to his shoulder. 

*It is here,' he said, grimly; then took his daughter's 
'^^^ in his, and disappeared with her into the darkness. 

18 




CHAPTER VL 

* O sweetest sweet, and fairest fair, 
Of truth and worth beyond compare. 
Thou art the causer of my care, 
Since first I lov^ thee I' 

John Trefusis had been close to his hut when he chanced 
upon Yuntha in the glen that led to it ; but even her trained 
senses could not have enabled her to establish a single land- 
mark by which to guide herself out of the retreat to which 
he led her. 

Through shadow and moonlight he had stepped lightl, 
as she, and when he had unlocked a door, and opened it^ h 
struck a light that showed an interior different to anythin 
she had ever seen before. 

But she turned from it to where he stood, Trindling 
lamp, and putting her hand to the scarlet flannel shirt 
which a deeper scarlet showed, said with trembling 
*The barb was poisoned. . . . You will scarcely feel 
bite yet— but it kills.' 

He set the lamp down, and turned to lobk at her. 

* You are sorry V he said. 

It was Wanda fused into his own image who stood heSore 
him — here he saw the dead before him — ^here he saw tlie 
dead alive, and the living in every trick of feature and 
carriage re-produced, and, greater puzzle of all, she "W^s 
almost as white as an Englishwoman, while until the last f 0W^ 
weeks he had at intervals beheld her brown as a berry, Bnd 
following the avocations and daily life of a savage as one 
who profoundly loved them. 
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Perhaps if she had not known that death was dealing 
with him, her answer might have been different ; as it was, 
she went close to him and took his hand. 

It was long and supple — the hand of the aborigine and 
the hunter far more than that of an Englishman — and she 
thought for a second of Guy, who could never insert more 
than two fingers in the shield that she had fashioned for 
him on the same scale that she had made Djarrah's. 

* My mother loved you,' she said, * and I would have loved 
you too if you had let me, but I will love you now, and tend 
you till you die.' 

* So I must die,' he said, harshly, as one who wakens to 
the value of something he had long despised, then added in 
the same breath, * so be it ; and now you shall eat, for you 
look as if you had fasted long.' 

*I will go out and snare something,' said Yuntha, and 
felt for the simple weapons that she had unloosed from her 
side when she lay down shivering and wretched to her 
slumber. 

*You will find all that you want here,' said her father; 
and the girl turned towards the cupboard that he had 
unlocked, and now threw open. 

She had never seen or imagined anything like it before, 
but in an instant recognised it as housekeeping reduced to 
the minimum of toil and care, and, almost forgetting her 
father's case in housewifely zeal, drew out biscuit, smoked 
tongue, but looked askance at the tea, sugar, and coffee that 
confronted her. 

The lamp, too, confused her as she turned. How had a 
man caught the power of fixing and subduing light like 
that, when her own people had only the flare of torches, at 
the mercy of every wind ? 

And yonder fire that he had kindled was no pile of sticks, 

18—2 
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whose smoke must escape through an opening in the middle 
of the wharr^, but a slow-gathering flame that licked the 
resinous logs, and threw out a cheerful light and odour, but 
little heat. 

She looked aroimd, even with bread and meat for the 
wounded man in her hands ; she must look, the better to 
understand him. 

The walls were strong, and of some material imknown, so 
completely were they hung with rich-coloured stuffs, save 
where three windows opened, bare and bleak, to the moon- 
beams. 

A table, littered with books, and with a rude armchair 
beside it, stood on one side of the fireplace; above it a 
perfect armoury of weapons hung — some rusty and out of 
gear, others fresh, as though recently used, and but just 
restored to their place. 

It was curious to note how the civilized weapons (with 
the exception of the revolvers) had fallen into desuetude, 
while those of the aborigines were well worn, and shabby 
from constant use. 

Yuntha^s quick eye noted each sign of sympathy with the 
life with which she was familiar, and setting down the food, 
she ran to him, and kissed his hand. 

It was cold already, for death was in his veins, but the 
tears she left on it were warm as Wanda's lips had been, 
and for a moment the man's cool, hard nature melted, and 
he partly realized all that he had lost in repudiating his 
child. 

' Why do you do that V he said, abruptly. * When your 
mother died, I left you to starve — it was only through an 
accident you were saved — and I killed the man who saved 
you.' 

* It is one of our customs to let the child die with it"^ 
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mother,' said Yuntha, thinking only of how she could 
soothe him, *and you could not have taken me with 
you/ 

* What do you know of my life V he said, turning on her 
swiftly. 

He found tears in the blue eyes so like his own, and then 
he laughed aloud, thinking of how little concern his past 
was to anybody now. 

* Sit down,' he said, and led her to the first chair she had 
ever adorned, then, with a gesture that commanded 
obedience, himself arranged food on the table, and having 
filled the kettle, sat down to watch it. 

Yuntha's eyes never left his face — the time was so short 
in which she might learn his features, catch the tone of his 
voice, and snatch some idea of the character of the man 
whom she called father. 

Time had not sown a single grey hair in the bright gold 
of John Trefusis' locks, but his features showed signs of 
exposure to all weathers, and to perils of every kind ; while 
the lofty, muscular figure, that had not an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh upon it, was slightly stooped, as though through 
long-continued illness, or the self-neglectful habits of the 
busL 

Yet in this carelessly dressed man in his red flannel shirt 
and * crackers,' the girl unconsciously recognised an in- 
dividuality, a distinction, that even Guy lacked, and with 
that sense of fitness born in the savage, she felt him to be 
out of place with his surroundings. He watched the kettle, 
and she him, for some minutes ; then he looked up, and 
said: 

* You were ashamed of being white, so stained your skin 
to the colour of the savages who adopted you V 
*Yes,' she said, colouring, and looking down. 
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* You preferred to go through life as a savage, to being a 
white woman V 

*Yes/ she said again. 'When I grew old enough to 
choose for myself, and knew the deceit Monana had practised 
about my skin, I deliberately continued it, for I wished to 
live and die among the savages.' 

* And you wish it still f he said, looking keenly at her. 

* I love them,' she said, then (for even a savage has a 
limit to endurance of hunger, misery, and fatigue) slipped 
from her chair, and Isiy at his feet. 

He picked her up and laid her on the bed that stood next 
the wall, and making no eifort to restore her, stood looking 
down on the girl, his features settling into harder and 
grimmer lines as the conflict in him rose, and beyond her 
loomed and grew large the image of his old friend and 
antagonist — Sam. 

Surely, he thought, the delirium that was one of the 
features of his approaching death had come too early, as 
across the girl's body his eyes seemed to meet the reproach- 
ful ones of Sam — faithful as of old, but pleading dumbly, 
and with all the strength of his honest soul, for his * sweet- 
heart.' No reproach, no hatred showed in Sam's gentle 
glance : as kindly he looked at his old friend as when 
the two had been partners in other things than gold 
dust 

Then the heart of the man hardened, and the other's face 
faded. Why had Sam come between him and his — followed 
him, spied on him, possessed himself of his secret life, and 
finally robbed him ? 

He and Sam had been playing a game of euchre for nearly 
eighteen years, and that very day he had won ! 

The documents for which Sam had died, and for the 
safe keeping of which Triangular Bob made shift to hVe 
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these fifteen years in the Bush, were at last his own ; but 
how they were come by, and how much he had braved to 
obtain them, would fill a volume, and may not be recounted 
here. 

His sombre gaze never left the girPs face. He stood like 
a man hewn out of stone ; yet in his brain gigantic possi- 
bilities and a splendid destiny trembled and wavered in the 
balance. 

He had left her to die once, and Sam had saved her ; but 
he knew that if he left her now at the mercy of her tribe, 
neither Triangular Bob nor any other could save her from 
a miserable death. His heir ! What of him ? He had 
been a bright-faced, sunny-haired boy at his mother's knee, 
when John Trefusis turned loathing from the hypocrisy 
and immorality of London life, and escaped to the pure air, 
the boundless freedom of the new world. 

That boy must be a young man now, and bred up, no 
doubt, to his future estate. Well, it would be hard on the 

poor beggar, if here the kettle boiled over, and John 

''.lefusis went straight to it, made the tea, then came back 
to the girl, whose swoon seemed to have merged itself into 
a slumber, so peaceful and quiet she lay. 

That hallucination of his about Sam still remained. If 
ever approaching death gave a man clearer vision of things 
unknown that in life he had not even guessed at, that man 
was John Trefusis to-night 

Sam's eyes suggested to him his duty. . . . Duty ! 
What was it 1 He had followed inclination from his birth, 
with no inner sense to waken him to his responsibilities, or 
friend to point them out to him. He had regarded life as a 
thing to be enjoyed, not sacrificed to other human beings 
who should look out for themselves ; but now, for the first 
time, it occurred to him that there migjhit be men whose 
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lives were not their own to live, but the property of those 
to whom they were stewards. 

What manner of man was this young heir who would 
succeed the overseers and deputy-masters of the lord who 
had absented himself these twenty years, with no more 
care for his dependents, than if they had been a flock 
of sheep that any menial hand might feed or fleece at 
wiUt 

There had scarcely ever been known a Trefusis who had 
* home-keeping wits.' Yet, stay ; there was one — a clergy- 
man, who dwelt on the edge of a lonely moor in Devon, 
whose long family (was there ever such a hindrance to 
progress as long families 1) had rooted him firmly into the 
soil upon which providence set him. 

This heir of his might have roving blood in his veins, 
too, but gratify it less simply than the man who stepped 
out naked from his trappings, and with not an ounce of 
gold in his pocket, or a weapon save his right arm, struck 
out for the diggings in search of work. 

On the road Sam had found him, or he Sam — what cotdd 
there have been in common with the working man and the 
aristocrat, that even in dying they should be so inextricably 
mixed ? 

John Trefusis scanned the features before him with the 
coolness of a practised man of the world, and the acute 
perceptions of the savage. She had proved her courage, 
and though she might have a lover, her lips spoke purity, 
while the shape of the low, wide brow promised power. 

As a savage, she would bring her clear gaze to bear on a 
hundred matters that the cobwebbed eyes of civilized folks 
saw but dimly. She would let sunlight in, and air, and 
space — if there could be air and space out of Australia 
But there was this fellow that she had saved, and of course 
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loved — ^who was he, and what influence might he not have 
over her ? 

Sometimes a sublimely vulgar or rich Dick or Harry came 
out here, bent on kangaroo-hunting, or shooting the black 
brethren that he classed with apes ; or the girl might have 
fallen in with some out-at-elbows, well-born younger son, 
who, having started for the gold-fields a dozen years too 
late, was making his way homewards with not much chance 
of more than a lean fowl being killed in honour of his 
return. But if this girl appeared in her own proper state 
* over there ' (a remote spot in the world's landscape), the 
man would probably be her hanger-on immediately, and 
since it was the fashion of savage women to be faithful, no 
doubt she would worship, and invest him with full authority 
to manage or mismanage the estates as he pleased. 

Strange, but John Trefusis had not since his early boy- 
hood taken that comprehensive sweep of gaze at castle and 
garden, wood and meadow, that he took now. They had 
been inadequate to his wants ; but might they not prove 
adequate to the wants of two people who preferred love 
before liberty? No; the other would be best — the heir 
bred up to some notion of his duties — this one would die 
of transplantation to other soil. Had he not, unsuspected, 
a hundred times watched her happj' and joyous as she pur- 
sued the avocations, and shared in the pleasures, of the 
tribe? 

She had seemed to 'belong to it body and soul, and the 
^ colour of her skin was so exactly like what her mother's 
had been, that at last he had half come to believe it natural, 
and not intending to own her, troubled himself very little 
about the matter. Neither had he concerned himself with 
■^illy, whose disguise he had long ago pierced, but the 
Triangular One was another matter, and could not complain 
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of any lack of Cucumber Jack's attention during the last 
fifteen years. 

And to-night John Trefusis knew that he had won his 
game^ that he was dying, and that for the second time in 
his life he had to choose between providing for, or desert- 
ing, his child. 

He turned from her impatiently, and in the same moment 
saw the door that faced him move gently, as though stirred 
by the wind. 

Had his madness gone a step further, and was Sam on 
the threshold — that poor fool who had misunderstood him 
all through, and done more harm than he knew of by his 
blundering interference ? Mechanically he drew his revolver, 
and stood still, watching. 

Presently a hand appeared in the aperture, and on John 
Trefusis striding to the door, he found Monana crouching 
on the threshold. 

'Have you come to bury me?' he said, drily; 'my 
daughter will do that.' 

* So you acknowledge her V said Monana, fiercely. 

* Perhaps,' he said ; * and do you acknowledge the attack 
on Misogamy Camp, in which a man was killed, for whose 
death I got the credit V 

' I'd have gone through fire and water to steal the child/ 
said Monana, sullenly. * Those rough fellows meant well 
enough, but how could they keep her from breaking her 
heart over a white man, as her mother did before her ?' 

* Her mother died happy,' said John Trefusis, coldly. 

' Happy V said Monana, bitterly. * Perhaps so ; — ^but do 

you know what she died of V 

' No,* he said, * but it was an illness that ' 

' She died of poison /' shrieked Monana, * administered by 

herself for a very old complaint.' 
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* What was that V said Cucumber Jack. 

* That which afficts a woman who has played her heart 
against a fickle man's dummy,' said MonamL ' She wearied 
you, and knew it — so she died.' 

* So you found out her hiding-place V said John Tref usis, 
thinking partly of Wanda, and partly of a certain inscrip- 
tion he had made in a moment of madness. 

* Ay,' said Monana, sullenly ; * but it T^as too late ; she 
had been forty-eight hours dead. I unearthed the poor 
cold body, and buried it again ; then, seeing signs of a 
child's presence, searched for it, but it was gone.' 

* But you found it,' said John Tref usis, coolly, * and saved 
me a lot of trouble.' 

* There's more ahead,' said Monana, gloomily ; ' for she 
has fallen in love with the Englishman ; read this,' and she 
produced from some hidden receptacle a letter that she 
thrust into his hand. 

It was addressed to *Guy Tref usis, Esq.,' care of some 
bankers in Sydney, and Cucumber Jack looked at the super- 
scription for some seconds before he turned the envelope 
round and opened it The letter ran : 

* B House, Salop. 

'Dear Guy, 

* How are you, and have you found any traces yet 
of your cousin, John Trefusis? When not chasing the 
nimble kangaroo, I advise you to fish about in the streams 
for John's body. I am told the savages are partial to bury- 
ing their big pots in the beds of their rivers. Very nice 
for the fishes, but bad for your chances of proving yourself 
Lord Thor. If you find anything coloured to suit your 
fancy, I advise you to bring her home; for, labelled 
** eligible parti,'* as you are, no decent woman here is likely 
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to look at you. By the way, I hear of some little entangle- 
ment of yours in the country — quite right of you to cut and 
run — the devil himself is no match for a dairymaid in a 
lane. Adieu, old chap ! When you get back you will pro- 
bably find me in Holloway Gaol — committed for contempt 
of court — for IVe had seven writs and three summonses 
served on me since Monday. 

* Yours ever, 

'Algy S. 

*P.S. — I'm down here with the "guv." for a few days. 
He is as hard up as I am, but more respectable.' 

* So he is to be a lord, and that's why she deserted my 
Djarrah,' said the old woman, fiercely, as John Trefusis 
folded up the letter. ' Her mother was bad enough to put 
up with a gold digger, but her daughter's worse — she must 
fall in love with a lord.' 

' And what are lords like V said Cucumber Jack, sitting 
down on a stool opposite the old woman. 

' They live idle, dissolute lives on other men's brains and 
bodies,' said Monana, bitterly. ' It is a cruel, unnatural life 
you English live, and some day you will see that savages 
have better notions of using their breath than you.' 

* No doubt,' said Cucumber Jack. * And pray did your 
grand-daughter know the name and expectations of this 
future lord V 

* How can I tell V said Monana, fiercely. * I have not set 
eyes on her since the time she ran away from the Camp till 
to-night. I was looking for Djarrah, not her.' 

* And you killed her by proxy,' he said, drily, as he held 
the door open ; ' and since I have work to do, I will wish 
you good evening.' 
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And he thrust her from the door just as Yuntha woke 
from her heavy slumber and started up. 

*Come and eat,' he said, abruptly, and led her to the 
table, at which he made her sit, and swallow what he put 
before her. 

He watched her keenly as she filled the unaccustomed 
place, and his fastidious taste was satisfied with each gesture 
and action of this young savage, who had neither been 
spoiled nor improved by civilized life. But when she had 
eaten a few morsels, and drunk a little of the tea that she 
found so nasty, the girl looked anxiously at her father, who 
had touched nothing, and implored him to eat. 

* Why should I V he said, and already she found his tones 
strangely altered. * Besides, while you slept, child, I got a 
blow — a bad blow — and it bleeds.' 

* She has wounded you again !' said Yuntha, approaching 
him with anxiety and love in her blue eyes. 

' Ay, to the heart,' he said ; * but you are safe, child — her 
poisoned words have not struck you,' 
She took his burning hand in her two cold ones. 

* Father, father,' she said, * can we do nothing — ^is there 
iio cure V 

*None,' he said, harshly; then added, looking at her 
Searchingly, * You could die for the man you loved V 

* Yes,' she said, in a voice stern as his, * but to live would 
be nobler — and harder.' 

* Then you mean to live for your lover V he said, his eyes 
a^till probing hers. 

* Unless the tribe kills me,' she said. 

* You expect him to return V 
*No.' 

* He wished to remain V 
'Yes.' 
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' Yet he never told you his name T said John Trefusis, 
looking at her face as one who doubts her truth. 

* Never,' said Yuntha, laying her father's hand down, and 
lifting her head proudly ; * why should I wish to know his 
name 1 He did not trouble about mine. . . . We loved 
one another, and that was enougL' 

There was a question in her father's heart that he dared 
not ask — the purity of the girl's eyes defied him, as she 
stood waiting for him to speak. 

* Did he offer to take you with him to England f 
*No.' 

*He would have made you his wife here, but not in 
England V 

She turned from him a moment, all the woimded pride 
and bitter shame that she had so deeply buried dragged to 
the light of day by her father's words . . . then she said 
coldly : 

« That is so.' 

She was himself over again in her pluck, coolness, and 
stoicism under pain, and as she faced him, he swore in his 
heart that if Guy Trefusis had fooled her, she should have 
the power placed in her hands of punishing him more richly 
than he ever dreamt of, when he slighted John Trefusis' 
daughter. 

* Was it because of your colour V he said, seeing his own 
likeness in her more than ever as she faced him. 

* He knew me only as a savage,' she said, proudly ; * and 
white men do not take women like us to their English 
homes — they prefer us for their sweethearts ; but they go 
home for their wives.' 

* By heaven !' cried her father, fiercely, * did he ever offer 
you insult V 
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* None,' she said, ' beyond wishing to make me his wife 
Tiere, instead of in England.' 

There was the indomitable pride of Cucumber Jack him- 
self in the giri's quiet voice, and the flash of her blue eyes 
slew whatever doubts of Guy's chivalry, or of her weakness, 
remained to plague hiuL 

* He would have married you, and remained V he said. 
' Yes.' 

* He had a great future before him at home V said her 
father. 

* I sent him back to it,* she said, instantly ; then added 
in the same breath, * What do you know of him ? Did you 
ever see him in England V 

John Trefusis had begun to whistle softly to himself, and, 
still whistling, sat down and looked at the fire. 

He had decided most of the problems of his life oif-hand, 
but here was one that puzzled him, and urgently demanded 
time in which to be thought out ; and, just then, time was 
the one thing not at his command. 

Soon he would not be able to think consecutively, and an 
intense desire to sleep threatened to overcome him. The 
:fixed look of pain in his features struck Yuntha keenly, as 
he turned to her and said : 

* You had a savage lover — what has become of him V 
Yuntha's eyes sank. 

* I do not know,' she said. * I was going to look for him 
— and Billy — when you found me. But I am afraid they 
are in pursuit of him, for he contrived the escape of the 
Englishman.' 

*And yours?' said the father, curtly. 
' I went with him because — because if I had not gone, he 
must have been taken,' said Yuntha, sadly ; * and Billy was 
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wounded, and could not come with us. But Djarrah over- 
took us, and saved us from our pursuers * 

'And paid for your safety with his life V said her father, 
with the coldest look he had given her yet. 

*Monana would not let them harm him,' she said, 
anxiously ; * and all the tribe loved him so — and hated me,' 
she added below her breath. 

'Yet you seemed happy with them,' he said, having 
caught her last words. 

*I knew of no better before I met him,' she said, 
gravely. 

' He has made you respect civilization Y said John 
Trefusis. 

* Yes. Why did you not give me a chance of learning 
some of your English ways V she added, looking wistfully 
at her father ; * to live a free life, and yet not to be quite a 
savage — that must be existence.' 

* You had Billy to teach you,' said her father, brusquely. 

* Have you small and great people in England V she said, 
earnestly ; * and are they alike, yet different to each other 
in their words and ways ? For Billy was different to you, 
and — the Englishman.' 

'Is there no difference among the savages?' he said. 
'And he was a fine fellow, i^ he added, thinking of Djarrah ; 
* you would have done better to marry him, and live among 
your adopted people.' 

'If I cannot live, I can die among them,' she said, 
proudly; then tears sprang to her eyes, and she pressed 
both hands to her heart. 

' I think he must be dead,' she sighed rather than spoke, 
' or why should Monana wish to kill me ? And if he had 
died, it has been for me and him,' 

* Your mother was no coquette,' he said, his voice grow- 
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ing more harsh each moment that the agony in him grew. 
* Who taught you to despise an honest man^s love, and be 
made the tool of a false one V 

* Perhaps I have my father's blood in me/ she said, with 
one swift fierce glance at him of which she was instantly 
ashamed ; ' but I never promised Djarrah to be his wife — 
he was my cousin, and I loved him — that was all !' 

* Sam was a fool,' said her father, bitterly ; ' he wanted to 
secure for you a life from which you would have run away, 
and he spoiled your pleasure in the one that you had. 
Suppose the Englishman would have taken you to England, 
what would you have done there V 

* My duty,' she said. 

* Duty !' She was echoing Sam's eyes, and the word was 
hateful to John Trefusis, more hateful than ever now that 
he must face it, when formerly it was only that he would 
not. 

' Have you done it hitherto V he said. * If so; you would 
be with your tribe — not here.' 

But Yuntha thought her duty lay with him, as he made 
a step or two forward, then staggered, and fell across the 
bed whence she had but now risen. 

She came close, and wrung her hands as she looked down 
at the unconscious figure, for he was already asleep. 

She knew all the symptoms so well — he would sleep 
possibly for hours, then waken in delirium to suffer hideous 
agonies of which the brain took no count, and then per- 
chance there would be a brief flash of consciousness that 
inight last only a few moments, or even an hour — ^then 
death. 

He had fallen with his face towards her ; she might gaze 
^t her leisure on the father whom she had found so late, 
aud who was leaving her so quickly, having at least given 

19 
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his life for her, as that other unknown man had done, the 
* Sam ' to whom her heart had so often wistfully turned as 
she recalled Billy's words. 

And now the two men were as but a handVbreadth from 
each other, and betwixt her and them waa life — and she 
was alone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

* Now baud your tongue, my daughter dear. 

For a' this breeds but sorrow, 
I'll wed ye to a better lord 
Than him ye lost on Yarrow.* 

Towards morning John Trefusis opened his eyes, stirred, 
and spoke. 

' Are you there, Wanda V he said. * You are up early, 
as usual .... and I was late last night — but we were 
playing down below, and it's a steep climb, and you were 
asleep when I came home. Do you see that great broad, 
red-faced man over there 1 That's Sam — my friend. I 
always promised I'd bring him to see you one day. You 
liked him for my sake, and he'll do his best double-shuffle 
in your honour ; he means well, and is faithful as death. 
What's this ? Cold, cold, my girl ! And a minute ago 
you kissed me Hark ! was that a child crying ? Deal the 
cards. . . . Curse that barrel with Sam on the top of it . . . 

They're doubles, and I hate repetition, . . . D you ! 

why need you quarrel over your luck 1 Your bullets may 
pierce skulls, but there are no brains behind them. Where's 
Sam ? Sneaked off to bed, of course. Whoever found him 
doing anything but what was virtuous? And the little 
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beggar has got enough food to last till to-morrow. Hang 
the gold-dust 1 you hardly need to wash the dirt, so fast it 
sticks, and Sam's taken a holiday — the first since I knew 
him.' 

Yuntha held her breath as her father tossed and turned 
on his bed, then spoke again, more rapidly and incoherently 
than before. 

' Gone ! and the pillow warm. Has that old fool tracked 
me here ? . . . . Euchred ! by heaven ! What haa come 
to the honest fool ? His eyes follow me — gooseberry eyes, 
and dull as ditchwater they used to be — but now they 
shine as if they reflected gold-dust, and they look at me as 
if I were a murderer. . . . Hang those frills ! , . , I got 
them from Melbourne to please ?ier, and I must have 

snatched it up by mistake Sawyering ! What does 

a man want with trees who doesn't know a green one from 
a blue ? Blue eyes ! What does the fool mean ? Thief ! 
So that's over. Sam's Sweetheart — the whole Camp's mad. 
What's this ? Brown as a berry — the new countess — 
coloured 1' 

He opened his eyes as he muttered these last words, and 
looked suspidously at Yuntha. 

* What nonsense have I been raving V he said, harshly. 
'Why do you sit there listening ? There are books yonder 
—go and read, if you know how — and stop your ears, if a 
woman can.' 

She rose at once, and went to the table on which the 
lamp burned, then chose a book from the case hard by, and 
sat down with it in her hand. 

* So you can read V said John Trefusis. 
*Yes.' 

* And write V 
*Yes.' 

19—2 
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By a supreme effort he draped himself from the bed, 
and rose to his feet. 

Yuntha had started up when he moved, and now put her 
slender arms round him in support as he moved to the 
table. 

As he sank heavily into the chair, his strained eyes met 
hers, and he said : 

* You know how your mother died V 

* No ; but we need not pity her .... she loved you, 
and you loved her .... and she died in your arms.' 

' And you could be happier dying so, than living apart 
from the man you loved f he said, forcing back by sheer 
strength of will the delirium that crawled through every 
vem, and struggled to mount to his bram. 

* Yes,' she said, gently. 

* But supposing that duty commanded you to live and 
forget him,' said John Trefusis, his voice harsh with bodily 
anguish, * what would be your choice then V 

' To Hve.' 

* Then as soon as I am dead, you will go to England — 
you will go humbly, and in the state that befits a poor 
dependent, to some relations of mine, named Trefusis.' 

He watched her keenly as he said the name ; but her 
features showed no recognition of it, only a troubled hope 
and fear that painted her cheek red and pale by turns. 
And yet (an uncommon thing in a woman), she asked no 
question, but waited for his next word. 

* I said that you must go humbly — for you would go as 
my steward — mark you, as my unkrumm steward, to the 
estates and duties which I have neglected, and which will 
shortly belong to a man who may have as little notion of 
what he owes to either, as I have had.' 

* You were a great man, then, in your own countiy,' sai 
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Yiintha, simply, * and you left it all for my mother, as fie 
would have done for me ¥ 

* Write,' he said, sternly, and from where he sat, snatched 
writing materials, and set them before her ; .then, seeing her 
at a loss, dragged paper and pen towards him, and struggled 
to put down the day's date. 

But Yuntha had by now caught the meaning of the 
writing materials (so different to the rude means by which 
Billy had taught her), and she took the pen out of her 
father's nerveless hand, and kneeling beside him, asked 
what she should set down. 

* Gentlemen,' he said, and she wrote the word at once in 
a clear, characteristic hand ; * you will, by next mail, inform 
my heir, or his soKcitors, of my death, proofs of such death 
being furnished you by the bearer of this letter, who attends 
me in my last illness. You have all my papers in your 
possession, with the exception of a small packet that I have 
placed in the care of the young woman who will hand you 
this. You may subsequently hear more of these papers, 
and may be called upon to bear witness that I deposited 
such papers with her.' 

Yuntha's pen ceased with John Trefusis' voice, so slowly 
had he spoken, so superhuman was the eflfort with which he 
held the mastery of his speech and braia 

* You have in your possession certain moneys of mine; these 
you will transmit to theEev. Amos Trefusis, Vicar of Upthom, 
Devon, England, in trust for the bearer of this letter, and 
you will give her into his charge upon my behalf, request- 
ing him to deduct the cost of her maintenance, until such 
time as she shall choose to leave him to marry, or to 
return to her own country, when, if she be in want of 
money, he shall supply her T^th what may be left in his 
hands. 
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* You will authorise my London soKcitors (whose address 
you have) to place my heir in possession of the estates, taid 
duly furnish them with particulars of my death ; but you 
wiU preserve silence on the subject of the young girl I have 
mentioned, and my dispositions regarding her. 

•As soon as polsible'after the Leipt'of «us letter, you 
will procure for her an outfit, and take her passage home 
without delay. Her name is " Sam's Sweetheart." ' 

His voice ceased, and the pen stopped. 

* Give mo the letter,' he said, a few moments later, and, 
knowing that his strength was a matter of but moments 
now, she swiftly put the sheet, still wet, before him, and 
thrust a pen into his hand. 

She turned aside as he scrawled something at the foot of 
the page, then folded the letter and enclosed it. 

When she had kneeled down beside him, and written the 
address on it, he said : 

* You spoke just now of duty — are you prepared to do 
yours towards me as your father V 

* Surely,' she said, calmly. 

* Then when I am dead, you will take this letter in safety 
to Bathurst. You will deliver it, and render implicit 
obedience to the men who receive it You will go to 
England, where you will be received by kind people, and 
you will make it your business to find out if my heir, Guy 
Trefusis, is proving himself worthy of his inheritance.' 

* How shall I find him V she said, as he stopped. 

* The man to whom you are going is his cousin. Sooner 
or later you will meet this young man. K he wishes to 
marry you, bum the documents I shall presently give you. 
If he slights you because you are poor and unprotected, 
read them, then go straight to him under whose care I have 
placed you, and tell him to take you to my solicitora' 
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* Why should he wish to many me V she said, proudly, 
' or why should he slight me 1 My father's heir is nothing 
to me — ^if I go to England it will not be to marry, but to 
do my duty.' 

* Who taught you the meaning of the word V he said. 

* BiUy.' 

* A foe will sometimes serve one better than a friend,' he 
said, cynically. *Here, take this — ^guard it beyond your 
life ;' then, even as he tore a packet from his breast and 
thrust it into her hand, fell back raving and unconscious in 
his chair. 

She lifted him in her strong young arms, and carried 
him back to the bed, where he lay tossing through long 
miserable hours till day had fully broke, when suddenly he 
opened his eyes, and stood erect 

* Wanda !' he said, and went straight to the door and 
unbarred it, then, without one backward look at the 
huddled-up figure on his threshold, or the girl beyond it, 
strode out into the exquisite freshness and beauty of the 
morning, its dullness for a moment checking the delirium 
in his veins, so that he stood still to look up with the old 
keen love in mere existence that had once made all his 
happiness. 

It smote upon his senses then, how often he had seen 
such a sky as this without heeding it, how beautiful was 
the world he was leaving at little more than middle age, 
with the springs of Kf e yet strong in him, and a new human 
interest bom to him out of the ashes of the past His 
delirium and. pain left him as he walked on and on. He 
was young once more, and Wanda flitted before him in her 
youth and love. . . . Hark ! were those light sounds that 
followed him the footsteps of her pursuers 1 On and on he 
pushed till he reached the water's edge, then, as the chill 
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water rippled to his feet, his senses came back, and he saw 
Yuntha. 

' Bury me here,' he said, then stretched his arms straight 
out, and, standing with his face to the sea, died. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

* O ! cauld and bare his bed will be 
When winter's storms sing in the tree ; 
At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 
He will sleep, nor hear the maiden's moan ; 
O'er his white bones the birds shaU fly, 
The wild deer bound, and foxes cry !' 

An hour went by, but still Yuntha sat by the water's edge, 
with her father's head upon her knees, and her eyes fixed 
on the stretch of blue shining water towards which he had 
stepped out so boldly to meet her mother. 

"Were they together now, would she know this worn, 
middle-aged man, for the lover from whom she had parted 
seventeen years ago ? 

Yuntha's eyes came back to his face, so much more beauti- 
ful in death than it had ever been in life, and with already 
imprinted on it that peace which John Tref usis had spent 
his restless life in seeking, but never found. 

He had lived his existence out according to his will, but 
had he obtained more happiness than the man who, seeing 
his duty plain before him, goes straight for it and at even- 
tide sleeps soundly, knowing that he has earned his rest ? 
Duty ! as though some breath from the dead man's spirit 
passed to hers, the girl was busy with thought of what in 
dying he had been compelled to face, and in some hasty 
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fashion he had made shift to satisfy. But what was hers, 
what lay beyond the hour of noon when she should have 
buried him, and have to choose between the path to the 
camp, or that mission to Bathurst which he had com- 
manded ? 

Which was her duty ? To the people among whom she 
had lived her life, or to those unknown relatives in England 
who would receive her as a savage and outcast, and among 
whom her place must be that of a spy ? Her father's heir 
was cousin to the people to whom he had sent her ; but 
how was she to know if he were idle and dissolute, or if 
they met, why should he either fall in love with, or slight 
her ? Those papers, hurriedly thrust inside the linen that 
she wore next her green leaves, might enlighten her ; but 
some curious sense of honour, more common in the savage 
than the civilized being, robbed her hand of any impulse 
towards them. How big was her father's country 1 Too 
big to meet by chance the man from whom she had parted 
but three dajrs ago ? And if they met, he would think she 
had come over to look for him, and perhaps she would see 
his sweetheart ; and here the girl's heart leapt up with a 
throb of jealousy and pride that shamed her as it rose, and 
brought her back trembling to gaze at what was on her 
knee. 

K she had found strength to urge her lover to fulfil his 
duty without thought of himself and her, should she not 
find it for herself, even though their lives rolled on like 
two rivers, that, moving in parallel courses, are for ever 
divided ? 

Hark! What was that? As she turned slowly, she 
knew that she was no longer alone with her dead, for 
Aionana was beside her. 

The old woman looked grimly down on the pale face that 
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rested on Yuntha's knee, then squatting on the ground hard 
by, gazed at him still, and muttered to herself feebly, and 
without her usual venom of look and word. 

* Mother, daughter, and daughter's child — all the prey of 
the white man,' she said, then added in trembling, but 
exultant accents, ' but this man was the best of the three — 
for he married my girl — and he could do no more if she 
had been a white woman of his own country. And so your 
lover has sailed away,' she added, * and your heart is break- 
ing for him as Djarrah's broke for you.' 

' Did I not swear to dwell with you and your adopted 
people V said Yuntha, proudly ; * why then should I go 
away with the Englishman? DjaiTah knew that I should 
come back, and his heart cannot be broken — and — and he 
is well?' she added, trembling at the change that shot 
across Monana's features. 

* Ay ! well enough,' said Monana, with the wail of a 
dying wild creature in her voice, ' he is blind — one of the 
spears that should have pierced your English lover entered 
his eye, and destroyed it, the other was affected^ and in 
darkness he flees from those who would succour and tend 
him, for the vengeance of the camp is satisfied now.' 

Yuntha's heart seemed to turn to stone in her breast. 
Was it to this she had brought the noble fellow who had 
saved her lover's life ? 

Blind ! Never more to watch day breaking over the hills 
and valleys that he loved so well . . . never to see the 
morning mists roll down the steep precipices, or the dew 
vanish beneath the pure, cool breath of the Australian 
dawn — never more, with keen eyes, to track his game to its 
lair, to mark the exquisite hues of the flowers and trees that 
were ever in his path — never more to see the beauty of her 
whom he loved, the idol of his eyes — for ever a blin< 
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Samson shorn of his strength, and to be loved out of pure 
pity, and guarded like a child. 

Yuntha's brown head dropped to her father's, and with 
her arms round his neck, and one deep, awful sob, she wept 
aloud. 

* Why do you weep V said Monana, angrily. * It is in 
your own hands. You can give him back more than his 
sight if you will Your English lover has left you. Djarrah 
loves you and will make you his wife, and you will be eyes 
to him, and he will be happy.' 

But Yuntha cried on, and on, over that quiet head below. 
The hard ache in her heart was not to be washed out by a 
few passionate tears ; but presently she looked up and said : 

*I will find him. I will stay awhile with him, and then 
I must go away to fulfil a duty ; but I will come back to 
him!' 

'And whither does your duty take you?' cried Monana, 
fiercely. y 

* To England,' said Yuntha. 

* After your English lover V 

* Such talk is not seemly in the presence of the dead,' said 
Yuntha ; * the murdered dead,' she added, as she laid his 
head gently down, then, stooping, lifted him up and carried 
him in her strong young arms to the shade of a tree, where 
she left him, and came back to Monana. 

* Tell me what you have to say,' said Yimtha, and it was 
as judge rather than culprit that she stood before the old 
Woman who had ruled her life, * for I have work to do — 
^rork at which I do not need your presence.' 

* Who taught you to speak your father's tongue so glibly V 
Cried the old woman, fiercely ; * you kept your secret well 
enough till that man came.' 

* As you kept yovffs,' said Yuntha, looking steadily at her 
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grandmother ; * you brought me up under false pretences — 
my very colour was a fraud that you practised on those 
among whom I lived — and upon me.' 

* A deceit you deKberately continued when you were old 
enough to choose for yourself,' said Monana, sullenly. 

* Because I knew I could not live in peace with the tribe 
if my colour were different to theirs,' said Yuntha, in 
mournful tones, ' and I knew no other hf e, and you had 
taught me that the whites were cruel and wicked beyond 
beHef.' 

* And aren't they V cried Monana, with an angry snarL 
* Listen, girl, and hear your mother's story, and that of her 
mother before her. I was bom a Maori woman, — so much 
you know, but not the rest I was married by my tribe 
when very yoimg to a great Maori warrior, who thought 
less of me, and of my child, than of the polish I could put 
on his beautiful mere, or the weapons that unnatural patience 
and skill could fashion for him. I was beautiful and treated 
like a slave : my spirit rebelled, and when one of our enemies, 
the white men, saw and pretended to love me, I left my 
Maori home, willingly taking my little son, the father of 
Djarrah. But I had only entered a slavery worse than the 
last, and often I wished that my tribe had overtaken and 
killed me, for to every vice of the savage he brought another 
of his own ; and during the four years that I lived with him 
in the Bush, my nature and heart hardened, and grew nearly 
as vile as his. I learned his language, I read his books ; 
but I learned more than that — to the core of his heart I 
learned him, and despised and hated the whole race for 
his sake !' 

Monana paused, exhausted by the energy with which she 
spoke, and Yuntha pitied her, and thought of Guy. 

' One day he left me without a word. He had hated me 
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for a long while, and only stayed because I was his drudge 
and made the hut comfortable, from which he carried on 
vast timber operations, and by which he made much English 
gold. But he left none behind for me and my boy, — none 
for the daughter I had borne him. Winter was drawing 
in ; the famine months were at hand, when the savage curses 
his existence, and only in large tribes is there food and 
safety; my stores were exhausted, and I could not leave 
my children to undertake a fifty-miles journey to procure 
more. I supported them and myself by the scanty fruits of 
my own toil and skill in snaring animals; but we were 
hungry — always hungry, and the boy and girl sickened; 
and at last fury seized me, and I said, "Let us all die 
together ! For th'e boy is a Maori and will grow up like 
his father, and the girl is beautiful, and nearly as white as 
her father, and will become the prey of the white man in 
time." 

* I left them and went out into the forest. The night 
was cold, the moon and stars were shining, and I went on 
and on, tUl, to my surprise, I came upon the outskirts of an 
encampment within which was warmth and food — for these 
despised savages have a thousand ways of satisfjdng hunger 
that are entirely unknown to the Maories. I thought my- 
self unobserved, but an old man came towards me, and by 
signs invited me to enter. As I stood faint and trembling 
in their midst, a young chief drew near and looked at me, 
then made some request that I could not understand, but 
which they clearly refused. He retired with disappoint- 
ment in his looks, but not before our eyes had met, and I 
knew that he had fallen in love with me. Then the women 
fed me, and gave more to carry away ; after which I was 
conducted to the outskirts of the camp and left to find my 
way home. I had almost reached it when there appeared 
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at my side the chief who had looked at me, but before he 
could say a word I threw open the hut door, and pointed to 
the two starving children.' 

Monana's eyes and voice had softened — some of the old 
beauty had returned to her, and without that hardness 
which had repelled two men, but attracted and dominated 
a third, and through him become virtually the ruler of a 
tribe. 

* Did it scare him away, my young, my beautiful chief ¥ 
cried Monana, passionately. * We had no words in common, 
but the language of love is the same all the world over ; 
and when he kneeled down beside me, and helped to feed 
my children, my eyes and heart went together, and I loved 
him even while I sent him away. 

* But he came back — every day he stole away from the 
camp and brought us food, every day he implored me by 
signs to be his wife. I had got love at last, and it came to 
me like a bone thrown to a hungry dog. But I could not 
take it, and meanwhile he pined and dwindled, till one day 
came to me an old chief, accompanied by an interpreter, 
who formally made oflfer of the young chief to me in 
marriage, and promised to honour me and receive me as his 
wife, though I had nothing to oflfer in exchange. 

* I asked time to consider, and they gave me three days. • 

* When they had gone, I went to the bed that held my 
two children, and looked at them. One was a Maori and 
of the highest type of beauty, and of olive-colour like my- 
self ; the other almost a white girl, and the image of her 
handsome, inhuman father. I seemed to love the boy best 
as I looked — ^he was nearer to the colour of the man I 
loved. 

* Would a Maori have done it ? — would a white man V 
cried Monana, fiercely, while a tinge of colour touched her — 
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cheek. ' No ! and that was why I hesitated ; but he came 
to me and pleaded, however dumbly. And when the three 
days were over, with a child in either hand, he led me to 
the camp, and by some sort of ceremony we were made 
man and wife. But though he was powerful and protected 
me from insult, he could not stop the women's looks and 
gibes, the men's contempt of him ; and none — none of them 
could forgive me my colour. And one day (for he had 
authority as the son of their oldest chief) he called the tribe 
together, and bade those who would follow him come, for 
he had resolved to migrate towards the more uninhabited 
parts of New South Wales. 

*None opposed him, but many followed us; so that 
where we were once but fifty souls, now we number nigh 
on five hundred. Moving gradually, we found at last the 
beautiful, remote valley to which your white lover pene- 
trated,' added Monana ; * and there we made our fixed en- 
campment^ driving out those aborigines who, in comparison 
with our people, were but little better than wild beasts. 
So we waxed and throve, picking out here and there a 
man or woman handsome enough to intermarry with our 
tribe. 

' And my son married a strange woman, more beautiful 
than you, who bore him a son and died. And I called the 
child, " Djarrah," after my chief, for my son loved him, and 
they died side by side — ^my chief and he. And I mourned 
the two in one,' cried Monana, *and, save Djarrah, loved 
no human creature again !' 

* And my mother V said Yuntha, faintly. 

' She left me as heartlessly as her father did,' said 
Monana, bitterly. * One hour I spoke to her of marrying, 
the next she was gone; but my chief being dead, I was 
able to pursue her, only it took years.' 
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' And jou found her f said Yuntha^ trembling. 

'Ay! — I found her — dead. She died by poison — ad- 
ministered by her own hand to escape from the white 
maiL' 

'How can you tell f said Yuntha, coldly. *But since 
you haye murdered him ' (she made a backward gesture of 
the hand to her unburied dead) ' you are quits.' 

' More/ said Monana, grimly, 'for I stole youf 

'Did he want me V said Yuntha. 

* Xot he ! — but the pack of gold diners who made fools 
of themselves over you, never found out who stole you, and 
always thought you were with him.' 

' And he knew V said Yuntha, ' and did he never try to 
claim me V 

* What did he want with you V cried Monana, furiously ; 
'is the white man ever proud of his child by a savage? 
More than once he crossed our tracks, and I knew he had a 
hut whence he could watch you, but for years he never 
found out that the coloured baby I brought back to the 
camp was you.' 

'And why have you told me all this?' said Yuntha, 
moved and amazed at this spectacle of the weakness of her 
grandmother, the iron woman, the sorceress of the tribe. 

'It is to prove to you that with the white man you will 
have no happiness, that the savage will give you more,' said 
Monana, as she struggled to her feet and laid a burning 
hand on Yuntha's arm ; * and you will be happy with him, 
as I was with my young chief, though Djarrah is blind and 
dependent upon you.' 

These words smote the girl's heart. Then she said 
alowly, 

' But I swore to him to do my duty !' and she glancecL 
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* Did he do his V cried Monana — ^ the man who has left 
you nothing but a name !' 

* I don't know it,' said Yuntha ; * but he told me where 
to go and what I must do, though I did not see what he 
signed to his letter.' 

* Where is it V said Monana. 

* Here,' said Yuntha, and touched her breast ; * and now 
you will leave me, for I am going to bury him.' 

When she had brought him to the pale-green grass that 
grew so close to the water's edge, she kissed him softly — 
once for her mother, and once for herself — on brow and 
chin, then turned, and looked back. 

Before her lay the ranges of thick, almost impenetrable 
Bosh, through which her father had stepped so swiftly ; the 
huge forest trees with their dark foliage standing out against 
the vividly blue sky, dwarfed by the height of the steep 
rocks that formed their background. From above, the sun 
was beginning to beat fiercely down on her uncovered head, 
and her heart went a httle cold as she thought of how she 
must now begin that task of burial to which she had been 
commanded. 

She was familiar enough with the forms of burial of her 
own people ; but how were white men laid to rest, and with 
what ceremonies ? 

The tide had retreated as she sat, and now a few yards 
of sand lay between her and the water that had rippled 
about his feet He had said, ' Bury me here ;' but should 
ehe leave him the sport of the waves, the prize of the sea- 
l>irds, his bones tossed hither and thither by night and 

^y t 

' What ails you V said Monana, with an angry snarl ; 
^have you never seen a dead man before ? Leave him to 
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me — such work is not for young hands, and there's striength 
enough left in mine for that.' 

' You shall not touch him,' said Yuntha, standing tall 
and straight hy his body, her beautiful eyes blazing with 
wratL * You killed him — and his very flesh would creep 
if you laid your hands upon it.' 

^ It was an accident,' said Monana, sullenly ; ' but you 
put out the sight of Djarrah's eyes as surely as though you 
had pierced his eyeballs with your own hand ; far better for 
him if he had died on the day you ran away with the 
Englishman ; it was not for his own Ufe that he left the 
camp — but to save yours.' 

Yuntha had put up one slender arm as though to shield 
her eyes from the sun ; but when slowly she drew it away, 
it was to see standing at a few paces from Monana, a man's 
figure — it was Djarrah's. 

Mournful, and in an attitude of listening, he stood like a 
statue of bronze, undisfigured by his blindness, but with a 
pathetic expression on his features that contrasted sadly 
with the former daring and pride of his glanca 

He held his arrows, and was equipped for hunting and 
fighting as usual, but their use had partly gone with his 
sight. Tears of anguish rose in Yuntha's eyes, as they met 
those sightless ones that would never behold or rejoice in 
her more. 

She ran past Monana, who, with head bowed upon her 
knees, had seen and heard nothing, then, sobbing, put both 
arms about her cousin's neck, and kissed him. 

Body and soul he shivered with ecstasy as her hps 
touched his neck. He had found her. BKnd and helpless 
as he was, his senses had not left him; and as his strcMig 
arms closed round her slender body, the spirit in him leaped 
up with as much joy as though he still beheld earth and 
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her. Only for a moment their hearts beat together ; then, 
with a shriek, Monana, who had turned, tore them apart, 
and with frantic love kissed his hands, his breast, his 
feet, pouring out on him epithets of the most passionate 
devotion. 

He touched her kindly, but his sightless eyes turned to 
where Yuntha stood, and he stretched out his hand towards 
her, trembling as he felt it taken in both hers, and pressed 
close to her throbbing heart. 

Had he not saved her lover, and lost all for her sake, 
and did she not dearly love him, with that strong deep 
affection which was second only to the supreme passion of 
her life ? 

Monana snatched his hand out of hers, and thrust her 
back. . 

* Gro and bury your dead,' she snarled ; * it is unseemly 
that he should lie thus on the shore. Dig a deep hole, and 
lay him with his feet to the water, and his head to the 
green. He'll sleep as soundly there, as at home with his 
white kith and kin.' 

Djarrah's arms fell to his sides, and he stood rigid as 
stone. Who was this white man that awaited burial, and 
why had Yuntha received him with such a welcome as she 
had denied him the last time they met ? 

Yuntha read this hope and fear in his face, and slow 
tears ran down her own as she said : 

* He is my father. . . .' 

Djarrah's head sank, but the next moment he lifted it, 
and, speaking in his own tongue, said : 

* Such work is not for you. Show me where you would 
have him lie, and I will make it ready.' 

* I will help you,' said Yuntha, in a voice that would not 
be gainsayed ; and taking his hand, she led him to where 

20—2 
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John Trefusis lay, with one arm cast above him as though 
in slumber. 

Then the pair stooped, and, she lifting his head and her 
cousin his feet, they laid him down gently with his face to 
the sea, and with Djarrah's hatchet marked out his length 
on the sand ; then with the inadequate weapons that they 
commanded began slowly and painfully to dig out the sand 
and throw it in heaps on one side. Sometimes the girl 
would pause, and leaning on her hands, looked across to 
Djarrah, who worked with unerring swiftness, and scarcely 
a trace of the blindness that had overtaken him, while hard 
by, Monana looked on with alternate scowls for Yuntha» 
and looks of passionate love for her grandson. 

As hour after hour went by, still the two toiled on with- 
out a pause for rest, and without uttering a syllable. But 
by noon was dug a deep and narrow trench that would 
hold its guest beyond the power of wind or wave to disturb, 
and then the man and girl paused from their labours and 
drew together. The sun was beating fiercely down on 
their uncovered heads, both had been fasting for long 
hours, and their morning's work had tested each nerve and 
muscle to their utmost ; but neither thought of food or rest 
until all should be done. 

When Yuntha had taken the shoes from his feet and the 
shirt from his back, they lifted John Trefusis, and carried 
him down to the water, where she bathed and washed 
him with many a bitter tear above the wound in his 
breast. 

Then once more they took him in their arms, and when 
he was dressed, the girl stooped down and kissed his lips, 
his brow, and cheek, and kneeling down, they lowered him 
into the narrow grave with the green Bush to his back, the 
sea to his f eet^ and heaven's eternal blue above him. Over 
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his head the waters would toss, and the winds play — life, 
movement, change would be stirring above and around his 
bed . . . those voices of the forest that he so dearly loved 
would in spring and summer be blown to his ears, while in 
time of winter there would be the cry of the penguin, 
and the roar of the ocean around his sea-girt home for 
lullaby. 



CHAPTER IX. 



* ** Why's your feet sae braid !*' fthe said, 

** And why so red your e'en ?" 
"Because IVe travelled mony gaits. 
And mony sights I've seen." * 

* So that's over,' said Monana, in the tongue of the tribe, as 
the young pair approached her; *go now and eat. You 
have yet much work to do, and will need your strength' 

* And you, mother V said Djarrah, pausing. 

* I will eat later,* she said ; * go.' And, accustomed to 
obey her, Djarrah moved away with Yuntha beside him. 

As they went a look of the deadliest revenge and love 
blended shot across her features. 

Already she had bitterly repented of the gentleness into 
which her own love-story had betrayed her ; already, seeing 
how it had failed to touch and win Yuntha to Djarrah, she 
was her old malevolent self, with heart arid save for the 
one green spot that enclosed alike her dead chief and her 
grandson. 

The girl should live among the tribe that she despised, 
the tribe that had so few of the traits of the ordinary 
aborigine, as to confuse Guy ; she should learn to love it, to 
cling to it as a refuge from the white man who had been 
more merciful in leaving than if he had taken her. 
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Yuntha's punishment should be short and sharp, but 
Djarrah should be happy, swore Monana, who had not yet 
plumbed those depths of Djarrah's nature that Yuntha 
sounded so easily, so that the old woman little knew the 
powers of suffering and self-sacrifice that beat beneath the 
breast of her only son's son. 

She knew that death was at hand, that the excitement 
and agony of the past weeks had broken the health already 
impaired, but she would live long enough to tie together 
the two who were even now disappearing from her sight 

Djarrah moved with head erect, and his usual swift, 
noiseless step, and boomerang ready poised to strike th^ 
first game that should cross his path; it was almost im- 
possible to realize that he was blind, while with eyes fixed 
on him, Yuntha ran at his side, scarce able to keep pace 
with him, so eager was he to procure the food she so greatly 
needed. 

An innocent opossum taking a mid-day stroll happened 
to be the first captive of his bow and spear — a mere rustle 
had betrayed him to Djarrah, and Yuntha's clever fingers 
quickly gathered fuel, and kindled fire from the pieces of 
touchwood that she always carried, and in a few minutes 
their slender breakfast was cooking before them. 

For a moment Yuntha covered her eyes. It was all so 
like, but so different to those morning meals at which she 
and her lover had met so gladly, and her heart was heavy 
with the thought of her father, and the duty that lay 
before her — then she looked up at Djarrah, and blamed 
the selfishness that for a moment had made her forget 
him. 

She would weep no more, though one who loved might 
well weep over Djarrah — for the eloquent beauty grown 
pale, as it were in a nighty for the quenched li^t 
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of the clear and flashing eye, and virile pride that exulted 
in its own strength, and made each breath that he drew a 
307 to him. 

Stilled were the fierce passions that had once flamed in 
his breast, his haughty spirit had bent itself like a reed to 
the power of love, and for a woman's sake he had sacrificed 
home, friends, personal safety, and — bitterest of all to fore- 
go — ^revenge. 

Ab Yuntha gazed at him, the tears against which she 
struggled overcame her, and dropping her head upon his 
hand, she sobbed aloud. 

Was she weeping for her English lover or for him ? 
Djarrah did not know, as he smoothed the soft rings of 
liair back from her brow, and with head thrown back, and 
pulses that throbbed with some of their old strength, 
realized only that she was once more beside him. They 
spoke but little, and not at all of the subject next their 
hearts, as they ate their scanty meal ; then, saving some of 
the meat, carried it with them to Monana, who sat by the 
shore, rigid and silent as a petrified corpse. When they 
placed the food before her, she took no heed of it, but in a 
curious voice bade Djarrah stoop down, that she might raise 
herself by his neck, and as he kneeled she climbed upon his 
back, and clasping her shrivelled arms beneath his chin, 
laughed hideously as she bade him carry her 'home.' 

*To the camp f exclaimed Yuntha, turning pale. 

'Ay!' said the old woman, with a look that it might 
have enlightened the girl to see ; * they'll not hurt Djarrah 
there — nor you either, if you've courage to go with him.' 

* Where Djarrah does not fear to go, neither do I,' said 
Yuntha, proudly, forgetting her father and the duty left 
her to fulfil. 

But Djarrah, with the old witch's arms half throttling 
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him, in a few brief passionate words urged the girl not to 
return with him, though the laws of the tribe and the filial 
obedience that, save in one instance, he had invariably 
shown Monana, left him no choice but to take her back to 
die in the camp, for there was death in her voice, and he 
knew it. 

*Aj !' said Monana, tauntingly, 'send him back alone — 
there'll be none to take care of him when Tin gone — ^blind 
and helpless, and all your work, your work !' 

' I will go with you,' said Yuntha, and she put her hand 
in Djarrah's and drew him in the direction of the camp, 
then suddenly loosed him and ran back to press her lipe to 
the sand above her father's grave. 



CHAPTER X. 



' Then out and spak* the fifth o' them, 

'* I wot they are lovers dear !" 
And out and spak' the fourth o' them, 
'*They hae lo'ed this mony a year !*' ' 

Clbrk Saundebs. 

When four days later Djarrah stalked into the encamp- 
ment with what looked like a bundle of rags on his back, 
and two witch hands clutched beneath his throaty with 
Yuntha stepping pale and fearless by his side, men and 
women alike stared at them as spectres, and for a moment 
or two not a soul spoke. It was the hour when, having 
dined happily on the fruits of the day's spoils, the men ex- 
perienced that benignant after-glow of spirit (or shall we 
say stomach ?) that is not unknown to their white brothers ; 
and the women, seizing their opportunity, were happy, too, 
arranging various schemes of adornment^ love-making, etc. 
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and various other subtleties whose workings are hid from 
the masculine mind. But the warriors sat erect, and the 
women dropped their whispers, or gewgaws, or babies, as 
the blind man came to a halt in their midst, obedient to the 
sudden clutch of the talons beneath his chin. 

Then, as Djarrah stood motionless, and Yuntha's blue 

eyes roved from face to face, only to find hatred and 

Vengeance revealed in each, a chief, stouter-hearted than 

the rest, rose, and approached the silent trio — silent because 

one was dying, one listening, and the third aware that 

the finest speech could neither better nor worsen her situa- 

i^ion. 

But before the warrior could speak, before the women 
could spit out their venom at Yuntha for causing the 
death of more than one lover or husband, Monana un- 
locked her arms from Djarrah's neck, and slipped to the 
ground. 

A dozen arms were stretched to lift her up, for if the 
sanctity of birth is but little regarded among savages, that 
of death is rigorously observed and respected, and the 
liumblest man or woman in a camp absorbs its whole atten- 
iion when the moment of dying comes. 

They carried her to the distance of half a dozen yards from 
her miam, and laid her on the grass, and while one sup- 
ported her head, another placed a cord of fibre, the opossum 
rug that was to form her pall, and the weapons they had 
unbound from her waist, beside her. 

The chiefs, councillors, and young men had all risen and 
closed round her in a semi-circle. Behind them were the 
women and children, while in the distance, alone and down- 
cast, with the glorious tints of the western sky at their 
backs, stood the guilty pair, whose sentence had been long 
ago registered in Monana's heart 
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She had seemed dead when they lifted her, but now 
opened her eyes, and looked past all those wHo stood 
around, to those two beyond, her features convulsed by a 
spasm of mingled hatred and love. 

Then she began to speak rapidly in their tongue, gesticu- 
lating with a vigour that might have cheated the onlookers 
into the belief that death was not yet inmiinent. 

Her voice reached the cousins as it rose and fell, but they 
could not catch her words; and while Yuntha was too 
pre-occupied to heed the old woman's gestures, Djarrah, 
who would have read her conversation by them un- 
erringly, stood with sightless eyes bent on the ground, 
thinking not of what might be his own punishment^ but of 
Yuntha's. 

As the minutes went by, and still the shrill voice sounded, 
and only frowns and disapproving looks from the chiefe, 
and doubtful ones from the women, replied to her, Yuntha, 
fatigued with standing, aad having tasted nothing since 
morning, put her slender arm through Djarrah's, and with 
her head to the side of his shoulder, leaned against hiuL 
Standing thus, she looked almost white beside his copper- 
coloured skin, and a low murmur broke from the women 
as they realized that what at first sight had seemed so 
strange to them in Yuntha, was her changed colour, though 
in the shock of her unexpected appearance, they had 
thought only of her sins, and the lives she had cost 
them. 

As that muimur rose, and the chiefs, warriors, and yomig 
men's eyes all followed the women's to rest on the girl, 
Monana ceased to speak, but her features took a cast none 
had ever seen before. 

Then the oldest of the councillors spoke, objecting to the 
clemency Monana advocated, and pointing out how by the 
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girl's defiance of every tradition of the tribe, by her elope- 
ment with the Englishman, and by the life-blood she 
had caused to be shed, she deserved, and should suffer — 
death. 

Then Monana's voice was heard once more ; and as the 
wise- woman and sorceress of the tribe she uplifted it, and 
swore to invoke her deadliest curses on every man, woman, 
and child in the camp, unless her dying commands were 
fulfilled. As the weird threats poured from her lips the 
chiefs turned pale, and the women trembled, for the 
superstitions of a savage are the very breath of his life, and 
his rest at night would be disturbed if curses hovered 
around him. 

And she had been the beloved wife of their greatest 
warrior, whose spirit might return to vex them if her com- 
mands were disobeyed. Yet men and women alike felt 
with intense bitterness that for Yuntha to become Djarrah's 
wife was no punishment whatever, but rather a dignity 
which scarce a maiden in the camp had not coveted. 

* And the girl loved him,' snarled the women below their 
breath, hating her all the more for the whiteness of her 
skin, and mistaking that helpless clinging of utter exhaus- 
tion for love ; * she has pleased her fancy with the English- 
xnan, but comes home to Djarrah for care and shelter.' 

Her weary looks, her tattered suit, appealed to the heart 
of not a man or woman thera She had never been one of 
tliem, even when her colour was like their own ; and now 
'^hat they understood the fraud so long practised upon 
them, they repudiated her with loathing, and thirsted for 
"Vengeance. 

Monana saw the hardening faces around her, and feeling 
cleath imminent, and in terror lest she should die before she 
had secured Djarrah's happiness and Yuntha's punishment, 
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leaped to her feet, and with fleshless arms tossed upwards, 
and dishevelled hair that tossed like snakes above her head, 
she opened her lips as though to pour forth the curses that 
she had threatened. 

But they were not uttered, for a hundred voices implored 
her to pause, while the chief who had before spoken was 
again heard, this time in sullen acquiescence to her desire, 
and the time for the nuptials of Djarrah and Yuntha fixed 
for the morning after the ceremonies of Monana's death. 

Then the half-circle of onlookers broke, and was dis- 
persed, only a few of the older women remaining to watch 
the death-struggles of one who had been profoundly feared, 
but never loved. 

But not a word was spoken, the camp was silent, and the 
very babes noiselessly hushed lest their cries should profane 
the stillness. In silence Yuntha was approached, and by a 
gesture commanded to return to her miam. In silence the 
finger which beckoned Djarrah to Monana was obeyed, and 
the blind led to her, and his hand placed in hers. 

But it was not many moments before a cry of * Djarrah !' 
rent the air, so piercing, so agonized, so full of the pent-up 
love of a hungry life, that the very soul of the woman 
seemed to rush out in it, so that on the wing of it she was 
borne out to that ocean upon whose breast perchance the 
black man and his white brother meet, and clasp hands — 
alike in the sight of God. 
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CHAPTER XL . 

' Grae comfor' weel your seven sons, 
For man sail ne'er comfort me ; 
Ye'll merry marry me wi* the Queen o* Heaven, 
For wedded I ne'er sail be !* 

That death-cry pierced Yuntha's ears and heart as she sat 
in the miam that apparently no living foot had crossed, 
since she had thrown down her work to go and play with 
the water-moles. 

She covered her eyes, shuddering, as one who at unawares 
looks deep down into a human soul, and in one lightning 
£ash sees the boundless waste of misery that it has traversed, 
yet never cried out against, till in the parting of spirit and 
dust human endurance f aUs, and in one shriek expresses the 
agony of a lifetime. 

*Djarrah I* 

The cry rang in Yuntha's ears . . . the fiercest blame 
and curses from Monana could not have moved the girl as 
did that single word, or hold up to her eyes with such awful 
distinctness the wrong that she had done, and the misery 
she had wrought him. 

All the ingratitude that she had shown in preferring the 
stranger before him, smote on Yuntha's mind, as her gaze 
wandered round the miam that her cousin had so adorned 
for her, that in every trifle she saw his hand and presence. 

What was the acquaintance of a single day to her in 
comparison with the passionate devotion of the savage who, 
under her influence, had become almost as civilized as the 
white man, while borrowing none of his vices ? 

Love had sped the dart that flew from Djarrah's hand 
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had been decided in the half-hour before she had been 
ordered to retire to her miam. 

Ghastly memories of the deaths that had been died by 
erring women of the tribe flitted through Yuntha's mind, as 
she rose and looked through the crevice whence she had 
once watched so eagerly for the Englishman. 

Already Monana was wrapped in her pall of opossum 
skin, made fast with cords, and the grass cleared, around 
her so that she lay in the centre of a circular piece of dry 
earth, a few feet in diameter. 

Four circles of male mourners had already formed on the 
edge of this cleared space, their bodies daubed with clay 
their faces made curiously to resemble each other by the 
rings round their eyes, which they had carefully painted 
with white earth, and now bent sadly to the ground. At 
the distance of fifty to a hundred yards, the women had 
gathered, and gave utterance to wild lamentations ; but the 
notes were plaintive, no harsh nor painful chord marred the 
rise and fall of the wave of sound that, spreading beyond 
the mourners, receded in yet fainter. and wilder notes far 
into the recesses of the forest. 

For half an hour the wailing continued ; then the doctor 
of the camp approached, and the digging of the grave was 
commenced. Not for woman is such grand sepulture as is 
now and again given to some warrior whose deeds have 
exalted his tribe. For him a river is diverted from its 
course, and a deep grave dug in its bed. Beside him are 
laid his spoils and trophies of the chase, and when he has 
been carefully covered, the waters are once more suffered 
to return to their course, so that all trace of the grave is 
lo^t 

For Monana a spot beyond the precincts of the camp was 
selected, and the grave carefully dug to a depth of five feet> 
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dbsm swept, and with its sides pared clean, was then ready 
for the occupation of the body. 

A burst of lamentation now sounded from the women, 
the male voices of the mourners joining in with startling 
tfect. At the same moment one of the chiefs advanced, 
and cutting a piece of bark from the nearest tree, trimmed 
it to exactly the size of the grave, where it was immediately 
placed, and over it strewn fresh leaves and .twigs of the 
gum-tree, so as to form a soft bed. 

Then Djarrah approached as chief mourner ; and guided 
to the grave, stood over it, one foot on one side of it, and 
one on the other, and tearing off his reed necklace, ' and 
the band that encircled his forehead, cast them into the 
grave. 

Then, spear in hand, he rushed away at the women as 
though to slay them, but all took care to avoid him ; and, 
meanwhile the dead woman's effects were produced by the 
doctor, who now took the foremost place. 

Slowly and solemnly he emptied the contents of the large 
and the small bag into the grave ; then the bags them- 
selves were cut up and thrown in likewise. All that an 
aborigine has owned in life must be laid beside his body 
when he goes to his last home. 

Then, in the arms of a stout fellow, Monana's body was 
borne to the grave, and with scant ceremony dropped sud- 
denly into it, while above rang out the wild, weird, mourn- 
ful cry of the priest, which being translated means ' Blood 
for blood !' or, * Life for life !' 

An opossum rug was now put over the body, and the 
grave filled up with twigs and leaves, the corpse itself being 
hidden from sight by the broad sheet of bark being laid 
and smaller pieces placed at the side to prevent tiie 
touching the coverings of the dead. 
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Then, one by one, the mourners approached, and looked 
down, with features composed to the sorrow that a savage 
can sunulate so much more admirably than his white 
brother ; and, lastly, the men filled in the grave with earth, 
using their hands, or a stone tomahawk. 

Then the sorcerer uttered a keen wail, in a very long, 
high note, gradually lowering the tone. This was joined 
in by all the women present, while the men followed it by 
a loud, deep bass groan. 

As the sound rolled away in diminishing waves, the keen 
wail of the sorcerer, followed by the women, broke in ; and 
as that began to dwindle in volume, the deep groan of the 
men was again heard, and these sounds continually repeated 
for some minutes formed the most perfect expression of 
grief by sound that it is possible to conceive. 

Then, all these things being over, Djarrah was conducted 

to his hut; and gradually silence fell upon the encampment, 

as though men and women alike were exhausted with the 

lamentation that had been called forth, not by love for the 

dead sorceress, but by fear of her. 



CHAPTER XII. 

' Oh ! cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 

I wot the wild fowl are boding day ; 
The psiJms of heaven will soon be sung, 
And I, ere now, will be missed away.' 

"Twilight had fallen during these ceremonies, imperceptibly 
"to Djarrah, to whom the day was as the night, and the 
flight day. 

Infinitely more bitter than the thoughts of Yuntha were 
^8, as he sat alone in his miam, awaiting the punishment 

21 
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that in some intangible way he felt would fall more heavily 
on the girl than himself. 

All through that long march homewards, those witch- 
hands never relaxing their clutch round his neck, the 
weight upon his shoulders growing heavier and heavier, he 
had scarcely thought of what would meet them at their 
journey's end, so intense had been the joy of having Tuntha 
once more beside him« 

When he had for the last time covered her flight with 
the Englishman, he never expected to see her again ; and in 
this, indeed, he was right, for he had taken his last actual 
look at her that night. But where was the white man, and 
why had he suffered her to return alone to meet the 
vengeance of her tribe ? 

She had served the man — she had loved him — and this 
was her reward. The veins upon Djarrah's brow swelled 
almost to bursting, as, with clenched sinewy hands, he 
longed to be face to face with the man who had slighted 
Yuntha. 

Slighted, not harmed ; for by the tone of her voice, the 
very touch of her hand, Djarrah knew that however she 
might have suffered for love's sake, love itself had left no 
smutch or stain upon her. 

It was all over now, and she would forget him — this 
lover who had come and gone like a light that flashed 
across a summer's sky, and in time . . . (here the savage's 
great heart trembled) she might have come to love, and put 
up with him, for they had loved each other from the first 
moment when as children they had clasped arms about 
each other's necks, and thenceforth been inseparable com- 
panions. 

All the gentle training that she had received from the 
once coarse, rude gold-diggers who had watched her infancy. 
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and the yet more valuable teaching of Billy, the child had 
xinconsciously taught Djarrah, so that very early in his life 
the cruel, treacherous, and cowardly instincts of the 
aborigine were conspicuous in him by their absence, and in 
all essentials he was a civilized being. 

Yet nothing could eradicate from his breast his hatred 
of the white race — for here, perhaps, Monana's influence 
stepped in, and being ignorant as Yuntha herself of the 
white blood in her veins, knew not one reason why she 
Should alter his bad opinion of them all. 

It had been a just and natural impulse with him to seek 
to slay the man whom he had surprised in offering insult 
to Yuntha; but afterwards it had seemed equally natural 
to him to listen to her pleadings when she had implored 
him to save the Englishman's life, and if possible contrive 
his escape. 

Yet to-night, in a paroxysm of rage against the man who 
had so basely rewarded Yuntha's self-sacriflce, the passions 
of the savage awoke with tenfold strength, and Djarrah 
cursed himself that he had not killed the wretch, instead 
of succouring him. 

If he had left her body unharmed, he had stolen heart, 
soul, and spirit, all that was best in her, and had sent back 
the mere husk of a life to those who had fed, and valued, 
and loved it. Only a husk ; but how willingly would he 
have taken it, and by degrees built up a new life within it, 
so that in the days that were to come, she might perchance 
look across from her contentment to the brief madness 
that had possessed her, and smile at it as if she had only 
dreamed. 

But no such happiness loomed before Djarrah's sightless 
eyes, as hour after hour he sat erect with dead silence all 
about him, and thought of the morrow, and of what her 

21—2 
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fate would be — ^the fate from which he could not save her, 
Bor perhaps know the precise moment in which it overtook 
her. 

Her beautiful limbs would be gashed with stones, and 
pierced with spear-thrusts, each woman who had been 
jealous of her beauty, each man whose love she had re- 
fused, would revile her ; and before the breath had left her 
body, she would be cast into a dishonoured grave with a 
leaden weight of earth upon her breast, and the worms for 
company. 

Or she would be married to some old and hideous warrior 
who would meet her tears with blows from his waddy, and 
drag her by the hair to his miam, where after long-con- 
tinued cruelty she would become broken-spirited, and a 
patient drudge for her new master. 

Or Monana had devised some new punishment more 
hideous than the rest, in that long harangue which had 
preceded her death, and that Djarrah had strained his ears 
in vain to catch, and she would simply vanish from their 
midst, and not a clue or a whisper ever reach him as to her 
fate. 

Groping, he rose and felt his way to the aperture of his 
hut with some wild thoughts of making his way to her 
miam, and striving to compass her escape; but on his 
threshold he felt himself put back by an inexorable hand, 
while a word or two of significant warning told him what 
madness it would be to go forward. 

But as he returned once more to the rude couch that had 
held the Englishman, no instinct told him that yonder pale 
dawn strengthening to morning was his marriagoHiay— the 
marriage-day of himself and Yuntha. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

« 

' And pale, pale grey her rosy cheeki 

That was sae bright o' blee ; 
And she seemed to be as surely dead 
As any one cotdd be.' 

In the strict sense of the word there is no such thing as 
marriage among the Australian aborigines. 

The preliminaries that precede the binding of men to 
women cannot be called rites, and the ceremony itself is a 
simple matter of exchange, the bridegroom supplying a 
sister, cousin, or other female relation as wife to the nearest 
male relation and bestower of the bride. 

Very rarely a woman is obtained by conquest, and no 
happier, perhaps, than if she had been wedded by barter, 
though occasionally a fat woman's charms will so fire sur- 
rounding camps that eventually, and in spite of the closest 
guarding, she will be stolen, and a constant source of peril 
removed from her legal owner, to an illegal one. Now and 
then a man who has no sister, or near feminine belonging 
whom he can barter in exchange for a wife, will in desperi^ 
tion steal one ; but this is invariably a cause of bloodshed, 
from which an honourable aborigine shrinks; he feels, 
moreover, like a thief, and is degraded in his own eyes and 
those of his tribe. 

The marriage firsts the wooing after — such is the rule of 
these curious weddings, and loud are the whacks, thumps, 
and outcries that make night hideous when the unwilling 
bride is dragged home by a man she has probably never 
set eyes on till that moment, while her heart remains behind 
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with some young chief of her own tribe, who loves her, 
but dares not ward off one blow from her bleeding head. 

The wailing cry of the girl's mother as she beats her 
breast, and utters the mournful wail of ' Lathi ! LatM !' in- 
tensifies the sadness of the situation, and makes the on- 
looker think with fear of the wretched fate before the un- 
willing bride ; yet, perhaps through the simple operation of 
having sense dinned into her skull by means of hard knocks, 
this girl usually becomes a contented and even a happy wife 
to the man whose wooing began so roughly. 

Now in this approaching marriage of Yuntha and D jarrah 
there were circumstances that removed it altogether from 
the common run of marriages, so that every soul in the 
camp was ready at the first blink of daylight to get up and 
witness it 

In the first place, it was to take place by day, when night 
was the only legal, respectable time for such a business ; in 
the second, it was to be contracted by cousins, and no 
aborigine in his senses ever dreamed of marrying a woman 
of his own tribe, no matter what might be his secret 
philanderings with the fair ones of his everyday acquaint- 
anca 

It was only by special permission of the chiefs that this 
difficulty was overlooked ; but a still greater existed in the 
fact that Djarrah had no near female relative to furnish in 
exchange for Yuntha, and without that necessary article of 
barter in his hand, not even the dying commands of Monana 
could have made the young pair man and wifa 

But here, again, the hitch was overcome by the discovery 
of a poor relation of his father's verging on sixty, who had 
been rejected by all buyers as loathsome to the sight, but 
now to be presented to the chief who was the donor of 
Yuntha with as much politeness as if she were Venus herself. 
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Perhaps neither did this secondary pair pass the night 
very pleasantly, for the prospective bridegroom had already 
three wives, and the elderly bride no taste for those blows 
(more of distaste than love) that would signal her departure 
to his miam. The women had drawn together in angry 
muttering groups with the first stroke of dawn, and threw 
bitter looks of hatred towards the miam in which Yuntha 
had at last sunk to a troubled slumber. Not a living one 
of them but would have gone gladly with the white man 
at the holding up of his finger ; for the female aborigine 
loves the pale-face just as passionately as her lover or 
husband hates him, and having once been ever so lightly 
loved by him, turns with loathing from the love of her own 
race ever after. But Djarrah was more beautiful than even 
a white man could be, and many a woman now present had 
stifled the love that the mere sight of him provoked, only 
to see him lavish his whole soul on Yuntha, who valued his 
gold as silver, and fled from him the first moment that 
temptation touched her. 

Djarrah's generosity in contriving the white man's escape, 
his bravery in defending and covering the retreat of the 
guilty pair, his courage in returning to the camp, and the 
fortitude with which he bore his blindness, all these things 
made him noble in the women's eyes, and more bitter 
against the girl who had crowned all her sins by catching 
the very hue of the man she had run away with, and 
becoming white. 

This change in her was by some attributed to the witch- 
craft of Monana, who, since the girl's elopement, hated her; 
but others, remembering how long had been Yuntha's daily 
toilette ceremonies, believed that she had deliberately prac- 
tised a fraud upon the tribe from the time that she was 
able to choose between right and wrong. 
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Some of the women present remembered her mother's 
flight from the camp pursued by her family, and how they 
came back alone and silent, none knowing if she had been 
speared, or killed, or dragged away to the husband from 
whom she had tried to escape. 

Others again remembered a young child brought in haste 
to the camp one day by Monana, but none could swear if it 
had been white or brown, so swiftly had the old woman 
retired with it into her miam ; but after some days when it 
came forth, the child was like any other in the camp, only 
its hair was soft as silk, and its limbs and features beautiful 
beyond belief. 

Yuntha had never been at one with the other girls and 
women, never exchanged confidences with them, or taken 
interest in those gewgaws or adornments that they loved ; 
and in turn they had hated the suit of green that hid her 
slender limbs, and seemed to rebuke the nakedness of their 
owa 

The middle-aged man, Billy, had been her chosen friend, 
the water-moles her plajrmates ; every dumb creature com- 
manded her love, while to the voices of the human beings 
around she turned a deaf ear, and went on her way as one 
who heard them not. 

But now, said the women, she would have the animaLs 
and the forest creatures to play with to her heart's content ; 
for were not she and Djarrah to be turned out of the camp 
as outcasts, as soon as the so-called ceremony of marriage 
was completed, to wander like a pair of vagabonds who 
had no home, and no people, on the face of the earth 1 

They must bear with one another's company, for they 
would get no other. In simshine and wet, summer and 
winter, through hunger and plenty, they would be alone, 
not daring to approach or share in any one of those 
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ceremonies that to the aborigine furnishes his greatest 

joy. 

Friendly tribes would be warned against giving them 
shelter, hostile ones might be trusted to take their own 
revenge if they chanced upon the banned couple ; and if one 
of them shoiQd die, the other would have to support that 
awful loneliness from which the aborigine shrinks with even 
greater fear than does his white brother. 

* Did she mean to be married in her green ragsT asked 
the women scornfully of one another as gradually the 
whole camp gathered, but the mat before the bride's miam 
did not stir. The bridegroom, too, would he not issue forth 
to be decked by the bachelors in the array that befitted the 
occasion ? An hour after daybreak had been fixed for the 
bridal rites, and all were impatient for them to be over, 
since then would come breakfast, then the chase, and lastly 
a good meal, and rest after the fatigues of the preceding 
night. 

The chief was already in his place, prepared to give 
Yuntha away, and receive in exchange the poor old hag 
who had the grace to hide behind her opossum rug, and 
groan as white women are sometimes known to do when 
offered up as a sacrifice to their kin. 

The moments passed, the chiefs looked at one another, 
and the old men frowned, the women struck in their little 
sharp speeches as goads to the men's sides ; but the grave 
of Monana, visible to all, checked the exclamations of anger 
and impatience that rose to the warriors' lips, and they 
kept their eyes fixed on Djarrah's miam, as the women 
their gaze on Yuntha's. 

The pair had overslept themselves — just as though it had 
been any other morning, and as if they had no sins on their 
souls to keep them broad awake ! 
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They must be roused — ^but, as it turned out, there was 
only one to be awakened, and that was the woman. 

"When Djarrah, who had suspected something unusual to 
be going on, without gathering its purport, found himself 
called by a messenger from Monana's representative, he 
rose up at once, and stepped across the threshold, standing 
full in the sight of the assembled camp. 

Even when led to the centre of a small cleared space he 
had no suspicion of what was coming, and stood anxious 
and at fault — not knowing if Yimtha were already present 
— or what the assemblage of people that was around him 
might portend. His looks convinced them of his ignorance, 
and gradually a murmur rose ; then a word here and there 
reached Djarrah's ears, and in a blinding glare of light the 
truth burst upon hinu 

Meanwhile one of the women had called Tuntha, who 
came stumbling across her threshold with one arm put up 
to shield her blue eyes from the sun, for she was half-dead 
with want of the sleep into which she had but lately fallen. 

When she felt herself led forward, she looked, and saw 
Djarrah standing at some distance as though awaiting her, 
and it crossed her mind that after all they were to suffer 
together ; but to the gladness that this thought brought her, 
instantly succeeded one of shame, and the last few steps to 
him, she ran eagerly and alone, then looked up into his 
face, and clasped her hands about his arm. 

But his face might have been that of a stranger, so 
altered and convulsed was it by a struggle that seemed to 
be tearing soul from body, as he shook her light touch from 
his arm, and stood alone. 

The man's wild, passionate nature was in the grip of a 
temptation so fierce and exquisite that for a moment he 
reeled under its strength, and had not power to thrust from 
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his parched lips the cup of joy for which he had so hope- 
lessly thirsted. 

• Yuntha his wife — to crown and complete the existence 
that he yet so keenly loved — to be eyes to him, to serve 
and he served by him — ^to forget the Englishman who had 
already forgotten her . . . and she had always loved him, 
her cousin, and his worship of her must win a return . . . 
why had she come straight to his side and put her hand on 

his arm 1 How that touch burned 

♦ ♦ * * * 

What were they saying 1 ^ If either refuse, both must die P 
Who had refused % Not Yuntha — he had stretched his 
arm to her, and she was leaning half-unconscious against it, 
so wan and wobegone of aspect that she seemed fitter for 
a grave than a bridal Never were a few moments of 
bodily and mental weakness more fatal to a woman than to 
Yuntha on this terrible occasion. She might have broken 
down without absolute ruin to herself any time during the 
past three weeks ; but in this supreme moment which must 
decide the whole future course of her life, a profound and 
senseless apathy had drugged her as with an insidious poison 
that already began to course like fever through her brain. 

The illness that had struck down Guy had seized on her 
also ; but this neither she nor Djarrah knew, as with his 
mind made up, he drew her closer to him, and turned his 
sightless eyes on those around. 

A murmur of pity broke softly from some of the women ; 
unutterably forlorn and piteous was the attitude of this 
young pair, where the afflicted protected the weak, the 
latter ignorant of care or danger as an infant who slept 
without fear in its mother's arms. 

But the murmur died as a chief advanced, and pronounced 
the sentence of the camp upon Djarrah and Yuntha. 
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So soon as the ceremony of marriage should be completed, 
they would leave the camp, nor dare henceforth to approach 
it, but dwell together as outcasts beyond the boundaries 
(wheresoever by summer or winter set) of the tribe. 

These words reached Yuntha's ears, but did not pierce 
to her brain ; they were part of the rites that were to end 
with her death, and she longed for the sleep that had been 
denied her for so many days and nights, and only vaguely 
wondered if Djarrah would sleep also. 

Perhaps she really slept then, with Djarrah's strong arm 
around her, but was rudely wakened by the clutch of a hand 
in her long hair, and found herself being dragged rapidly 
along by the chief, who grasped a waddy with which to 
strike her if she attempted to disobey. 

Supposing that she was going to death, the girl did not 
attempt to resist, but went stumbling forward, followed by 
the exclamations and cries, some of hate, others pitiful, of 
the women, while the dogs barked and whined, as is their 
wont at a marriage or a burial 

To Yuntha the way seemed long before she was suffered 
to stop, and then was flung violently upon the ground, and 
opened her eyes to find herself in a large hut that had been 
hurriedly built by the bachelors of the camp in the night, 
far beyond the boundaries of the camp, and in which Djarrah 
now stood waiting to receive her. 

She put her burning hand in his, and when they bade 
her sit down beside him, did so willingly, and with her head 
to his shoulder fell into a deep slumber. She saw neither 
the old hag who came and squatted at her side, nor the old 
bridegroom who grimly surveyed the prospective sharer of his 
wedded joys ; the curious faces of the women who looked in 
at the open door were invisible to her, and she knew nothing 
but that she was permitted to rest, and that Djarrah was 
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beside her. Without, the jocund voices of the forest rose ; 
but within the hut was a silence as of death, and rigid, 
ghastly, with each nerve and muscle strained to its utmost 
tension, sat Djarrah, the storm of a longer and fiercer 
battle than the one he had but now fought, raging in his 
heart. 

He was but mortal, and an angel's strength might have 
failed before such a fight as this. More than all, he was a 
savage, with the root qualities of the savage, and in this 
hour his passions leaped up like giants, and swept aside all 
the self-restraint that even civilization does not always 
impose upon its children. 

Would these hours of deadly temptation never end ? 
The old bridegroom watched the signs of agony and ex- 
haustion grow in the young man's face, and knowing the 
impatience of the camp for those unusual daylight rites to 
be over, cut the matter short by rising, and seizing his 
bride, who had fallen asleep, proceeded to drag her away ; 
then, as with violent squalls and kicks she resisted him, 
smote her a blow with his waddy that sent a stream of 
blood flowing over her grizzled hair and withered cheeks. 

This producing no effect in silencing her, and being 
encouraged by the onlookers to further exertions, he beat a 
perpetual tattoo on her head as he retreated towards his 
miam, where a still warmer reception at the hands of his 
wives awaited her. 

Those cries and groans smote upon Yuntha's brain through 
her slumber ; she started up, and gazed wildly around, then 
saw that the hut was a strange one, that her own weapons 
and household goods were ranged side by side with those 
of Djarrah, as in the miams of the married people of her 
tribe; then ran to the doorway, and saw the gradually 
diminishing crowd of warriors, chiefs, and women, heard 
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the shouts that are held peculiar to such an occasion ; then 
with one supreme effort to understand, before the flicker of 
reason was drowned in delirium, she approached Djarrah, 
who stood apart 

He had covered his face, but as her trembling hand drew 
his away, it seemed to her that his face was as that of an 
angel, and her heart leaped up, while her limbs trembled 
beneath her, as she said in his own tongue : 

* I am your wife V 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Upon the heels of that vanishing crowd there pealed out 
a cry ; but whether of death or life, of man or woman, of 
jealousy, fear, or murder, none could tell ; only those who 
heard it, fled shuddering onward, nor once looked back, 
lest, as the ending of that ill-starred bridal, they should 
behold a sight that would haunt them like a dead man's 
curse. 



BOOK VI. 

JMOS. 



CflAPTER I. 

MB. TREFUSIS EXPLAINS. 

« 

* A LETTER from Australia,' said the Eev. Amos Trefusis, 
as, having read prayers, he sat down to his humble breakfast- 
table, and surveyed an envelope propped against his porridge, 
as a kind of sa]t with which to whet his appetite. 

It was a blustering morning very early in March, and the 
neglected garden looked meaner than ever, with its starve- 
ling clumps of snowdrops, and patches of crocuses that 
refused to open their breasts to the biting wind. 

* Perhaps a codicil has been found to Cousin John's will f 
said the oldest schoolboy present, with a regretful look at 
Ms already empty bowl ; * and he has remembered us all in 
it — even that heartless peacock, Tishy.' 

*No such luck,' growled the second brother; 'we weren't 
bom when he went away, and if he didn't remember father, 
why should he remember tis f 

'He must have been as mad as a hatter,' said a third 
hungry voice (somehow the voices of all the Trefusis', 
whether well or badly fed, were always hungry), *to be 
alive all that time, and even when Guy was out there — what 
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a shave for Tishy ! And then to coolly send off his will and 
documents and things, just as he was popping off, by a little 
black errand-boy !' 

' It was a man brought them,' struck in a fresh voice ; ' a 
young man, who had walked miles and miles with them, 
and couldn't read a word of English — though even if he 
could, it would not so much have mattered, for he was 
blind !' 

* And the lawyers didn't believe a word of it, but went 
back with him and dug his body up,' said the first speaker, 
in the cautious monotone always preserved by the boys 
when privately conversing in their father's presence ; * and 
he was dead, safe enough, hut jpoisoned.' 

* That black must have been a clever fellow,' said C3mtliia, 
joining softly in the conversation. * How did he manage 
to find his way to the spot— rblind T 

* Most likely he polished him off himself,' said Tommy. 
* Murderers always know where to find the bodies.' 

* He did nothing of the sort,' said another young voice, 
indignantly ; * the poor fellow's wife was dying of a fever 
somewhere in the Bush, and he had only left her to take 
those letters to the lawyers — and he expected to find her 
dead when he got back.' 

'Close fish, those lawyers,' said Tommy, shaking his 
youthful head ; * Guy only got that out of them by wiring 
a threat to go out himself, and ascertain particulars of 
John's death if they wouldn't send 'enu' 

' Looks as if he wanted to go out again,' muttered another 
of Miss Tishy's brothers. * Perhaps he fell in love out there. 
What else could there be to do V 

But this insult to Tishy's looks (however she might be 
out of favour) was not to be swallowed by her youngest 
brother, who remarked : 
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* Sooty, dirty creatures !' and appKed himself with re- 
newed vigour to his porridge. 

'Boys,' said Mr. Trefusis, looking over his spectacles at 
the tablefull of turbulent youngsters, with which Heaven, 
and no special volition of his own, had thought fit to pro- 
vide him. * I mean to say, girls — that is to say, Cynthia — 
I have received a letter full of amazement.' 

* Like matrimony,' muttered Tommy, below his breath. 

* Has Cousin John left us a fortune f cried the boys in a 
breath. 

* He has left us,' said the Eev. Amos, hesitating strangely, 
*a legacy, not of exactly money — but — ah — of flesh and 
blood — in short, a young girL' 

*What relation?' said Podge, opening his eyes, and 
scenting danger to the disgraced Tishy, and generously on 
the alert to ward it from her. 

*No relation, I believe,' said Mr. Trefusis, with a blush 
that he strove to hide over his untasted breakfast ; * a sort 
of jprot4gie — a young coloured person in whom he had become 
interested — in short, an aborigine.' 

The boys gasped all in one breath — Cynthia sat erect, and 
tried in vain to read the honest face that had been clear as 
day to her since her birth. What was he hiding — what had 
he to be ashamed of — the dear old father who had never 
wronged a soul in his life ? 

If he had owned seven unlawful aborigines as offspring, 
he could not have looked more guilty than when, with the 
light of six pairs of honest eyes turned upon him, he found 
the explanation of John Trefusis' legacy beyond him. 

* Here is the letter, my dear,' he said, pushing it across 
the table to C juthia ; * you will learn as much from this as 
I can tell you ;' and therewith rose, and made his escape, 

* Such a shocking example to the boys,' he said aloud to 

22 
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his perturbed spirit, as he put on his threadbare overcoat 
and shabby hat; 'an instance of immorality that will be 
always before their eyes, and with heathenish ways, no 
doubt, and a scandal to the parish and the neighbour- 
hood.' 

Meanwhile, with the boys' heads closed round her like 
ants, Cynthia read the letter. 

It was brief and to the point 

It said that obeying certain instructions left by the late 
Earl of Thor, they were sending to the care of the Eey. 
Amos Trefusis, a young aborigine woman, who was to 
remain under his protection so long as she thought fit, but 
not to be hindered from returning to he^ own coimtry 
should she desire to do so. 

* So they take us for lodging-house keepers,' said Sharer, 
with a snort of indignation: '"as long as she sees fit" 
indeed — pray what authority will father or any of us have 
over her V 

*A half-bred black and tan,' hummed Tommy, to whom 
London airs were not unknown, * and a fine lot she'll cost 
to keep — well, she'll have to take a bite out of us when she 
is hungry, butcher's meat being scarce hereabouts.' 

* Do be quiet !' cried Cynthia, vigorously using her elbows 
on the encroaching countenances around. *You needn't 
alarm yourselves about butcher's meat, for she brings 
money — the lawyers enclose father a draft bill for a thousand 
pounds.' 

A thousand pounds ! The boys retreated in a body, 
their mouths and eyes opening in concert ; then Sharer ex- 
claimed : * Why, even a savage can't eat that !' 

* She was to start by the mail that followed this letter,' 
concluded Cjmthia, ' and as it has been some time reaching 
us (for the postman mislaid it, and only found it stuck to 
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some beeswax in his pocket this morning) she may be here 
any day — to-day even.' 

* Then we will meet every train — to be sure there's only 
one a day — ^we shall just have time to catch it as we come 
from school. You'd better not come with us, old girl,' and 
Tommy patted his sister's shoulder heavily, * and don't let 
father come either ; she's sure not to have got any clothes 
on, and it might shock him.' 

* But where will she sleep V said Cynthia, on household 
cares intent ; * in a bam, or under a tree, or on the roof Y 

* We'll fix her up a hammock in the attic,' said Tommy, 
nodding, * then she can get out on the roof, and play with 
the cats at night without disturbing us ; but mind you lock 
your door at night. Cinders, for savages have an awkward 
knack of killing folks after dark. Suppose we take a 
blanket to the station with usi' cogitated Tommy; *of 
course, we don't mind, but father might be upset if she 
walked in with only a pair of boots and a bead necklace 
onl' 

* Stuff !* said Podge, with great contempt, * she wouldn't 
be allowed to travel so. She'd be suppressed by Act of 
Parliament. Of course the lawyers dressed her before she 
started, and forbade her to take her clothes off till she got 
here 1' 

* There's something here about an outfit,' said Cjrnthia, 
referring to the letter. * Here it is — and — yes — ^here's her 
name.' 

* Do savages have names V said Miggs, doubtfully. * Well, 
it's sure to be something unpronounceable — Kitchy-Kitchy 
— or something of that sort.' 

* No, it's an English name,' said Cynthia, bending her 
head over the paper as one puzzled. * It must be a joke, 
surely — her name is " Sam's Sweetheart." ' 

22—2 
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* There's a name to put on a luggage label,' said Tommy, 
in disgust ; * and what right, pray, has she got to steal an 
honest English name like that ? Sweetheart, indeed ! Only 
fancy father saying, " My dear Sweetheart, won't you take 
a little more porridge ?" ' 

' Was Cousin John's second name Sam V said Sharer, 
irrelevantly. 

* For shame, boys !' said Cynthia, folding up the letter 
and rising; *be off to school; and if you meet that 
train, and she comes by it, behave yourselves — if you 
can.' 

This insult to the Tref usis deportment was resented to a 
man — or boy — and all five brothers stalked majestically out, 
and with unimpaired dignity marched through the shabby 
garden, and on to the moor beyond. But on the edge of it 
they paused ; the five tall figures doubling up suddenly, 
and losing their martial swagger. Then they rolled all 
together in one heap, and Cynthia was half in mind to run 
out, thinking that this was one of those periodical fights 
that in a male community keep the blood and soiil healthy 
and sweet, and hinder the breeding of any noxious thought 
one to another. 

But in a trice they were all up again, though still some- 
what crooked of walking, as though a joke still tickled their 
ribs, and forbade their standing upright 

Already the Eev. Amos's fears were justified, and the 
contemplation of the defunct Cousin John's peccadilloes a 
matter for exquisite amusement instead of regret. 

All through school hours they went off at intervals into 
noiseless spasms of laughter that provoked more than one 
punishment ; but all managed to steer clear of that awful 
* keeping in ' which would have shorn their reception o^ 
Sam's Sweetheart of half its glories — for that unaccountabli 
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feeling in their bones which every West-countryman knows, 
had fixed the young woman's arrival for that very day. 

So that it was with a nish and a whoop that the five 
swept down the hill to meet^the train that actually con- 
tained Sam's Sweetheart. 



CHAPTER 11. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. 

A BITTER east wind was sweeping the narrow shed and 
platform that Upthom designated a station, as the five boys 
burst into it, the magnificent blood, bone, and muscle of the 
Tref usis physique asserting itself all the more finely that no 
superfluity in the shape of gloves, comforter, or great-coat, 
insulted their circulations and fettered the freedom of 
thought and body. 

The train was already signalled, but not yet in sight, and 
the solitary porter and apocryphal station-master equally 
invisible, so that the boys had no need to moderate the 
strength of their voices as they speculated on the probable 
costume of the aborigine. 

* A ravishing smile, and a bead necklace !' 

* A blush and a pair of garters T 

' A girdle of scalps and a chignon f 

* A pair of three-and-sixpenny boots, and a wink !' 

* An inward sense of virtue, and an outward contempt for 
appearances !' 

*A blue silk trimmed with bugles, and a hat with a 
magenta feather !' said Tommy ; * and when she gets a little 
more used to us, off they'll go — oh, good Lord !' 

* Or a baby on her back, and a certificate in her pocket,' 
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said Miggs, innocently. ' Don't the female aborigines marry 
very young 1 and the letter never mentioned if she were 
married or single !' 

* Stuff !' cried Sharer ; * if^ she's got one, of course she's 
left it behind. John Trefusis must have known father 
would never stand thaV 

'Perhaps he looked after her education himself,' said 
Tommy, in a voice of awe ; * and though as mad as a 
March hare, father says he was very refined. Perhaps 
she'll get reading us lessons on Bush etiquette, and turn out 
a Tishy in the rough !' 

*Poor Tishy r cried all the others, with a spasm of 
delighted mirth at the thought of her disgust at the new 
cousin ; and then all five boys pulled themselves together, 
and stood upright in a row, as the train came lumbering in, 
and five pair of eager blue eyes swept the carriage-windows 
in search of the ideal cousin that each pair expected. 

But no one appeared who in the least corresponded with 
either of the boys' expectations ; and though they tore up 
and down, looked into the guard's van, and peeped into the 
engine, they found no aborigine, till, angry with the bones 
that had so positively foretold her arrival, they desisted 
from their search, and stood back as the train sullenly 
and slowly steamed away. 

Having washed hands of their own affairs, they were 
able to consider their neighbours', and the boys' dis- 
appointed eyes soon fastened on the sole passenger who 
had alighted, a young slight girl, dressed in dark blue 
serge, short enough to show two slender feet, and with a 
little close hat of the same stuff on her head, but as 
innocent of veils, mufflers, and wraps as were the young 
Trefusis' themselves. The station-master was still invisible, 
the porter (knowing himself indispensable) had disappeared, 
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80 that there was nothing between the five lads and the 
girl as they stood at opposite ends of the platform, and 
looked at each other. 

*Hang that porter T said Sharer, suddenly. *What 
business has he to go off like this ¥ and he stalked off to 
unearth him. 

* Let's go and offer our services,' said Tommy. 'She's 
going to the Castle, of course, and they've forgotten to 
send for her ; if that beast of a porter's drunk again, we'll 
carry her box.' 

* It's a pretty big one,' said Podge, in a grumbling tone. 
* Why, you might put all the clothes of the whole family 
into it ' 

* Except Tishy's,' said Miggs. 

* Tishy's looks, then,' said Podge, nodding, * for that girl 
over there is a hundred times prettier than Tish ever was, 
or will be. Come along, what does it matter about our 
togs ? We can look at hers.' 

But as the saucy, ragged detachment advanced, eadi boy 
wished in his heart that he had got himself up a little to 
meet the new cousin — not have come to meet her at their 
roughest, and so be caught by this lovely stranger, whose 
charms grew with every stride that demolished the distance 
between them and herself. 

*You are for the Castle 1' said Tommy, lifting his old 
hat ; * and they have forgotten to send for you 1 Shall we 
carry your box, and show you the way V 

The girl had drawn her breath sharply as they approached, 
and she saw their features distinctly ; they were so like, but 
so curiously imlike, some one that she had known .... 
then, as Tommy spoke, something in their appearance tickled 
her sense of fun, and she laughed right out before she 
replied to him. 
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'I am not for the Castle,' she said, 'but I thought that 
perhaps my cousin would be here ;' and, as though f atigued, 
sat down on the edge of the large black box, and looked 
at the bright boyish faces, that even as she looked at them 
froze into a sort of horror-struck amazement, as mechanicaUy 
four fresh voices ejaculated, * SarrCs Sweetheart f 

The name faced them in large white letters on the box — 
but not in the ship's log, nor spoken among the wondering 
passengers, nor among porters and hotel-keepers, had it 
created such consternation as in the breasts of the Devon- 
shire lads who stood stock-still, and stared at it. 

So this was the savage, and they were the civilized 
beings. They looked at her boots, then at their own ; next 
at her exquisite clear skin, through which the blood showed, 
then at each other's coarse tints of roses and milk, and 
loathed themselves, shrinking, like the schoolboys that they 
were, within their shabby clothes. 'But Sharer, who had 
arrived last, recovered himself first, and advancing, said, 
* How do you do, Miss Sweetheart 1' adding, ' Our name is 
Trefusis, and we have come to meet you ;' and he took her 
hand in a grip that warmed the girl's lonely soul to his on 
the spot, so that without more ado, and being some two 
years older than he, she held up her face, and kissed him. 

Now, though modest and backward in their opinion of 
their boots, the youngest boy present was forward enough 
when there were any good things going about, so that 
Sharer had less than three seconds in which to boast of the 
signal mark of favour accorded him by his new cousin. 

For the first time since she had left her home, the girl's 
heart warmed — already she loved these honest, eager faces 
that seemed to give her so true a welcome, and the cold, 
bleak air of this strange, inclement country grew softer to 
her, as three of the boys conducted her down the platform. 
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while two followed with the box that had revealed to them 
her identity. 

The station-master came out, and looked after them as 
they departed ; so did the porter, who had correctly gauged 
the weight of that black box, and concluded that the six- 
pence which was the utmost that a Trefusis, or the guest of 
a Trefusis, could afford, was not worth the backache earned 
by convejring it over three miles of country in which the 
roads were dimly guessed at, not made. The three in the 
foreground had the best of it, concluded the two who toiled 
after with the box, too much winded with its weight to 
hazard a guess at its contents, till Sam's Sweetheart, missing 
their steps behind her, looked back to see it balanced at 
either end by a boy who blew out great breaths as a cherub 
does his trumpet, but with scarcely so fine an effect, or so 
good a grace. 

* Is it so heavy V she said, turning on them a face that 
bloomed with a hundredfold the beauty of half-an-hour ago ; 
*let me help you ;' and she ran back to seize one handle of 
the box. But box and cherubim alike had vanished before 
she reached it, and only the backs of two pairs of sturdy 
legs were to be seen scunying away in the distance. 

* How strong they are !' she said, laughing, and looking 
after them ; ' are there any more of you at home V 

* There's a girl — Cinders, you know — and another sister, 
away on a visit' 

*I expected only to find one cousin,* she said, looking 
with a curious wistfulness in her blue eyes at first one, then 
another of the faces, that so oddly resembled Guy's ; * but 
perhaps my father had not heard of you. Is the Eev. Amos 
your cousin, too V 

The boys exchanged looks, and two of them began to 
whistle softly. 
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* He is our dad, to be sure,' said Tommy, recovering him- 
self the first ; ' the best old dad that ever lived !* 

* Is he old f said the girl ; * but father was quite young 
when he died, and I thought his cousin would be about the 
same age.' 

They had been climbing a slope in the teeth of the wind, 
and perhaps that was why Tommy's face was so much more 
red than usual as he said : 

* I beg your pardon ; but if John Tref usis was your father, 
why have you got " Sam's Sweetheart " on your box V 

* He wished it,' she said, a little wearily, for she was tired 
of answering the questions that her odd name had called 
forth from the moment that the lawyers, literally obedient 
to their instructions, had entered her name in the ship's 
log, caused her box to be painted, and her linen to be 
marked with the letters of * Sam's Sweetheart' 

* Why couldn't he have let you put " Trefusis " on your 
box f growled Sharer. * It would have hurt nobody. He 
didn't forbid you, did he V 

* He would have told me to do so had he wished it,* said 
the girl, so proudly that the boys stared at her, then won- 
dered to find something akin to tears in their eyes. 

* Poor little soul !' said Tommy, pulling her hand through 
his arm ; * we'll take care of you, and let anyone dare to 
say the name of Sam's Sweetheart isn't as good as Trefusis, 
and I'll knock every tooth he's got down his throat' 

' And what am I to call you V she said, laughing, and out 
of breath, as she found herself dragged along at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. 

* Oh ! you can call us " Boys " till you've got used to our 
names. By the way,' he added, stopping short, * who taught 
you English ? We expected to have to talk to you by 
signals, and that — that ' 
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* Hang it all,' said Ned, giving Tommy a surreptitious 
kick, 'can't you hold your tcmgnet Fm sure we must 
look a pretty aig^ more like savages to her, than she looks 
like one to us !' he added, in a loud whisper that easily 
reached the girl's ear. 

* Did you expect to see a black person V she said, facing 
suddenly round on the astonished youth. 

' Oh dear no !' said Ned, with stuttering politeness ; * but 
not quite so — so white. We had heard that aborigines were 
brown — not coffee-colour, you know, but a nice sort of a 
light brown ' 

* Like a gently-roasted apple, I suppose,' said Tom, cutting 
short his brother's flounderings with much scorn. ' Don't 
take any notice of him. Miss Sweetheart ; but the fact is, 
we didn't expect such a scrumptiously lovely young person, 
nor quite such elegant clothes.* 

* Considering that we didn't expect any !' muttered Ned, 
in an aggrieved whisper. 

* Or blue eyes,' said Sharer, walking crooked in the 
attempt to get a good look at them; *why, we always 
thought Tishy's eyes blue enough, but they are downright 
skim-milk colour compared with yours.' 

* My father had blue eyes,' said the girl, looking at the 
tall lad who^e head was yet only on a level with her own ; 
* have all Englishmen eyes like yours, and all your women, 
too f . 

* The Lord forbid !' said Sharer, piously. * Of course, 
it's the proper thing in our own family— ^all the Trefusis' 
are blue-eyed ; but for my part, I think a black or a brown 
.eye lights up a girl's phiz uncommonly well.' Here he 
paused in some confusion, as a muffled explosion escaped 
Ned. 

' Sue's eyes are black enough in all conscience,' said Ned, 
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in his fatal whisper, * especially the one her father gave her 
when he caught you kissing her over the pigsty wall !' 

* Let us run,' said the girl, seeing the fiery glances the 
hrothers were exchanging ; and in a second she was ofF, and 
running so fleetly as to be far beyond their speed, though 
they stretched out instantly in pursuit, she keeping her 
lead all across the moor that lay between them and the 
little ugly parsonage that showed about a mile and a half 
away. 

The boys had never seen a girl run like this before, and 
were lost in admiration of her as they followed ; but their 
minds were unpoetical, and they did not mentally compare 
her movements with the sweep of a west wind through 
feathered grass, or the swift flight of a bird across the 
azure, as Guy would have done had he been behind her. 

* English girls can't walk,' Tom said, subsequently ; * they 
jig, or shuffle, or sidle ; but Sam's Sweetheart can walk, and 
run too, just like a feather dancing to the breeze !' which 
last burst of admiration was received as poetry, and Tom 
unjustly accused of having stolen it out of a book. 

When she had run a mile or so, going by instinct towards 
that distant dwelling, she saw at some distance ahead the 
tall, somewhat bowed, figure of a man going in the same 
direction, and as she drew on him swiftly, leaving the boys 
a hundred yards behind her, the man turned, and the girl 
stopped. 

For a moment they stood gazing at each other — she at a 
thin, worn likeness of Sharer, he at the li^'ing, glowing 
image of John Trefusis in woman's shape, at about the 
same age, too, as when the clergyman had last seen his 
reckless relative. 

For a moment he was too bewildered to connect her with 
the savage that his sons had gone to meet, but as the boys 
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came up with a shout and a rush, the girl took his hand 
and said : 

* You are my cousin, Amos Trefusis V 

He stood looking at her without a word, feeling his very 
soul blistered by the explanation he had that morning given 
to his children ; then his hand closed kindly on hers, and — 

'You are welcome, cousin,' he said, simply, and with 
patient acceptance of the truth. 

Something in that worn, gentle face, in the thin shape, in 
its shabby, threadbare coat, or perhaps some inward recog- 
nition of the purity of his heart and life, touched the girl's 
heart, and she stooped and kissed his hand. 

It would be hard to explain how in that slight action 
there was borne in upon the boys' minds a question as to 
whether they had always shown the respect to their father 
that was his due, and the mirth with which they had been 
anticipating the meeting of the two, changed to a feeling 
that made them walk on, soberly happy, towards home. 

* And had you a comfortable journey, my dear V said the 
Rev. Amos, in much the same tone as if she had come from 
the nearest village, instead of from Australia. 

* I was not ill,' she said, gently (and her voice was a 
surprise to him, for it was her father's own, even in accent), 
* but I was not very happy.' 

* And your luggage,' he went on, feeling in no sense equal 
to the occasion ; * are they going to send it up ]' 

* The boys are carrying it,' she said, and could not forbear 
laughing, though her heart just then was sad ; * they told 
me I must call them " Boys " till I got used to their names. ^ 

* Ah, yes ! my dear,' said Amos, shrinking a little within 
himself, and a faint colour stealing into his thin cheek ; * by 
what name are we to call you 1 The lawyers were a little 
vague in their letter.' 
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*My name is Sam's Sweetheart,' she said, firmly, but 
with none of the pride that she had flashed at the boys, in 
the blue eyes she Kfted to his. 

* Your father refused you any other name V said Amos, 
in whose breast most imchristian feelings of indignation 
were rising ; * he forbade you to use that of Tref usis V 

* He forbade nothing,' said the girl ; * he acknowledged 
me as his daughter, and sent me home as Sam's Sweetheart, 
and I will answer to no other nama' 

* What unprincipled selfishness !' said Amos to himself, 
as he walked on ; * and in what a position it places herself 
— and — what am I to say to the boys, the parish, the whole 
family V 

For a minute he strode on, deep in thought; then he 
looked down kindly at the young shape beside him, and 
patted her hand. 

* It's not your fault,' he said ; * not your fault, and well 
try to make you happy — but it's a poor place enough,' he 
added, as he led her through the crazy gate towards the 
Parsonage. 

The boys had already burst in on Cynthia with their 
amazing intelligence, so that she did not show any great 
change of front, when Sharer led the young stranger up to 
her, and in his best manner remarked : 

* Cinders, this is our new cousin — Sam's Sweetheart !' 
Perhaps a vague jealousy for Tishy (she knew not why), 

or because the boys had all so quickly taken her to their 
hearts (while even Amos lingered before returning to his 
study, and looked kindly at the girl), made the manner of 
this poor, plain Cinderella a little chill, so that the stranger 
felt no impulse of love towards her, and neither then, nor 
at any future time, were they two friends. 
The great box had already been dragged upstairs, and 
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the girls followed it, along the cold, bare passages, into a 
larger room, colder and barer still, with a little bed in its 
midst, a deal washstand, and a tiny glass nailed to the 
wall 

The stranger threw out her arms with a gesture of 
relief. 

* I can breathe now,' she said, and went to the window, 
and flung it wide ; but when she looked round, the door 
was shut, and she was alone. 



CHAPTER III. 

CINDERS IS JEALOUS. 

Poor Cinders, who had been a mother to the five mother- 
less boys who had pelted into the world so fast upon each 
other's heels that the eldest of them was not seven years 
old when Mrs. Tref usis died, who had washed, dressed, fed 
and mended these tall, handsome lads (ay, and stinted her- 
self and drudged for them as they never dreamed of), sat 
alone in the wretched schoolroom, a pile of unmended 
stockings before her, upon which her tears slowly dripped. 
Deserted by Tishy, put on one side already by the boys for 
a stranger, what wonder if that black, bitter drop which 
lurks in every heart, and can be swelled to either a brooklet 
or a river by injustice and ingratitude, overflowed poor 
Cynthia's heart in tears of jealousy rather than love ! 

I think she only truly loved one woman living — and that 
was Tishy . . . Tishy, who had always danced while others 
piped, just as the boys played, and wore out stockings foot 
and toe as fast as she could mend them ; for alas ! poor 
Cinders ! she had very early in life joined the ranks of 
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those who serve and wait. It was too late now to cross 
over to the happy ranks of those who are served. 

Her father's nature was strong in her, but those beautiful 
gleanings of his long life of self-renunciation which shone 
out of his eyes, and spoke in his voice, were far beyond 
the girl's grasp or comprehension, as she took up darning- 
needle and wool, and attacked the worst stocking before 
her. 

The March dusk was drawing in ; the boys would not 
notice her red eyelids, she thought, as a step came down the 
passage, and her eldest brother entered, four years younger 
than herself, it was true, but so much taller and bigger, 
that in thought gradually she had brought him to the level 
of her own age. 

* Isn't she a little duck V he said, sitting down opposite 
his favourite sister, his large loose limbs and grand stature 
in striking contrast with the bowed, almost old-maidish 
figure in the apology for an armchair, drawn close to the 
window. * Why, we always thought Tishy a beauty, but 
where would she be beside her ? Such a figure, such a walk, 
such a voice, such a manner, such eyes, and such clothes !' 

Sharer paused as though overpowered by the memory of 
the plain serge dress and boots that had seemed to him 
* the slickest thing out ;' then, without a glance at the 
shabby figure bent over its needle, went on : 

* I wouldn't give much for Tishy's chances with Guy, if 
ever he sees her. Tishy would be a mere handsome dairy- 
maid by her side. Why, her very complexion beats ours 
hollow, and we look downright vulgar when she's near — 
and that's the savage we went to meet 1* 

* And didn't you meet one V said Cynthia, threading her 
needle against the grey sky with a hand that trembled 
ominously. 
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*We met a lady,' said Sharer, in contemptuous dis- 
approval of his sister's tone ; * we were the savages — as she 
saw quickly enough ! Why, she's got tact, nouSf go, enough 
for the whole boiling of us ; and if Guy doesn't fall in love 
with her when he sees her, I'm a Dutchman I' 

Cynthia's heart had been hardening slowly within her as 
her brother (the nearest of all to her, next her sister) spoke ; 
then her pride rose, or rather her pride in Tishy, for she 
had no looks of her own to be insulted, and only felt those 
addressed to the representative of the family beauty. 

* What does this prodigy call herself V she said (she had 
nearly said proUgde, but pulled up just in time to save her 
father). 

'Sam's Sweetheart,' said Sharer, looking a little crest- 
fallen ; * didn't you see the name on her box V 

* Who was Sam, and who is his sweetheart V said Cynthia, 
as she took her eyes ofif a stocking, and looked at her fifteen 
years old brother. * It's my belief that even in his grave 
John Trefusis is playing ofif some trick upon us, and that 
she's no more an aborigme than I am' 

* You look far more like one than she does,' said Sharer, 
bluntly, who had not forgiven his sister for her coldness to 
the stranger ; * when she comes down I'll ask her — she is 
sure to tell the truth.' 

* She is in the secret, no doubt,' said Cynthia, bitterly. 
*How dare he send her over here with only that pre- 
posterous name tacked on to her, to disgrace us ? The 
least he could do was to lend her his name, and save our 
credit, even if she wasn't legally entitled to it.' 

* Our credit !' said Sharer, in a tone of disgust. * TVhere 
is it — at the butcher's ? We never buy what we can't pay 
for. Among our friends ? We haven't got any. As to 
the parish, if they can't put up with the family that's been 
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bred and bom on the soil — ^why, it may go to a warm place 
for all I care.' 

Cynthia's lips tightened as she held Podge's sock nearer 
to her in the growing dusk. 

*Boys don't understand such things,' she said, coldly, 
*nor do I suppose that she will — the awkwardness of her 
position does not seem to trouble her in the least' 

* No, miss,' said Sharer, with slow emphasis ; * and perhaps 
boys don't understand such things, and perhaps a lonely, 
friendless girl, who has come thousands of miles from her 
home to strangers, hoping for a welcome, don't understand 
them either ; but even ignorant folks may have Aeir 
opinions, and I tell you that I am downright ashamed of 
you. I do believe that Tishy, however jealous she might 
be of her looks, would have behaved better than you.* 

This repeated insult to Tishy's appearance was the last 
straw to the camel's back, and the girl started up, scattering 
work-baskets, socks, and thimble in all directions. 

* How dare you mention my sister and this — person in 
the same breath V she cried furiously ; * the one will be 
Countess of Thor, the other is John Trefusis' nameless, 
illegitimate daughter !* 

The two stood facing each other with eyes that blazed 
through the dusk, and the boy (I fear) said a bad word 
under his breath, and the girl's heart, through shame and 
jealousy, was fit to burst, as he seized her arm, and said 
with a passionate tremble in his indignant young voice : 

' Just you dare to say that before her, and as sure as I 
live, I'll never love you or speak to you again !' He pushed 
her away as he spoke, but both brother and sister felt their 
hot blood stilled, and stood aghast, as a slender hand stole 
into Sharer's, and a proud, yet gentle voice said : 

^ Cousin, what is it to be illegitimate — is it a disgrace f 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. TREFUSIS EATS TOAST. 

* Tea's ready !' said Podge (so called, possibly, because he 
was the leanest, tallest, most muscular one in the family), 
rushing into the schoolroom ; ' and Miggs and I have made 
some toast for Miss Sweetheart, and huitered it^ too T 

His eyes, dazzled by fire-light, could scarcely make out 
those three figures by the window ; but when he spied them, 
he pounced on the young stranger, and bore her ofif in 
triumph. 

Never had she been so well attended ; one filled her cup, 
:another her plate, a third fished out a moth-eaten footstool, 
while one and all watched breathlessly her manner of 
feeding. 

But she only ate a little of the toast ; then looking round, 
said: 

* Where is your father V for it seemed so strange to her 
to see a meal begun without the head of the family being 
present, and Amos had won her heart and respect already. 

* Oh ! he likes cold tea,' said Ned ; * he's most likely deep 
in a sermon — poor old dad !' 

Something in the boy's tone, not slighting, so much as 
negligent, struck unpleasantly on the girl's perceptions. 
She got up, and turning to Sharer, said : 

* Won't you let me go and call him ?' 

* To be sure,' said Sharer, who had been curiously silent 
for the last few minutes ; but he led her away with an 
inward sinking — ^was she going to repeat the question to 
which Podge's invitation to tea had been the only answer 1 

23—2 
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But she did not say a word as they crossed the halL 
Then as Sharer knocked and said : 

' Father, tea's ready,' she looked over his shotdder to the 
interior of the room beyond. 

Somehow in that moment the girl got an inner glimpse of 
one of those holy, patient lives that ' only watch and wait,' 
who do their work in silence, nor in the stress of it cry out 
for pity or aid. The farthing rushlight that flickered on 
Amos's temples and worn face, showed also the paper upon 
which he wrote, and the emptiness of a room that held no 
fire, or any sign of the homely comforts that to this man 
would have meant luxury. 

* Presently, my son — presently,* he said, not looking up ; 
and the girl, thinking of how the old men of her tribe were 
shielded, honoured, delicately fed, felt^ as she turned away, 
the first tears rising in her eyes that had sprung there since 
her parting with an aborigine cousin. 

* We've kept your toast hot,' said Miss Miggs, as they 
returned to the dining-room, 'and Podge has held your 
teacup over the fire ; but where's father ? I thought you 
went to fetch him !' 

* What have you been doing to her ?' added the younger 
brother in a fierce aside to the elder. * You've been making 
her cry, and she as cold and tired as a frog.' 

* Shut up !' said Sharer, savagely ; and as Cynthia, from 
the opposite end of the table, saw the five boyish heads 
clustered round the new-comer, her soul stood apart, and 
she longed for Tishy. 

When the teapot had been emptied to its last dregs, and 
the unsightly loaf (religiously skinned in its progress round 
the table) restored to its trencher, flanked by a bit of salt 
butter the size of a shilling, the father entered, and sat 
down, weary, cold, neglected — apart from the boys' voices 
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as they surrounded the stranger, apart even from the 
stocking-mending in which Cynthia had already sought 
refuge from Sharer's ingratitude. But the stranger saw, 
and a pang went through her heart, as, putting the boys 
back, she went to him, and with her arms round his neck, 
kissed his pale cheek, and with a stifled sob secretly vowed 
to cherish him. 

*I have eaten all the toast,' she said; *how do you 
make it?' turning to Sharer; 'and we must be quick 
about it, and butter it well,' she added, remembering 
Ned's words ; * for he is cold and hungry, and he must not 
wait !' 

She had drawn the Rev. Amos to a chair by the hearth 
as she spoke, and now pulled him down to it, while Sharer 
had slashed a slice from the loaf, aili every boy present 
longed to make of his fingers a fork to toast it. But a real 
one being discovered in the neighbourhood, bums were 
happily avoided, and an agreeable smell shortly ascended to 
the nostrils of the Eev. Amos, who had not felt so warm 
and comfortable for a long time; while as to toast — hot 
toast — he had not eaten it for years, not since these growing, 
hungry boys had unconsciously snatched each mouthful out 
of his own ; no, not once since his young wife had kneeled 
on the hearthrug, just as the stranger did to-night. 

* GrO and get some butter,' said the girl, giving Ned a push 
in her excitement ; ' and who is going to make the tea V she 
added, as Ned flew off" to procure bricks out of straw. The 
boys looked at one another, and Cynthia, without glancing 
Qp from her stocking, said : 

' The tea is made ; father likes cold tea.' 

* No, my dear,' said the Rev. Amos, gently, * I do not like 
it. Often I am neglectful, or busy, and fail to appear when 
the tea is hot; but I have often thought if you could manage 
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to keep a little for me, without extravagant addition to the 
weekly bills, I should be very glad.' 

So her father was turning against her too, and going the 
way of the rest, thought Cinders, as she took up the teapot 
(newly baptized by the kettle) and poured out a cup of hot 
water. 

* How do you make tea V said the stranger, abruptly, as 
she looked at Cynthia's decoction, and pushed it aside. 
* Show me, quick !' 

The Rev. Amos was warming his thin legs at the blazing 
fire, and feeling the atmosphere of consideration and respect 
as comforting as it was unusual, yet with some vague sense 
that he ought not to be comfortable with a certain anxious 
problem in his mind stiU unsolved. When Ned returned 
with his gleaning8,Ae tea was already brewing, and the 
toast made, and never was butter laid on with a better will 
than by the girl who knelt on the hearthrug, and had much 
ado to keep her tears from salting it 

Cynthia sat apart — the stranger brought many sins of 
omission to her mind. Had she, indeed, in wholehearted 
drudging for Tishy and the boys, overlooked the claims of 
the dear old father ? The fire, stirred by a reckless hand, 
blazed royally on that compact group by the fireside, and 
showed the Rev. Amos as its central figure, a cup of strong 
tea in one hand, a piece of toast in the other, and half-a- 
dozen young faces and hearts surrounding him, intent only 
upon him and his wants. 

There were no loud whispers to-night, no doubtful jokes^ 
muttered just beyond the reach of his shrinking ears; a 
purer atmosphere had* come with the savage's presence, a 
clearer light to the boyish eyes that to-night seemed only 
able to see things through hers. But the unwonted interval 
of relaxation and comfort was hardly enjoyed by the father 
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before he repented of it, and, setting down his teacup, rose 
to return to the unfinished task. 

* Don't go, cousin,' said Sam's Sweetheart, with almost a 
sob in her voice; *it's so cold in there, and you will be 
all alone — stay with ns !' 

It was the first time such a request had ever been made 
to him since his young wife had left him, and his lips 
quivered strangely as he looked at the young, eager face 
that in a breath comprehended and loved him, then he took 
her hand and said : 

* We will make a little fire there, cousin, and we will talk 
awhUe, and I wiU finish my sermon after.' 

Cynthia looked up aghast — a fire in March, and the out- 
cast, so rudely thrust upon them, admitted to the study that 
no one dreamed of entering save ii^ its master's absence ! 
What did it all mean ? and had a moral earthquake upheaved 
the Parsonage ? 

It was Miss Miggs who found the wood. Sharer who 
fetched the coals for the phenomenal fire that was presently 
roaring up the chimney, and investing the Rev. Amos's study 
with a delusive air of comfort to which he was emphatically 
a stranger. 

When the boys had drawn up two rush-bottomed, crazy 
chairs to the fireside, and marched out with an air of self- 
abnegation that had a very real foundation in their souls, 
the good man sat down patiently to that mauvais quart 
d^heare which had loomed before him even in the peace and 
warmth of his interval of rest. 

He looked for a few moments at the young, exquisite girl 
opposite him, then rose, and walking to a remote part of the 
room, unhooked a picture from a nail in the wall, and 
brought it to her, saying in his simple way : 

* Your father, my dear — he was the head of the family, 
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80, of course, we all had a copy, however poor, of his 
portrait taken when he came of aga' 

She took it eagerly ; here was the same bold, forward out- 
look, the eagle glance that, howsoever tamed by years, had 
so fixed her regard ; here too she saw herself, save for the 
bright hair and fairer skia 

* Cousin,' she said, looking up, * what made him turn his 
back on his duty, and marry my mother V 

The Rev. Amos jumped, and sat upright 

* Your father was very eccentric,' he said, in a nervous, 
hesitating way ; * but about your poor mother, my dear, I 
never heard your father had married her ;' and here Mr. 
Trefusis fairly trembled, and was afraid to look at the 
result of his words. 

* But he did marry her,' said the girl, simply ; * did you 
know it V 

* My dear,' said the Rev. Amos, gently, * if your father 
had married your mother, you would be Countess of Thor 
at this moment, instead of Sam's Sweetheart* 

* That was the name I heard your daughter say to your 
son to-night,' said the girl, looking puzzled ; * and then she 
said I was John Trefusis' illegitimate daughter — ^what did 
she mean V 

* The lawyers should have told you,' said the clergyman, 
with a groan, * or your father — it was not right of him to 
send you home in such utter ignorance ' 

* I came home to do my duty,' she said, proudly, * not 
because I expected to be happy . . . and is it a great 
disgrace to be illegitimate V she added in the same 
breath. "^ 

*The world visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children,' the Rev. Amos said, sadly. 

* What is the world V she said, looking away from the 
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portrait she still held in her hand ; * does it love you, feed 
you, shield you from pain and heart-sickness V 

*The world is nothing,* he said, ashamed of his own 
teaching, 'but there are advantages to children bom in 
wedlock that are denied to — the others/ 

* Would anyone despise me for being that V she said, her 
bosom panting, her eyes wild and eager. 

* No good person would,* said the Kev. Amos. 

* But a great person — a man who has duties to fulfil, and 
who does not run away from them as father did — would he 
despise me T cried Sam*s Sweetheart 

* The only two great persons (in the world's estimation) 
that I ever knew, were your father, and the present heir, 
Guy Trefusis,' said the Kev. Amos, grasping each bony 
knee with a thin hand ; * and they were singularly uncon- 
v^itional, and thought no more of a coronet than a tin 
kettle. But what great persons are you likely to know in 
England, my dear V he added, with a faint suspicion dawn- 
ing in his faded, kind blue eyes. 

* Is the heir a good man f she said, abruptly, as though 
fihe had not heard his question. 

* I hope so,* said the Rev. Amos, with a little blush on 
his worn cheek, * for he is going to marry my daughter.' 

* The one in the other room V said the girl, slowly. 

* No, she is from home now. There is a portrait of her 
somewhere, if we can find it.' 

* Is she a good woman V said the girl, with eager eyes, 
out of which all thought of self had gone, fixed on the 
clergyman's face ; * has she great influence over him, and 
will she help him to do his duty by all the souls put under 
his care V 

Amos drew his shrunken legs further from the fire, and 
sat staring at the girl in a state of bewilderment. 
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What could she know of great estates, of uncared-for 
souls, of all the machinery of flesh and blood, bone, sinew, 
and brain that works all the year round to keep up a 
fool's estate 1 

Perhaps hungry soul met soul, as across the hearth the 
eyes of Amos and the girl met, so that in one of those 
bursts of plain-speaking that tell more than the most 
studied eloquence, he said : 

* Poor as I am, I wish with all my heart that you had 
been the heiress, and that Guy had been going to marry 
you.' 

* Does she love him V said the girl, quickly. * Love will 
teach a woman almost all that she ought to know, and then 
he will learn from her, and they will be happy.' 

* There is the difficulty,' said the Rev. Amos, rubbing his 
nose thoughtfully: *she doesn't seem to love him, or he 
her, and why they are going to get married, passes my com- 
prehension.' 

* She loved somebody else V said the girl, drawing on her 
experiences for a paraUel to Tishy's ca^e. 

* Well,' said Amos, * there was a young man ; he was not 
very rich, but I fancy she loved him. I often found them 
sitting about under the gooseberry-bushes together, and 
there were other signs, my dear ; and thougl he was almost 
as poor as we are, I think she would have been happier in 
the end if she had taken him, instead of Guy.' The girl 
glanced round the miserable room, and reverenced more 
than ever the man opposite her, as he added, *I would 
rather see my daughter happy than a great lady. We 
have rubbed along here somehow these twenty years, and I 
could not take alms even from one of my children, and the 
boys will be able to work soon, and so reduce the simple 
expenditure. They are good boys,' he said, with a ring of 
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pride in his voice ; * I have brought them up, not to what 
they might be some day, but to what they are. Their poor 
mother gave a fine name to each — family names all of them 
— but I insisted on a simple one being added, and now they 
are plain Sharer, Tom, Ned, Jim, and Jack, though I regret 
that absurd nicknames have been introduced, that will no 
doubt wear out in time.' 

* They are good boys,' said the girl, as one whose thoughts 
were not in her words ; * but where is the heir — when shall 
I see him f 

* He is not in England just now,' said Mr. Trefusis, look- 
ing at her in some surprise ; * he will not be back much 
before the wedding, which is fixed for June.' 

* And am I to wait here, doing nothing, all that time V 
cried the girl, starting up, and clasping both hands above 
her passionate heart ; * must I keep them waiting, watching, 
longing for me over there, because it has taken me so long 
to do my duty here T 

The Kev. Amos looked at her in amazement, for the first 
time he realized that she had left home, summer weather, 
possibly love and respect from her own people, to come to 
this bleak, inclement Parsonage, rocked by March winds, 
and where her sole heritage was disgrace. 

* My dear,' Se said, gently, and touched her hands, * did 
you love your home so much, and do you miss your friends 
so sadly ?' 

* I want to go back,' she cried, with a passion of pain 
and longing in her voice ; ' no one wants me here, and 
there are those over there who are wearying, longing, dxjmcj 
for me — and I promised to go back soon; I thought it would 
take such a little while to do my duty.' 

* And what is your duty ?* said the Rev. Amos, who found 
no gleam of light in his bewildeiment. 
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* My father gave me a sacred charge,' she said, grown 
suddenly calm ; ' but that is a secret between him and me. 
When it is fulfilled I may go home, but not before.* 

* God's blessing go with it, my dear, and with you,' said 
Amos, solemnly ; * you are a good girl, and whatever your 
trust may be, you'll discharge it. But your father, in 
putting Guy in possession of the estates, would have done 
better to make more satisfactory arrangements, and take 
the family more into his confidence as regards yoursell' 

* He was in his death-throes when he dictated that letter,' 
said the girl, standing up, and with deep eyes that glowed 
like sapphires in the pallor of her face. * How could he 
think of everything 1 Poor father ! He did his best ;' 
and here her hand went unconsciously to the slender packet 
against her breast; *but it is better as it is — and your 
daughter will be happy, and take care of you and the boys 
— and I will call him still my father, but we will speak no 
more of my mother.' 

She had taken his hand and kissed it before he knew of 
her intention, and before the Rev. Amos had time to rise, 
she was gone. 



CHAPTER V. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART DISCRIMINATES. 

Some souls have a knack of answering their own questions, 
even though they have addressed them to others ; and Sam's 
Sweetheart, sitting in her bare attic, lit only by those cold 
northern lights that had dwindled to mere specks since she 
had left her own country, answered to herself the question 
to which neither Sharer nor the Rev. Amos had found a 
reply. To be the illegitimate daughter of John Trefusis 
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was to be an outcast, something to be ashamed of even by 
this poor and simple family who had welcomed her so 
kindly, and whose sole chance of comfort and plenty in the 
future might be snatched from them by the spy so uncon- 
sciously introduced into their midst. 

What if the heir were careless, or a spendthrift — he could 
at least take Amos out of this patient, miserable life of 
poverty, he could feed and clothe these great hungry, grow- 
ing boys, smooth the embittered, careworn look out of 
Cynthia's nineteen-years face; and John Trefusis would 
sleep as soundly in his ocean bed as if she had carried his 
errand out in cruelty, not in love. 

The girl had pushed open the window, and the darkness 
of the sky, with its pin-points of light, seemed nearer to 
her than this strange, unfamiliar world below, in which she 
had no place ; while over there, thousands of miles away, 
blind eyes ached with helpless gazing for her return, for 
the sound of the voice, the touch of the hand, that had 
not such preciousness nor use to any living soul save 
hiuL 

Had not the brave, true heart bade her leave him, even 
to its own undoing? Could a woman's power of self-sacrifice 
soar higher than this man's had done, so that for his sake 
she might well count all men as pure and faithful in their 
loving as herself? A sudden sense of the uselessness of 
her coming overwhelmed the girl, as her eyes left the stars, 
and she faced the room, seeing in its dimness vaguely the 
great white letters of her name standing out alone, and as 
if written upon air. 

* Sam's Sweetheart !' Who was Sam, and had she ever 
really been sweetheart to anyone save the man of whom 
she was thinking, and to whom she longed to depart ? Did 
she owe any duty to this unknown Sam, of whom Billy 
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and her father had spoken, and with whose name she had 
been labelled like a parcel of goods, straight through to 
Devon, so that she had not needed money from the moment 
that she left Bathurst ? 

She turned back to the stars, and the white letters receded 
from her eyes and mind. Sam was dead, but the living 
claimed her care ; yes, she would go home, and some day 
(for with that vague prophetic sense that will show a 
mother the seeds of death in the blooming body of her 
child, she knew that her care would not be needed for long) 
she would do her duty by Sam, perhaps as well out yonder 
as here. 

She would go away now, in the night, and those below 
would not know that she had assured happiness to them 
by her seeming ingratitude, and they would treat the poor 
old father with more honour, and perhaps think kindly of 
her, now that the disgrace of her presence was removed from 
their roof. And her English lover — if some wild despairing 
thought of meeting him had influenced her sense of duty 
to her father (though of this sin, knowing the girl's heart- 
struggles, I am fain to assoilzie her), then to-night she laid 
it in its shroud, and turned away from even a last glance 
at its beauty. She had gold in her pocket, and had been 
taught its use, though hitherto such knowledge had not 
been needed, and she thought that by its shine she would 
make a way across the desolate moors, and so to some place 
where she would find a ship to carry her back to her own 
country. 

How kind those boys had been, she thought, as she 
stretched her hand in the gloom to her little hat, and put it 
on ; then finding the door by a slender gleam of light that 
shone underneath, opened it, only to stumble across some 
one who sat upon the threshold. 
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The miserable flicker of the tallow candle fell on her, and 
revealed her hat to Sharer, as, taking her cold hands, he 
said: 

* You are going out, cousin — so late V 

* I am going away,* she said, gently. * Do not tell the 
others ; and do not think me ungrateful — it is not for my 
own sake, but for others.' 

The light showed them to each other, the tall, blue-eyed 
stripling, in whose ruddy face the blood had paled, and the 
young girl whose eager, lovely eyes looked beyond him, 
and seemed to see a welcome and love that he could not 
give her. 

'Sweetheart,* he said, and put his strong, young arm 
round her, * don't go away ; we all love you ; you have 
done us good already ; and we'll take more care of the dear 
old dad, and mend our morals and manners, and be a real 
credit to you in time.' 

She was only two years older than he, but a century 
ahead of him in real experience, and this she felt as she 
said: 

«I can only do you harm by staying, and in my own 
country I may do good ; they want me over there, but I am 
not wanted here.' 

'Has father been saying anything disagreeable?' said 
Sharer, a frown wrinkling his young brow; 'it's not like 
him — and as to Cynthia, you mustn't mind her. She's 
jealous for Tishy,*you know, and because we all fell in love 
with you on the spot — poor Cinders !' 

* Cousin,' said the girl, gently, ' don't urge me to stay ; 
some day you would be sorry for it ; and though I think I 
could have loved you, and been as happy here ' (she sighed) 
' as anywhere else, there are others who have a greater claim 
on me, and I must go.' 
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* Then why did you come V he said, looking at her with 
stem, clear eyes that recalled to her her duty ; * did you 
travel all those thousands of miles just to have half-an- 
hour's talk with father, and then steal away without a word 
of leave-taking to those who may be rude and rough enough, 
but who would have taken care of, and loved you V 

Duty ! It faced her at every turn . . . when she had 
sent her lover away to fulfil his, when she had come to a 
strange country to fulfil hers, expecting to follow his steps, 
but never overtake him, their barren lives meeting in no 
word or touch, any more than if one were above ground, 
the other beneath it. 

* I think my duty is to go home,' she said ; but her voice 
trembled, the far-off look faded out of her eyes, and in 
place of her stem young questioner, she seemed to see her 
father, with a question upon his lips that she could not 
answer. 

Sharer suddenly snatched up the candlestick, took the 
girl by the hand, and had marched her into the attic, and 
shut the door behind them, before she had time to resist. 

* Cousin,' he said, leading her to the black box that was 
the only seat the room afforded, * sit down here beside me, 
and let's have a talk. But, first, would you like to cry V he 
added, setting the candle on the floor, and putting one arm 
round her ; * if so, do ; I shan't mind, and the prayer-bell 
won't ring for another good ten minutes.' 

But the girl did not cry ; she even smiled at the young, 
eager face, then kissed him, and so their hearts were knitted 
together, and ever after they were close comrades, these 
two, and unconsciously consecrated lifelong friends to one 
another. 

* Sweetheart,' said the boy, * something is troubling you, 
and I wish you would tell me about it, for perhaps I might 
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help you. But you must not think you are not welcome 
here, for we all love you, as everybody must who knows 
you. And if you had stolen away like this, father would 
never have forgiven himself, and even that good-for-nothing 
Cinders would have been sorry.' 

But Sam's Sweetheart sat quite still, her mind unsettled, 
but unconvinced by the boy's pleading. 

* We are a rough lot, I know,' he went on. * You see, 
there is no one to take any pains with us, because father 
has his parish, and Cinders is always so busy. If mother 
had lived, we might have been different' 

* But after a while, when your sister marries the heir, 
you will have advantages,' said the girl, gently. * I should 
have liked to see him, but it is long to wait — he is a good 
man V she said, abruptly, and looking eagerly at the boy. 

* The best fellow that ever lived, except as a brother-in- 
iaw,' said Sharer, in a grumbling tone ; * but you see we all 
expected Tishy to marry Bobbie — they've been in love 
with each other all their lives, and Guy and my sister don't 
care two buttons for one another. If she's sacrificing herself 
for us, we're not grateful, as we don't mean to be helped on 
in the world by sisters' husbands.' 

The boy's firm, independent spirit matched that of his 
hearer. As she looked at him, her mind made itself up — 
she would stay. 

* I was going away, because I thought you would all be 
the happier for it, and the richer,* 6he added, * and there 
are others that want me ; but perhaps my duty lies here.' 

Sharer looked at her keenly. 

* Cousin,' he said, * there's something in all this I can't 
understand. Why did John Tref usis send you here against 
your will, and what was the duty you were running away 
from to-night V 

24 
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A step sounded without, the door was pushed open, and 
a figure appeared in the aperture, then retreated. 

* I can't tell you,' said the girl, in a whisper ; * but you 
have done me good — you have kept me true to my promise 
— ^and over there,' — now for the first time there were tears 
in the eyes that sought the stars — * those who love me 
must — wait' 

' Poor little soul 1' said Sharer, even more gently than 
his father had done ; ' we'll try and make it up to you. 
And now you're dead-beat, and must go to bed,' he added, 
picking up the candle and stalking with it to the washstand ; 
' ril go down now and tell father you're not equal to prayers 
to-night, and to-morrow morning I'll knock at your door— • 
if you're tired just call out, and Cinders shall bring up yom* 
breakfast You'll promise not to run away in the night f 
he added, coming back to where she stood, hat in hand. 

'Some other night,' she said, and laughed, then kissed 
him with all her heart, and got in return a * Good-night, 
Sweetheart ; God bless you !' that made the truest music 
her ears had yet known in this strange, inclement country. 

* Where is Sharer V said the Kev. Amos, looking up from 
his open Bible at the young faces surrounding him. 

' He is sitting with Sam's Sweetheart in her attic,' said 
Cynthia, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

* He is doing nothing of the sort, miss,' said Sharer, who 
now entered ; * but before you begin to read, father,' he 
added, turning to Amos, 'I want to know if you mean that 
forlorn little soul upstairs to be put upon, and driven out of 
this house by insults and gibes about her birth, which she 
couldn't help any more than the rest of us, though tee 
happen to be on the right side of the hedge, and she on the 
other V 

' Who has been gibing at her, my son V said his father, 
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blushing guiltily. * To tell her the truth is, however pain-- 
f ul, necessary ; but to gibe ' 

' So you have been telling her the truth, father/ said the 
boy, sadly ; * and she so tired and miserable. Couldn't you 
have waited till to-morrow ? She might have thought 
what Cinders said was only spite ; but she couldn't doubt 
that what you said was true.' 

* These are scarcely matters to be discussed here,' said 
Amos, looking anxiously at his younger sons, who sat with 
ears agog and open mouths ; ' but you will all clearly 
understand that your new cousin is to be treated with 
respect. And you, Cynthia ' (he turned on her the sternest 
look of rebuke she had ever received from him), * you will 
respect the laws of decency and hospitality, and make her 
as welcome as our poor means permit' 

Then he read the evening chapter and Psalms, prayed 
aloud, and having kissed each one present, retired. 

' There, miss !' said Sharer, when the perturbed parent 
was out of earshot, * I've taken you before father, as youVe 
threatened to take me many a time, but never for such a 
sneaking, mean action as you did to-night ; and now you'll 
just behave yourself to Miss Sweetheart, for she's under mij 
protection, and I mean to take care of her.' 

And he marched ofif with his head up, and, somehow, not 
one of the boys laughed when his back was turned, any 
more than Cynthia's angry, burning eyes wept. But in his 
little toom, and far on into the night, the boy sat with his 
eyes fixed on the stars, feeling new springs stirred within, 
him, new impulses to which he had hitherto been a stranger. 
Unconsciously Sam's Sweetheart had roused all that was 
best in him, come to him at the turning-point of his life, 
when he was in danger of becoming coarsened by his care- 
less surroundings, and the absence of any womanly influence. 

24—2 
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over him ; and the protective instinct that may exalt even 
a lad to the dignity of manhood, rose up strong and pure m 
Sharer that night, and he vowed to stand by her in the 
trouble that he knew to encompass her lot And Sam's 
Sweetheart, too, slept soundly that night, knowing tiiat 
at the end of her long, long journey she had found a 
friend. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MISS SWEETHEART MENDS SOCKS. 

When Sam, some fifteen years previously, so boggled his 
dams of the * little un's ' socks, that he was compelled to 
take lessons in the art of mending, he probably did not 
foresee the circumstances under which his sweetheart would, 
with even less success, essay her first labour of love on a 
cousin's stocking. 

For when, on the morning after her arrival, the boys had 
departed to school (it was Sharer's last quarter, he told her, 
and the others begged her to cheer up, for the Easter 
holidays were close at hand, and then they would show her 
the neighbourhood), and Mr. Trefusis had gone on his 
parish rounds, so heartened up, and looking so brisk and 
well, that his poor people hoped somebody had left him a 
fortune ; but by honest inquiry found out only that his 
family had been unexpectedly increased by the arrival of a 
young cousin from abroad (no matter of rejoicing, surely, 
to have another mouth to feed !) ; and when Cynthia had 
got through the drudgery of her usual morning duties, and 
sat down alone to the inevitable basketful of stockings, 
then it was that an unexpected step sounded, and the 
young stranger's voice startled Cynthia with a request to 
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be taught stocking-mending. Cynthia stared, then selecting 
one of the best of the tattered heap before her, gave it with 
needle and worsted into the girPs hand. 

* That is one of Sharer's,' she said, perhaps without in- 
tentional irony. ' You had better begin at the toes — the 
heels want careful darning, or his feet will be blistered.* 

* Have they no better ones than these V said the girl, as 
she thrust her slender fist through the stocking-foot, then 
patiently tried to draw the edges together over it. 

*No,' said Cynthia; * we are very poor,' she added, more 
haughtily than if she had said, * we are very great.' *But 

to be poor is no disgrace ' And here she broke off 

abruptly, and turned scarlet with pain and self-rebuke. 

* You will all be rich some day,' said the stranger, without 
any change of colour. * I wish the heir would come back,' 
she added, laying down her sock, and looking eagerly at 
Cinders' pale face, and poor red eyelids ; * I want to see 
them both — ^he and your sister — and together !' 

* Why are you so curious about him V said Cynthia, 
thinking that this girl was a fool to show her heart so 
plainly. At this rate, five minutes of stocking-mending 
would reveal every secret the aborigine might have in the 
world. 

* He is my father's heir,' said the girl, simply; *I want 
him to manage his inheritance well, and make other people 
happy.' 

* And do you think you can teach him how to do it V 
said Cynthia, drily. 

* I wish you had a portrait of him,' said Sam's Sweet- 
heart ; * I could tell so much better .... or even if you 
had one of Tishy.' 

* Her name is Lsetitia,' said Cynthia. 

* And she loves some one who is called Bobbie,' went on 
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the girl, ' and who loves her^— why does she not many hua 
instead of Guy V 

' You seem to know a great deal about our sister's afiiairs,' 
said Cynthia, coldly. 'Some one or other in the house 
must have been talking great rubbish/ 

* It was your father,' said the girl, simply; 'and afterwards 
Sharer told me — and it seems to me a pity. He will not 
trouble to do his work well with a woman who does not 
love him. And you have no picture of her at all V 

* No,' replied Cynthia, growing colder and colder, though 
her sympathies were all on Bobbie's side, with each word 
.the stranger spoke ; * we never could aflPord but one, and 
Guy took that away to be coloured, and fixed in a locket' 

For the first time the colour flickered in the stranger's 
cheek ; the memory of the locket that had sundered her 
from the Englishman swept across her as she said : 

* Do all Englishmen carry about with them the portraits 
of their sweethearts V 

For a moment the two girls looked at each other, 
trembling on the brink of a discovery ; for if Gynthia had 
said, * Why are you so curious as to Englishmen and their 
ways ? Guy has just returned from Australia — did you 
meet him there V or if the aborigine had said, * I never saw 
but one locket in my life; but the face inside was like 
Podge and Sharer's, only far more beautiful ' — if either, I 
say, had spoken, then the rest of this story need not have 
been written, for the catastrophe averted by Sharer last 
night would have occurred to-day, and Sam's Sweetheart 
have for ever disappeared from the Trefusis family like a 
shadow that appears, but to instantly vanish. 

But even as one of them opened her lips to speak, a voice 
in the doorway said : 

*If you please. Miss Cinther, the butcher didn't kill 
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yesterday — ^the gentry won't take the whole of a bullock 
atween them ; and he says there'd be the kidneys and some 
of the haste's best parts throwed upon his hands — so, what's 
we going to do for master's dinner, and him had no more 
nor poached eggs and bacon three days running )' 

'And is that 9II the boys have had, toof said Sam's 
Sweetheart, in a voice of such horror, that Sal, the maid-of- 
all-work, looked at the girl with mingled respect and admira- 
tion, for how, pray, should a heathen savage be expected to 
know about Christian eggs and cured pork ? 

'They might have less,' said Cynthia, coldly, and went 
away, leaving the girl to shed a salt tear or two over a 
boggled toe, till, looking up, in the distance she saw the 
Rev. Amos approaching, returned a good hour before his 
usual time, and with the look of a man who expected to be 
met by something pleasant 

And he got it, when Sam's Sweetheart flew down the 
path, and with her arm (the stocking still on it) through 
his, begged him to let her walk a little way with him if he 
were not tired. 

* How tall you are, my dear,' he said, looking at her with 
a sort of wonder at her beauty : * taller than Tishy, but 
sUghter, and I think you carry yourself more erectly.' 

* It is all we savages have, our carriage,' said the girl, a 
little sadly ; then tied Sharer's stocking round her head, and 
turned the vicar's steps back to the moor. 

Poor Cinders, standing at the kitchen window in hopeless 
confab with the cook, saw the pair disappear, and thought 
bitterly of how it is only the useless women who beautify a 
man's life, and are beloved by him, while the drudges who 
keep him alive, and toil for him, get no thanks, and are 
accepted as one of the mere accidents of existence. 

Wlien the Itev. Amos and the girl came home an houjr 
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later to their eggs and bacon, he sat down to them as to a 
feast ; this new atmosphere of love and consideration came 
like a warm breath to the elderly man whose heart and 
blood were more than a little chilled with his experience of 
life and human nature. 

Though he never pined for bodily indulgences, he was no 
anchorite, and knew how to enjoy them; and that very 
morning his unwonted cup of hot coflFee, the porridge free 
of bum, the delicately toasted rasher of bacon served last of 
all, each and all of these good things being the result of a 
son's early rising, assisted by cook, had nourished him 
mentally and bodily, so that he sat down with perfect satis- 
faction to his eggs and bacon, dispensing far larger portions 
to the girls than to himself. 

That stocking on the girFs arm had showed to him like a 
flag of truce between her and Cynthia, and he talked to the 
two as one, and presently inquired what the boys had got 
in their basket for lunch. 

* Bread and cheese,' said Cjnithia, whom pain was render- 
ing cruel 

' Dear me,' said Amos, pushing back his scarcely tasted 
dinner, * and growing so fast too, — what would their mother 
say?' 

It struck the stranger pitifully, how in that motherless 
house, where its mistress was unconsciously missed at every 
turn, no one realized what her loss was, save the man whose 
soul was supposed to dwell entirely in his spiritual, not his 
everyday life. 

* The boys are young and strong,' she said, drawing his 
plate towards him ; ' if they want flesh, they should earn 
it' — and her eyes flashed, and her cheek kindled, as her 
hand went involuntarily to her side, for those simple 
weapons with whose spoil she had fed the Englishman so 
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faithfully and well But when she had persuaded him to 
finish his meal, and had also wrapped him up in his shabby 
coat against the March winds, even accompanying him as 
far across the moor as he deemed safe for a stranger to those 
parts, she went slowly back, and sitting down by the gate, 
longed for the five boys' return from school, or anything to 
break the first real hour of stagnation that for months her 
life had known. 

She put up her hand to shield her eyes as she gazed at 
the scene before her, and for the first time realized why it 
was that the dwellers in this land loved it so well, even as 
the Arab clings to his wastes of sun-smitten sand ; as the 
Highlander worships the bleak mountains to whose summits 
he daily climbs. Her wild, free spirit seemed to pass out of 
her, to wander across the moors, boundless as the ocean, 
with only the distant outlines of the hills, now purple, blue- 
green, or grey, to break the horizon, and the distant gleam 
of that silvern river, whom its people reproach sadly enough 
with the refrain, — 

•River o' Dart ! River o' Dart ! 
Every year thou losest a heart,' 

while the shadows of the great clouds above that flitted 
across the moors in their superb march, made the outlook 
one that even in her own country she had not matched for 
vastness and grandeur. 

At her feet grew the heather, far behind her the great 
Tors lifted their granite heads, the scent of the furze came 
blown on the crest of the wild west wind ; but most of all 
she joyed to see the shadows of the clouds run their Titanic 
races on such an arena as ocean or limitless forest could 
never have afforded. 

For awhile the girl gazed, then turned her thoughts in- 
ward, and covered her eyes with her hands. 
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Passion and duty — duty and passion — ^like hot and cold 
blasts, the two had rocked her during the past six months, 
and now she had come to a dead calm, in which patience 
alone was demanded of her, and the quiet fulfilment of 
natural deeds of kindness towards the family who had, 
with one exception, received her so generously. 

She had been more closely drawn to Amos than to the 
younger ones, for his life just then seemed in harmony 
with her own, only his was one of passive suffering and self- 
abnegation, hers one of passionate pain, all the more intense 
because she would not cry out under its torture. 

And after JAaos, already she loved Sharer for his eager 
championship of her, and the strong, beautiful youth from 
which the hope and freshness had not faded, as they had 
done from hers, though there was so Httle real difference of 
age between them. 

But he was stronger than she, he had prevented her 
running away, like a coward the night before ; and if she 
had gone, the heir would have married the heartless young 
beauty who loved somebody else, and what chance would 
there be then of the proper administration of John 
Trefusis' estate 1 But the waiting for the young heir's 
return would be hard, and even then she might be able to 
do no good ; and meanwhile — meanwhile . . . she started 
up, almost frightened to find that she was crymg, tears had 
always come slowly and painfully to her till now, and she 
dashed them away, then flew off to put into effect an idea 
that had occurred to her earlier in the day, but since slipped 
out of her mind. 

Half an hour later she was kneeling before the Rev. 
Amos's study-grate, a pile of sticks, and thick pieces of 
wood that she had gathered, and brought home in her arms, 
lying in a heap beside her. When she had laid the fire in. 
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and placed a good-sized log on its top, she looked around 
for the matches that she had learned the use of last night, 
and striking one, soon had a fire that roared half up the 
chimney, and yet was solid enough to last some time. 
Then she sallied forth again, and found more wood, though 
this quest lasted longer, and included some local observa- 
tions, and searching inquiry into the animal life of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

But she was back in time to rush out and welcome the 
boys on their return, an immense smut on her nose> her 
cheeks and chin no better, and hands blacker than the coal 
that she had not dared to demand of Cynthia. 

' Oh, I am so glad to see you f she said, hugging them 
all round just as naturally as she had kept her lovers at 
arms' length ; * and Tve made the dear old dad such a fire 
— come and see !' 

They followed her eagerly ; they had walked and talked 
themselves into a state of enthusiasm about the girl as they 
tore home from school, and being disgusted with Tishy*s 
fine-ladyism, and C3nithia's crossness, took her to their 
hearts more warmly perhaps than if they had not just then 
been so angry with their women-kind. 

* Boys,' she said, when they had admired her handiwork, 
and returned to the open hall-door, * how much money does 
it cost to buy a greatcoat V 

Four of the boys whistled, but Sharer blushed, and turned 
abruptly away. Was he not the worst dressed of the lot ? 
But if she were thinking of him, then the strongest Ijnk 
between him and Sam's Sweetheart woidd be broken. 

'Three pounds at the very least,* said Tom, after the 
scarcely perceptible pause ; * and you'd have to walk five 
miles to get it But it's too late for greatcoats — why, next 
month will be spring !' 
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* Next month is not this month,' said the girl, wistfully ; 
* and he is so cold ; can't you see how he shivers when the 
winds cut through him ? If it were only for a week, he 
ought to he made warm and comf ortahle ; and he shall he T 
she added, turning her exquisite face, obscured by smuts, on 
the tall cousin who stood apart, his back turned upon her. 

At her voice he turned, defiance and shame in his eyes, 
that died as, slipping her hand through his arm, she 
said : 

* Youll help me. Sharer, won't you ? And to-morrow 
well get up very early, and go and buy something warm for 
the dear old dad Y 

The boy's head went up ; he felt as much like a king in 
his poverty, as she looked a princess, in spite of the splashes 
and freaks of black on her face ; then he said, gripping her 
little black hand : 

' We'll get up to-morrow at six, the shops will be open 
by seven, and be back here before school-time, though too 
late for breakfast' 

* We will kill something coming home !' she said, and 
flew off to wash her face and hands ; then returning with 
her hat on, said they might take her for a walk. 

In the lengthening evening, her clear eyes noted many 
things, and the boys were a little puzzled to answer her 
questions about the animals, tame and wild, that occasionally 
crossed their path. 

She saw cows, and sheep, and understood that they 
belonged to different persons whose rights (as representatives 
of tribes) she respected ; but the rabbit that scudded, the 
hare that leaped, the brown bird that flew above their heads, 
were not these all wild game, and the property of any hand 
that had cunning, and could slay them ? 

*Boys,' she said, as they walked soberly homewards, 
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* you've only had bread and cheese to-day, and there's no 
meat in the house ; but to-morrow you shall have something 
good, so mind you come back .early.' 

* To-morrow is Saturday, and a half-holiday,' said Tom, 
dubiously ; * and killing-day too, cousin, but we shan't get 
much before our topside of beef after morning church on 
Sunday.' 

* ffilling-day or no,' said Sam's Sweetheart, encouragingly, 
as in the midst of her body-guard she entered the house in 
which no ray of fire or candle (save the one she had herself 
kindled) shone, * to-morrow you shall have something better 
to eat than bread and cheese — as your father shall have 
something better than eggs and bacon !' 



CHAPTER VII. 

a 

MISS SWEETHEART GOES HUNTING. 

Sharer and Miss Sweetheart were both missing from 
prayers and breakfast next morning, and since Cinders 
showed real ignorance, and the boys feigned it, of the 
missing pair's doings, the Eev. Amos ate his well-prepared 
meal in some perplexity, and with less appetite than the 
one of yesterday. But with the stroke of half-past eight, 
and just as he was rising, the two delinquents ran in with 
guiltless faces, and having first kissed him for pleasure, and 
apologized for duty's sake, flew to the trencher, and ate dry 
bread heartily, and without much respect for appearances. 

Amos suspected unlawful doings, but forbore to shake 
his head as he retired. Already the delight and the joy 
that he found in the young stranger's presence pointed to 
some swift retribution in suffering to himself, that would 
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reduce him to bis usual comfortless state of mind, more 
loneljy more miserable than ever after bis brief interval of 
sunsbine. But wben tbe boy^ bad departed for scbool, and 
be came out to get bis bat and coat, be found a bat, but no 
coat, for tbis new, warm tbing tbat bung on the peg was 
certainly not bis. 

As be turned away, a girl stole out from behind a door 
whence she bad been peeping. 

' Cousin,' she said, running after him with the coat in 
her arms, *we got it for you this morning — Sharer and 
I — for we feel tbe cold so bitterly wben it blows through 
you I' 

Cynthia beard, and smiled scornfully at tbe girl for a 
humbug; but Amos, who bad much humility, and less 
pride, took the coat, and said, * God bless you, my child,' as 
she helped him on with it 

* Come home in good time for dinner,' she said, wistfully, 
as she went with him to the gate ; * the boys will be here, 
you know, and cook and I are going to try and make you 
a feast !' 

* It is we who should be seeing about a feast for you, my 
dear,' be said, with tears in his eyes ; * but I said a word 
to Cynthia tbis morning — and we all love you, my dear ' — 
and then be went away, not wishing her to see the weak- 
ness to which her loving deed bad reduced him. 

Wben he had quite disappeared, the girl ran up to her 
attic, and with beating heart opened her box, out of which 
she drew certain simple weapons tbat she concealed behind 
her back as she ran downstairs. She bad already learned 
the situation of the kitchen, and looked in as she passed. 
It was empty, the cook being engaged with Cynthia up- 
stairs over the household work, ending in that weekly 
struggle over the 'wash' which made the one wish she 
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were a maid-of-all-work, and the servant bless her stars that 
she was not bom a lady. 

Sal had her rest of nights, her half -Sundays out, and her 
sweetheart's kisses, regular (at odd moments) behind the 
haystack, and with all her honest soul she pitied and 
despised the makeshifts of those who, being bom gentle- 
folks, had to live more poorly than day-labourers. 

She and the young stranger were kindred spirits (as she 
presently found out), but at present her whole energies 
were confined to matching socks, sewing buttons on night 
and day shirts, and generally restoring an air of decency to 
the wreck of the Tref usis' laundry. 

* There'll be extra washing next week, I s'pose,' said the 
woman, as she filled her arms with linen for airing. * I 
alius thought them sort of persons never wore nothink; 
but pYaps they find it a bit c6ld this side of the world.' 

Cynthia vouchsafed no reply ; her mind was full of the 
anxieties of dinner, as she slowly followed Sal. 

Her father had said to her that morning before prayers, 
'My dear, we must stretch a point in hospitality to our 
guest, for of course we cannot take wages for her food and 
lodging ; and as to that bank bill, why, we will keep it for 
her ; no douljt the lawyer people up in London will under- 
stand it. But if you could manage something for her that 
she could fancy, without running us into debt, I should be 
pleased.' 

Cynthia thought, sourly, that the money spent on her 
father's greatcoat had been better laid out on those comforts 
that the aborigine seemed to expect, and with no intention of 
forestalling the Sunday's dinner, descended listlessly enough 
to the kitchen. 

But a shriek of mingled amazement and joy ahead 
hastened her steps,: to discover Sal in the act of uplifting 
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arms and voice over the assortment of animak neatly laid 
oi^t on the kitchen table. 

A hare, two rabbits, a pheasant, three partridges, and a 
fine fat turkey reposed side by side, and rejoiced the hearts 
of the pair that gazed. 

* Drat that boy from the Castle !' said SaL * He alius 
cuts and runs after bringing a present of game, or sich, from 
his Grass, just as if we hadn't a glass o' beer, or a sixpence 
to give him for his trouble !' 

Cynthia's dull eyes brightened as at a problem unex- 
pectedly solved, and she turned eagerly to Sal, saying : 

' There is time to cook the hare and the rabbits for the 
boys' dinner, and to-night we will make a little supper for 
father of the pheasant, and to-morrow we can have the 
turkey, so that the joint will keep till Monday.' 

But beneath this threatened accumulation of cookery, 
Sal looked so black that Cynthia trembled, and it was with 
a sense of relief that she heard a gentle voice say : 

* May I help Y and looked round to see Sam's Sweetheart 
timidly advancing. 

* Can you cook V she said, with the first impulse of 
fijrmpathy she had yet known towards her new relation. 

* Not in your English way, though our own is good,' she 

said ; * but I can prepare them ,' and on receiving a 

yet warm body, proceeded to skin it in a way that earned 
Sal's praise. 

' Her's got hands besides looks,' she said in a cautious 
whisper ; * she'd pluck the pheasant like nothing with them 
clever fingers, and truss the turkey for hanging till Tuesday. 
For you'll have the roast beef to-morrow,' she added, think- 
ing of the haystack and her lover. 

Cynthia sighed — no such ending came to her Sunday's 
dinner as glorified Sal's ; then she said : 
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' Yes, we will have the roast-beef ,' and went away, 

leaving the two cooks to become fast friends over the 
preparation of a dinner that two hours later was eaten with 
the devoutest thankfulness by at least five out of the six 
hungry males for whom it had been so lovingly and un- 
lawfully made ready. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

MISS SWEETHEART GOES TO CHURCH. 

The Bev. Amos had somewhat dreaded Sunday, not know- 
ing of what religion his young guest might be, for he n6 
more thought of meddling with the rights of her soul, than 
of exacting an account of the contents of her purse, so that 
when he said at breakfast next morning, * You will go to 
church with us, my dear ; or perhaps you would rather stay 
at home V all the boys looked at her eagerly, half afraid 
that she would disappoint them by her reply. 

* I shall go with you,' she said ; then noticing for the 
first time the unusual smartness of the boys' get-up, remem- 
bered to put on her gloves when she fetched her hat, and 
ran down radiant to join the party already assembled in the 
haU. 

* No bonnet — ^and her everyday dress,' thought Cynthia, 
who wore a faded silk, and a tulle abomination tied on her 
head with crumpled strings. 

* No jacket, my dear V said Amos, looking down with 
shame at his own warm coat ; ' and there is an east wind, 
too.' 

• 'I have one,' she said, as she put her hand through his 

25 
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ann ; ' but I couldn't breathe in it — even in this dress I am 
too warm.' 

' What used you to wear in Australia V said Tom, who, 
being on her other side^ and Sharer out of earshot, found 
this opportunity irresistible. 

* Leaves.' 

C3mthia heard and laughed, and somehow the laugh 
brought the colour to Amos's cheek, and made him huny 
his steps a little, so that he and the girl got the start of the 
rest, yet none thought of trying to overtake the pair. 

The peace of the Sabbath-day, to her keen senses unlike 
the work-a-day ones, stole into the girl's soul as they went 
silently on through the clear, beautiful morning, till they 
reached the porch of a dwelling that seemed to her fairer 
than any she had hitherto seen in England. 

* This is God's house,' he said, and removed his hat, and 
went in. 

The girl followed him slowly, her pulses thrilled, her 
heart touched with a curious awe that she had never known 
in those temples not made with hands, with which she was 
familiar. 

She followed Amos without much thought of the men 
and women through whom she passed ; but when he had 
set her at one end of the long, narrow bench that faced the 
people, and was to the left of the pulpit, she looked down 
at them with eager, lovely eyes, that searched each face in 
a way that to the oldest inhabitant was unfamiliar. 

To be sure. Parson had picked up wonderful during the 
last few days, seemed warmer, body and soul, and had 
actually got a greatcoat that, however late in the day, 
might be a power of comfort to him yet. And in some 
vague way the gazers identified his happiness and comfort 
with the new mouth yonder that ' Parson ' had got to feed, 
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and the handsomest too that had ever spoken, or been 
silent in that church. Why, Parson's blooming daughter 
was nothing to this tall, exquisite girl, who looked like a 
princess, and dressed as plainly as one of themselves ! 

When the boys came in, and Cynthia sat down at the 
other end, the stranger's advantage over them was more 
fully shown, and the women gasped, and the yokels stared, 
dimly wondering who could be the wonderful creature that 
eclipsed even Miss Tishy. 

The Eev. Amos came out in his white robes, and the 
girl held her breath as she looked at him — not so had the 
ship's chaplain looked when he read the church service on 
deck ; and as the old and young people rose in the distant 
aisles, a dim sense of the peace, love, and beauty that may 
come from the ritual of a creed in harmony with Christ, 
stole into the girl's heart, and she listened to Amos's voice 
as though it had been the voice of God. 

These weather-beaten faces upon which gradually peace 
stole ; these young fresh faces that gradually sobered, and 
grew like angels as they heard the voice, and looked at the 
face of the man who addressed them .... and last of all, 
her eyes rested on a shabby mW who, in his working 
clothes, had entered and sat down just within the porch, 
the toil-worn look dying gradually out of his face, until by 
merely watching him, the girl felt that she understood. 
But when the organ spoke, and the people's voices rose, 
she closed her eyes in sudden pain ; hitherto she had 
heard but the blending of human or bird voices, not the 
discordant mingling of them, and she was glad when the 
psalm ceased, and Amos's clear, beautiful voice was heard 
alone. 

She never once looked at the book Sharer had put into 
her hand, but alternately at the reader and the people, so 

25—2 
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that spirit and words alike crept into her soul, and re- 
mained there. 

Perhaps in the rugged features of the men and women 
before her, the girl got some idea of the patience, the daily 
self-sacrifice of those silent, never-heard-of lives, who must 
yet surely leave the world the better for their mere exist- 
ence, strengthening the hands of the future out of the 
struggle and toil of the present 

To the Ten Commandments she listened attentively, but 
clutched Sharer's arm involuntarily when Amos's voice 
rang out : 

* " Thou shalt not steal" ' 

But she said nothing when Sharer asked what had 
frightened her, and when presently her cousin stood in his 
black robe in the pulpit, she turned towards him, and never 
for one second, till he had done, looked away. 

The poor folks said after, that they had never heard 
Parson preach so straight and well as on that morning, just 
as he had never looked so bright and heartsome, warm 
inside and out, as he looked that day. 

Perhaps the sight of that young, eager face down below 
inspired him ; but that morning Amos spoke from his soul, 
and, wherever a body present had one, found it 

The day passed in a peace that even to the boys was not 
dulness ; but, when they bade her good-night, they told 
her that, though she would not see much of them next day, 
they were coming home on Wednesday for a whole fort- 
night 

This thought sent them all upstairs on air, and next 
morning brought some comfort to the young stranger's 
mind as she resumed stocking-mending with Cynthia, having 
surreptitiously read the Ten Commandments as framed in 
Amos's study. 
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It was curious that Cynthia, who had expressed such a 
fellow-feeling for the vagabondage of John Trefusis, and 
the freedom of the Australian life, found no questions con- 
cerning it to ask of his daughter. Possibly she thought 
such inquiry trenched on the rigid, if poor, hospitality on 
which Sharer and her father insisted; but it made conversa- 
tion between the two girls so bald and desultory, that often 
it died absolutely for half an hour at a time. 

But once, when Cynthia was explaining that her youngest 
brother had been nicknamed * Miss Miggs,' because of an 
absurd resemblance supposed by the other boys to exist 
between him and Sim Tappertitt's female adorer. Miss 
Trefusis added, as though the idea had only just occurred 
to her : 

* By-the-bye, had you any name over there besides Sam's 
Sweetheart V 

* Yes,' said the girl, looking steadily at her cousin ; * but 
only my own people, and those who loved me, called me 
by it, and no doubt they will remember it against my 
return.' 

* You mean to go back f said Cynthia, the words spring- 
ing honestly from her lips; and never had the stranger 
liked her so well as at that moment 

'Yes,' she said, simply; *when I have seen the heir. 
But I wish to see your sister, too. Will she not be coming 
home soon to prepare for her marriage V 

*She will not be married here,' said Cjmthia, a fierce 
blush upon her cheek as she glanced round the room ; * she 
is with our father's sister in London, and will hardly trouble 
to come to us until after the wedding.' She had meant to 
say, ' She cannot come because the season is beginning, and 
all her triumphs are before her.' But what would a savage 
understand of such a speech ? 
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* Then I shall go and see her,' said Sam's Sweetheart. 
Cynthia gasped. Already she had some vague idea of 

Mrs. Transome's establishment, and would no more have 
thought of knocking at her doors for admission, than of 
calling upon her cook, 

* You would not be admitted,' she said; then remembered 
how she had used some such words to Bobbie, and could 
have cried to think of how true they had proved, 

*Tell her to come here,' said the stranger, with that 
pride of glance and air of blue blood that had so often 
staggered Cynthia ; * it might save time and trouble,' she 
added, with her hand pressed against her bosom ; then, 
seeing Amos approach, she ran out ; but that very morning 
Cynthia sat down and wrote a letter. 

Now this Monday turned out a day of disappointments, 
since the turkey, ready trussed for dinner, and hung in the 
larder, was found to have disappeared when Sal went to 
fetch it, being discovered, three days later, in the midst of 
a moor to which invisible hands had conveyed it 

Then a letter arrived from the Castle, in which His 
Grace politely waived Amos's thanks for the game, since he 
had sent none ; and, moreover, it was out of season — hare, 
partridge, and pheasant shooting being over. 

Whereupon Sal remembered how the creatures' bo^es 
had seemed to palpitate even while she dressed them, and 
called on Sam's Sweetheart to corroborate her. 

This the girl did, and finally the mysterious matter was 
set down as some poacher's trick, who, finding himself 
pressed hard, or feeling qualms of conscience, had stolen in 
with his booty, and left it silently for * Parson.' 

And that very day came the news that Bobbie Sands 
had been left a fortune — not one so vast that a man might 
addle his brains (like the heir of John Trefusis) in trying to 
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reckon it up, but a comfortable, safe thing that Miss Tishy 
need not ' have sneezed at,' said the farmers, as one told 
another of the news that evening. 

Not a true man in the neighbourhood but knew Squire 
Sands' son and Parson's handsome daughter were ' courting/ 
and not one of them had looked but blank when it became 
known that she was to marry her cousin, and become 
Countess of Thor. 

The boys brought the news in with a rush upon the two 
girls, as together they busied themselves in the house, and 
one thought that perhaps the heir was saved, and the other 
wished she could have added a postscript to the letter 
despatched barely an hour ago. 

* Dear old Bob !' cried Sharer, and almost forgetting his 
quarrel with Cjmthia, in the excitement of the moment ^ 
* but what's the good of it without Tishy V 

* His uncle had left it all to another nephew,' cried Tom, 
cutting in; *a mealy-mouthed curate, who pretended to 
go to the Spring Meetings, but was found out going ' 

A pimch in the ribs from Sharer checked Tom's oratory, 
and made him look shamefacedly at his new cousin, who 
was not heeding him. 

* Well, the upshot of it is,' he concluded, as cheerfully as 
circumstances permitted, * Bobbie is heir to everything — 
house, lands, invested money — to the tune of about four 
thousand a year 1' 

' Tishy will be sorry when she hears it,' remarked Miss 
Miggs, from a distance ; ' what's the good of being richer 
than your wants ? And Bobbie could have given her as 
much of everything as she could hav^ comfortably 
managed.' 

* He won't look at her now,' said Podge, and Cjmthia's 
own sinking heart confirmed the boy's words. 'Bobbie's 
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not the man to be thrown over twice ; and plenty of girls 'U 
be glad enough to be made Mrs. Sands.' 

'He's coming to see his father next week,' said Misa 
Migg? ; * what a lark if he falls in love with Miss Sweet- 
heart !' 

'Horses wouldn't drag him over here to see us,' said 
Ned, loftily ; * and if Miss Tishy wants him, shell have to 
go and fetch him.' 

Sam's Sweetheart had disappeared, so the roughness of 
the boys was in the ascendant ; but they all felt ashamed 
of themselves as C3mthia suddenly burst into tears, and ran 
out of the room. 

But was she crying for Tishy or for Guy — for Bobbie or 
herself ? Perhaps she did not know. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART DISGRACES THE FAMILY. 

The boys duly ended their school-labours on Wednesday, a 
good week before Easter, and early cm Thursday morning 
began to enjoy their holiday in real earnest. 

Now, whether the stocking-mending business had de- 
pressed the stranger's spirits, so that in the rebound they 
flew to wildness, or that in the boys' vigorous, bright com- 
pany she found the stimulus that for the last few days her 
life had lacked, one thing is certain (and I grieve to relate 
it), that Sam's Sweetheart threw off all restraints, forgot the 
Ten Commandments, and rampaged abroad with the boys 
from morning until night 

At breakfast she would appear dutiful and loving as eve 
to Amos, his fire would be neatly laid in, waiting only Sal 
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match faithfully set to it before his return from his rounds ; 
but after breakfast boys and girl alike disappeared, and were 
seen no more until evening, when they would come home to 
tea not in the least hungry, and often the bread and cheese 
they had taken for lunch brought back untouched in their 
satchels. 

They never had much account to give of themselves ; they 
had been running about, and climbing trees, they said ; and 
indeed the green smudges that adorned the girl's serge frock 
pointed to certain exercises at which Cynthia sneered, yet 
expected no better from a savage. 

But Amos saw nothing wrong. The girl was always there 
in the evenings to bring his tea, make his toast, and, with 
the boys, surround him with that atmosphere of respect and 
consideration to which his heart expanded as under a warm 
day in spring. 

And the boys were all the better and brighter (thought 
their father) for her presence ; and often, as he looked at 
the tall, handsome lads, his heart yearned to her, thinking 
that more of the mother's instinct beat in her young breast, 
than Cynthia's or Tishy's had ever harboured. 

She joined in their prayers, too, and, taught by the boys 
abroad, learned the tune of the next Sunday's hymn, so that 
in the morning a voice, pure and clear as a boy or bird's, 
outsang all the others, till first one ceased, then another, 
and the deaf old men and women nodded and closed their 
eyes, hearing once more the linnet's song. . . . 

Cynthia had got no reply to her letter, but she wrote no 
other. 

One afternoon her father came home early, and, to her 
surprise, came to the schoolroom and sat down beside her. 

' My dear/ he said, * I have been thinking that it must be 
lonely for you here, and you remain too much within doors ; 
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why do you not join the boys and your cousin in their 
rambles V 

He looked at her wistfully, thinking that he had neglected 
her, and wondering if it were his fault that he seemed to 
understand her so little ; but just then the girl's heart was 
stubborn, and she did not look up from her work. 

* Some are bom to play and some to work, father,' she 
said; *one of these days, perhaps, it will be my turn to 
play.' 

Amos sighed and went away. Then he thought of 
Bobbie, and how Tishy was bartering the substance of 
happiness for its shadow, and the freshly-kindled study-fire 
brought no warmth to his body. Then he thought of the 
boys, and of how the girl had sung in church yestsaimj, and 
he smiled, like a man who is comforted^ tmd turned to his 
sermon. But if the poor ix^an could bave taken the roof off 
his own waahriioase, or even looked in through the open 
door, be would have seen a sight to unsettle his stomach, 
and harrow his soul for more than a livelong day. 

A bird baked in clay was gracefully yielding up his spirit- 
manifestations after death, in delicious odours that assailed 
the six eager, youthful noses (five male and one female) that 
bent over him, and belonged to bodies that had not tasted 
anything since breakfast, though they had run and raced a 
good ten miles since then. 

The moment of fruition had arrived, the girl broke the 
clay, divided with Sharer's clasp-knife the spoil, then, with 
her own slender portion in her hand, sat down on the 
hearth, crossed-legged, to enjoy it. 

Her simple weapons lay beside her; the holidays were not 
nearly over, yet she held the toothsome bone in her hand, 
and sighed as one who, in the full tide of battle, stands 
stock-still to think. 
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The past few days had gone like a flash of light, in which 
she had breathed, stretched her cramped limbs, felt the use 
once more of ear, hand, and eye, the whole real and invisible 
armoury of the savage who lives by his wits, and exults in 
them. 

Her youth leaped out, her habits mastered her in the 
past days when for the first time she found comrades equal 
to her own daring ; and in the interval between her season 
of passionate despair and the resumption of her harder 
duty, what wonder if she had snatched at freedom, and for 
a brief space merged heart, soul, and thought in it ? A 
week ago Amos had been nearest to her, now the boys 
were nearer ; as she climbed, leaped, snared, and poached 
beside them, she. felt the first real breath of liberty that she 
had known since she left her people. 

She dared not look back, she feared to look forward. 
Here was her interval of enjoyment ; presently would come 
stocking-mending, and the duties of a spy. 

The clear northern air^ the bright sky, roused and bdsked 
ifer ymmg blood (hardly yet restored from a wasting fever, 
of which she never spoke) ; she seemed to move and throb 
with the season that was now putting on some airs of 
morning dress, while her keen senses tasted each scent of 
leaf and bud, each sound and sight, in a way that defied 
even Sharer to keep up with her. 

Perhaps the boy did not love his idol the less, but the 
better, for the flaw he found in her — it brought her nearer 
to him; and who could expect a young Australian to 
understand the laws of Tneum et tuum when she had never 
been taught anything of the sort ? 

Her splendid skill in handling her weapons ; her lovely 
shape as it fled before the wind, and fleeter than the game 
she pursued ; her perfect knowledge of savage cookery, that 
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in its results far surpassed civilized efforts — all these graces 
and accomplishments made him admire her but the more, 
and follow her banner wheresoever she chose to flaunt it. 

He thought she must be out of spirits that afternoon, 
since she would not eat, nor yet tell them any of those 
stories that they so dearly loved ; and presently she gave 
her portion to Podge, who took it thankfully, and wished 
it had been more. 

* Would it do your father harm if we were found out f 
she said later on to Sharer, as they neared the house. 

*They can't catch us,' said Sharer, confidently; *we 
came ten miles as the crow flies this afternoon, and they 
don't know our faces from Adam, or where we came from.' 

^I knocked that first man over without thinking,' said 
the girl — * it seemed so natural, you know ; but I tripped 
that other one up on purpose, and he fell so heavily, I 
think I must have hurt him !' 

* Why couldn't he keep out of the way V said Sharer, 
loftily ; * he only got what he deserved ; and if he ventures 
over here, he shall get such a trouncing as shall make him 
glad to go back again.' 

Cynthia burned with curiosity as to their doings, but 
asked no questions, only kept her ears open to their talk 
between tea and supper. 

* There must have been a Johnnie Faa in our family ajU 
some remote period,' she heard Sharer say, as he mendecL 
his bird-snaring nets, * for we are all bom wanderers. I 
don't believe one of us (unless it's father) will ever settle 
down quietly and die under our own roof-tree.' 

* " And we were fifteen well-made men, 
Although we were na bonnie ; 
And we were, all put down but ane. 
For a fair young wanton lady !' 
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quoted Miss Miggs, from the old ballad ; * I hope none of 
us will get put down — that is to say, nabbed — ^for to-day's 
work — eh, Ned V 

* Hush !' said Ned, looking towards Cynthia ; * but Guy'll 
have to settle down,' he added, louder, * or he'll hear of it 
from Tishy.' 

'Is he a wanderer, too?' said Sam's Sweetheart, looking up. 

*Why,' said Ned, opening his eyes in wonder — 'why, 
don't you know he's only come back lately from Australia, 
and started off again on his travels within ten days V 

*More fool Bobbie not to cut in while his back is turned,' 
said Podge, in a grumbling voica * I never thought Tishy 
would show so little spirit as to marry a man who doesn't 
want her.' 

* To what part of Australia did Guy Trefusis go V said 
Sam's Sweetheart, eagerly. 

None of the boys knew — all were hazy as to their 
geography ; and Cynthia, who could have answered if she 
had chosen, feigned deafness to Sharer's inquiry, but listened 
keenly for the girl's next words. 

* Do all rich Englishmen go to Australia V said the girl. 
*Did you ever meet one there ?' said Cjmthia, swiftly, 

her voice a little raised. 

' Yes,' said the girl, simply ; ' I brought him through the 
Bush.' 

The boys (all but Sharer) looked at each other, then at 
her. Was an English sweetheart the true explanation of 
her appearance among them ? 

The fire leaped up, and showed her cheek paler than 
usual as C3nithia said : 

* No doubt he was grateful. What was his name V 

*I never asked him,' said the girl, proudly; *in our 
countr}'^ we do not ask our guests' names.' 
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' So you brought him through the Bush,' said Ned, mill 
a gasp of admiration ; ' and you fed him, and protected 
him, and everything V 

*Yes.' 

There was a curious ring in her voice that Cynthia noted, 
and to which she sought a clue afterwards. 

^ And did he fall in love with you V said Miss Miggs, 
looking at the girl narrowly. 

' He was going home to be married,' she said, without a 
quiver of her features. ' He must have got his wife long 
before now, and I hope he is happy.' 

' It's a wonder to me no black fellow ever snapped you 
up,' said Tom, shaking his head; 'but they are all ugly, 
aren't they-undersized, with retreating jaws, and aU that 
sort of thing V 

' The handsomest man I ever saw in my life was what 
you call a black man,' she said, proudly, ' but he is really 
a Maori, and my cousin.' 

' So that's why you didn't fall in love with the English- 
man V said Ned, who, being the youngest, exposed his 
thoughts oftener than the others ; ' for, of course, he fell in 
love with you. Do you mean to marry the other one when 
you go back V 

The girl did not reply; she was looking down at the 
slender, unringed hand that lay in her lap. But Sharer saw 
the quiver of her lips, and having with an energetic nod 
and whisper scattered his brothers, came back, and sat down 
beside her. The others keenly resented this monopoly 
of her — to them she was a romance, a walking three-volume 
novel, the world and its knowledge, everything that a 
young girl of eighteen is hardly expected to be. 

They could never go back to their lessons after this week 
of freedom and adventure; but there was another one 
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ahead, and no suspicion of the Nemesis in pursuit of them 
haunted either of the boys' slumbers, as they lay down to 
rest that night. 



CHAPTER X. 

MISS TISHY COMES HOME. 

On Wednesday morning at breakfast Cynthia announced 
with a triumphant smile that Tishy was coming home for 
Easter, and would arrive next day. 

Amos looked at once pleased and sorry, for while he 
loved his daughter dearly, he disapproved of her worldli- 
ness; the boys whistled softly, and looked first at one 
another, then at the new cousin, whose face flashed a joy 
that she did not try to conceal. 

Cynthia looked at her coldly, thinking that now the 
savage would be put in her proper place ; but her own heart 
throbbed at the thought of Tishy's return, and all that day 
she sang at her household work, and over her simple pre- 
paration for the beauty's return. 

The boys said little, but suspected Miss Tishy was up to 
some mischief — after Bobbie, very likely, having heard of 
his good luck, and being tired of hollow society, and Guy's 
open neglect 

But on reflection they scorned to believe her * so mean a 
May,' and came to the conclusion that her complexion 
wanted rejuvenating, or that she wished to dazzle them 
with her grandeur ; but not one of them gave her credit 
for the real touch of aflection for her family that had 
detennined Tishy's visii 

To be sure, her complexion wanted a little nursing, but 
she could have gone to any one out of a dozen country- 
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houses ; and as to Bobbie, she had no more expectation of 
seeing him than of one risen from the dead. She was a 
little curious, however, to see the savage ; and when on 
Thursday afternoon she saw the six familiar figures that 
waited for her on the platform, she felt a momentary dis- 
appointment that the stranger was not there. 

Perhaps no one is so bad or so heartless as we think him. 
We talk ourselves into anger with the absent, and then are 
ashamed of it when we see him face to face ; and the boys 
could have bit their tongues out for all the unkind things 
they had said of their sister, when she threw her arms 
round their necks, and kissed them heartily and lovingly, 
as if she were rejoiced to see them. Tears came into poor 
Cynthia's eyes as she looked at the beautiful sister, who 
had never looked more handsome and lovable than now, 
and whose dress was in such excellent taste for the country, 
that the boys never guessed what its costly simplicity 
meant. 

And she had only one box, not nearly so big as the new 
cousin's had been ; and this was shouldered by Miss Miggs 
with a will, and borne off before the porter could rouse 
himself to exert himself for even a future countess. 

* You are thinner,' said Sharer, as they all set off together, 
* and paler too ; but you'll soon get your roses back here.' 

* How fresh and sweet it smells !' cried the girl, pausing 
to glance round. *0h! it smells so different up there, 
boys ; and the people look so different, too !' She gazed 
with admiration at her brothers' pure red and white faces, 
and bright locks ; then she put her arm round Cynthia's 
neck, and kissed her. 

* Darling old Cinders !' she said, ' have you been fretting 
after me ? But I always was such a bad correspondent^ and 
never quite sure of my spelling !' 
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'And of course your time must be taken up in writing to 
Guy,' said Ned, with feigned innocence ; * where did you 
address to him last V 

' I don't know where he is !' said Tishy, a fine colour now 
on her cheeks ; ' I never write to him, nor he to me ; and it 
wouldn't trouble me much if he is at the bottom of the sea 
at this moment !' 

The boys gasped, but Cynthia's face brightened, and her 
heart leaped. She pulled Tishy's hand through her arm, 
and so they went a few steps before anybody spoka 

* If only Bobbie could hear I' said Tom, in a voice that 
spoke volumes. ' And pray what have I let out now V he 
added, in an aggrieved voice, as Ned kicked his shins 
heavily. 

Cynthia looked at the boys in an agony. All the way to 
the statioii she had been laying the strictest embargo on 
them not to breathe a syllable of Bobbie's good fortune, or 
reveal the fact that he was expected home that very night 
This they had promised readily enough, having some vague 
suspicion that Cynthia was weaving a plot to the advantage 
of this most contrary pair of lovers. 

* Bobbie would not speak to me if he saw me,' said Tishy, 
her cheeks a more angry red still ; ' I met him at a ball 
three weeks ago, and he cut me dead — though I held out 
my hand to him before a whole room full of people !' 

Three weeks ago, thought Cynthia, and Bobbie's uncle 
had not been dead a fortnight. There was hope yet 

* Which shows he's more in love with you than ever,' said 
Sharer, drily ; ' and for my part, I should like to know 
what Mr. Guy means, neglecting my sister in this manner.' 

* He never loved me, you know,' she said, wondering at 
herself even as she spoke (when had she said so much to 
Mrs. Transome ?) ; but perhaps their eager, earnest faces, 

26 
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their real aflfection for Bobbie, and unselfish desire for her 
true happiness, moved her so that she could not but speak 
the trutL 

* And are you tired of being a fine lady, Tishy V said 
Sharer, as he put his arm round her. 

* I don^t know yet,' she said ; ' I must have a little time 
to think it out . . . but I almost think I am, dear.' 

' Stay with us,' said Cynthia ; * don't go back to that 
worldly, miserable old woman ; she never was a happy one, 
father says !' 

^ No ; she married for position,' said Tishy, as one who 
thinks aloud. ' Oh ! if only Bobbie had been moderately 
well off !' she added, still under the infiuence of that strange 
fit of truth-speaking ; * if he had only had enough to pay 
the butcher, and baker, and shoemaker, I would never have 
looked at Guy !' ' 

The boys drew in their breaths, but forbore to look at 
one another . . . dimly they saw happiness ahead, and in 
their souls rejoiced. 

* There's father !' exclaimed Tishy, suddenly, and ran 
forward; then stopped short with perhaps a twinge of 
jealousy to see how happy he looked with a girl clinging to 
his arm, while he made no haste to meet his favourite 
daughter. 

* Is that the savage V she said, looking round at Cynthia ; 

* why, you never ' then, forgetting dignity in joy at 

seeing the dear old dad, ran to, and hugged him. He 
kissed her very kindly, and bade her welcome, then turned 
to Sam's Sweetheart and said, * This is Tishy, my dear — 
another of your cousins.' 

The two girls looked at each other in silence. They were 
both tall and long-limbed, as the goddesses used to be ; for 
how, pray, could those charmers have frisked and coquetted, 
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been pursued, and sometimes overtaken, if their bodies had 
been as long, and their limbs as short, as most women of 
the present day ? 

But seen side by side, the blot in Tishy's beauty, long ago 
perceived by Guy, Was at once hit, and she was no more 
than a beautiful dairymaid (in however good style) beside 
the exquisite limbs and royal carriage of the nameless 
daughter of John Trefusis. 

I think it is Edmund Burke who observes that ^ an air of 
robustness and strength is highly prejudicial to beauty, 
while an appearance of fragility is no less essential to it.' 

There was no fragility in the physique of Sam's Sweet- 
heart, but Tishy saw herself as plainly by the girl's side as 
though in a looking-glass, and met her new relation with a 
coldness that vexed Amos, but convinced the boys that 
Tishy knew herself to play second fiddle in the matter of 
good looks. 

The stranger, on her side, had looked at Tishy very 
eagerly, almost as if she recognised her, or were startled by 
a chance likeness; then^ seeming to see her mistake, she 
took Tishy's hand as negligently as it was offered, and 
turning to Amos, resumed his arm as though it were her 
right. 

* We were going for a little walk my dear,' said Amos to 
Tishy. *No doubt you will have a great deal to say to 
your sisters and brothers. We shall be home presently.' 

* I think, father,' said Tishy, with spirit, * that as I have 
been so long away, you might be more glad to see me.' 

*That is it, my dear,' he said, simply ; * you have been so 
long away — ^perhaps too long, and so we have had to do the 
best we can without you. But we shall not be long / and 
he moved away with Sam's Sweetheart. 

Tishy stood still, looking after the beautiful, tall shape 

26—2 
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that walked beside her father, and real tears of mortification 
came to her ejes. 

'She has taken my place with father,' she said; 'has 
she pushed me out of your hearts, too V she added, looking 
reproachfully at the boys, who blushed guiltily, and shuffled 
with their feet 

' No,' said Sharer, after a moment's hesitation ; ' but we 
thought you were a spoiled, heartless fine lady, ashamed of 
us all, since you never wrote — ^but now we find you just as 
nice as ever, why, we love you as we did before, and 
always will.' 

* Has Bobbie been down in this part of the world lately f 
said Tishy, as they all moved on again ; ' and if so, has he 
seen her t 

The boys burst out laughing. Tishy was certainly no 
fine lady, and without a notion of deceitfulness about her; 
but it was Cjmthia who replied : 

* No ; he has not been here at all since New Year's Day' 
Tishy had taken off her hat as she spoke, and let tlie 

breeze play about her temples ; but when they came to the 
wicket-gate by which she and Bobbie had stood one memor- 
able night, she put out her hand and touched it, and a 
thrill ran through her. 

Yonder lay the little ugly house in which she had been 
so happy ; and when she turned, there was the moor in all 
its splendour, and those distant tors with which she had 
been familiar since her birth. 

' It is good to be here,' she said, softly, as, pausing on the 
threshold, she kissed Cynthia once more, and hand in hand 
the sisters entered the house. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BOSS TISHY REPENTS. 

TiSHY did not appear at breakfast next morning, and Mr. 
Trefusis thought her absence natural enough in her new 
rdle of fashionable lady ; but when on their setting out for 
church she was still invisible, he looked displeased, and after 
waiting a Uttle while, set out without her. 

Now, the truth was, that Tishy's eyes were red, and it 
would never do for the beauty of the family (and with her 
high prospects, too) to be seen in church displaying two 
such flags of woe ; so that by her own wish, and to Cynthia's 
secret delight, Miss Tishy remained at home. When they 
were all gone, she came downstairs, and went from one room 
to the other, more saddened by the shabbiness around, than 
she had been vexed by it before she went to Mrs. Tran- 
some; and when she came to Cynthia's chair and work- 
basket, she sat down, and began to cry again. 

The girl was proud at heart, and she had come home 
smarting all over at Guy's neglect of her — a neglect that 
seemed so much the harder to bear here, where her real 
lover had so ardently wooed her, and where she had loved 
him, and loved him stilL 

When Guy had accepted his position as her future 
husband, he had started with excellent intentions of doing 
his duty by her in that capacity ; but, unfortunately, he was 
not equal to carrying them out, and only ten days after his 
return to England, left it again on a yachting expedition 
with an old friend. 

But first he fixed the wedding-day for June, grimly 
promising Mrs. Transome that he would not be late for it, 
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even though she might not see him till they met in the 
churcL 

When he wished Tishy good-bye, she asked him if he 
were going to see the woman he loved ; to which he replied 
that it was possible, but she need not be uneasy as to his 
return, since that lady had a far nicer sense of honour than 
Tishy had any idea of. 

* You are giving me leave to flirt, and I will,' said Tishy, 
in a rage. 

*Do,' said Guy, who was rapidly losing his manners 
under the stress of his mental sufferings, and who looked ill 
enough to justify his yachting enterprise. 

* I will,' cried Tishy, tearfully ; * and I will begin with 
Bobbie.' 

* 1 wish you would end with him,' said Guy, turning on 
his heel, and leaving her ; and that was all the farewell she 
got from him. 

For a while, ambition, wrong-headed pride, and the love 
of finery, stayed the hunger of poor Tishy's heart, and she 
drank in admiration thirstily, and drew a keen delight out 
of the luxuries and pleasures with which, for the first time 
in her life, she was surrounded. 

But grandeur may pall as easily as poverty : one may 
grow as weary in soul among perfect surroundings as among 
sordid ones ; and when Tishy found out (as she very quickly 
did) that she was courted and followed, not because of her 
beauty or charm of manner, but because she was Mrs. 
Transome's niece, and the future Countess of Thor, then 
the homage that she received ceased to please her, and the 
very beauty that might attract admirers, but won no love, 
became less precious to her than when in Bobbie's eyes she 
had read her every charm. She had tasted enough triumphs 
already to make her indifferent to those more brilliant ones 
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that awaited her in the season that approached, and in the 
short two months when everybody was supposed to be out 
of town, had anticipated most of those pleasures that in a 
wider area only would come within her reach. 

Some women might have taken a scornful pride in own- 
ing the most fashionable as well as the richest ^nc^ of the 
year, who achieved celebrity where others of his ilk failed, 
and promised to become the most conspicuous husband-elect 
of the season — ^by his absence. She had been gallant 
enough not to wince when she was commiserated with on 
the score of Lord Thorns absence, enforced through illness, 
but her soul had not yet stooped to lies ; so that when polite 
inquiries were made as to his increased health, she simply 
said, * I don^t know.' 

Clearly there was no finesse, nor the makings of a real 
heartless fine lady, about the fair Tishy, and men of fashion 
sighed for the loss of another Lady Teazle ; and men of 
heart and discernment admired her more than ever, con- 
vinced that there was some lover in the background. She 
was shrewd, as most Devonshire women are, and measured 
her beauty (which was all she had got, unless her heart 
went with what anatomically was a whole) by its results, 
and found nothing to compensate her for that true, strong 
throb of nature and sympathy with Bobbie that had made 
his love meat and drink, warmth and shelter, to her in the 
days before ambition blinded her, and duty to her family 
egged on her steps to a half-willing sacrifice. 

Half- willing, for she had thought then that the new lover 
wooed her for his own sake, and it was only later that wjth 
shame she had learned it was for hers. 

Her proud, honest spirit rebelled against being the wife 
of any man on sufferance, taken or left as he pleased ; bear- 
ing his name, yet for ever apart from the congenial com- 
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panionship that at home she had yalued, and now prof onndly 
missed. 

Probably her mind was not well regulated, and her im- 
pulses were too healthy for an artificial life to content her, 
or she would have married Guy thankfully, reared up a 
large family, enriched her own, and never looked beyond 
her daily duties in search of satisfaction. But on these 
Devonshire moors souls are sometimes himgry, if bodies are 
strong. 

Better to be the queen of a gipsy hearth, than the 
despised guest at the board of a palace ; and this fact Tishy 
had thoroughly mastered as she went to the schoolroom 
window and looked out. How she had longed for a sight 
of that familiar scene, but been too proud to show such a 
desire in her rare letters ; for Cynthia's were rarer yet, and 
the boys' messages more and more cold, whilst those of her 
father had ceased altogether ! 

She would not confess to the failure of her new life to 
make her happy, to the humiliation that in her secret soul 
her engagement to Guy cost her, to the passionate longing 
for her lost lover that rose stronger in her each day ; but 
when Cynthia's simple, abrupt letter, written from the veiy 
heart, reached her, she had put Mrs. Transome by — and 
come. 

Five days in which to lay down the false, artificial life of 
society, and live a natural, healthy one ; five days in which 
(and here she trembled like a burnt child within reach of 
fire), if Bobbie appeared, it was a thousand chances to one 
if she did not throw up everything for the one good that 
was a necessity to her — love. 

She felt little real jealousy towards the woman whom 
Guy loved, but the insult to her beauty she felt keenly, 
and longed to avenge. 
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Yet if the Australian with whom he had fallen in love 
were like this nameless* daughter of John Trefusis whom 
Tishy found established at the family hearth, it was no 
wonder that she was forgotten ; for Tishy no more lied to 
her thoughts than her looking-glass, and knew that beside 
Sam's Sweetheart, neither here nor in the reception-room 
of an ambassador could she hold a candle to the aborigine. 

Supposing Bobbie should see her ? Tishy clasped both 
hands on her breast for the hundredth time at the thought, 
and adored Bobbie, and hated the stranger the more fiercely 
with each repetition of the thought For an hour she 
walked in the neglected garden that stretched to the right 
and back of the house — a garden that was all the sweeter, 
perhaps, since the hand of God had done so much for it, 
the hand of man so little. 

She thought of her father, now speaking to his people, 
and his face, as it had looked yesterday, brought her life of 
frivolity, ambition, and falsity before her more keenly than 
if she had heard every word of the sermon to which they 
were now hearkening. 

What riches could her sacrifice bring to a man who 
carried heaven in his heart, and peace upon his brow — to 
whom the richest gifts would be as mere dross, when once 
his simple wants were supplied ? 

His eyes rebuked her worldliness, his usually loving 
voice had grown cold to her ; would it not grow colder yet, 
when she had with scant honour reached the summit of 
her ambition ? She dropped her head down on the old 
sun-dial that pointed to half-past twelve, and wished that 
some new lover, not so poor as Bobbie, nor so rich as Guy, 
had chosen her for herself, so that she might have retired 
with him, covering her wounds with some semblance of 
honour. 
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Bat no such preserver had appeared beneath the ae^s of 
her engagement; all men might make love to, but none 
himself woo her, and not one bold or ardent aspirant 
to dispute Guy's right had yet appeared in the lists of 
Tishy's admirers. 

And to-day was Sunday. On Friday she would go back 
to the outwardly brilliant, miserably unsatisfying life; 
and in June there would be the laggard bridegroom, the 
troops of bridesmaids . . . and beyond them the life of 
husband and wife chained to one oar, and loathing each 
other for the enforced comradeship . . . and only that 
morning Cynthia had told her of how Bobbie had looked, 
and spoken, when he came back to claim her, and found- 
Guy. 

And he had been turned from Mrs. Transome's door like 
a beggar or a dog — and she herself had inflicted the crown- 
ing, the most deliberate, insult of all as she came out and 
rode away . . . but why she should grieve and sorrow so 
for a poor country gentleman's son I know not, save that 
true love will make a woiyian (and a man too) as unreason- 
ably passionate as a child that cries for the moon, and 
would clamber up and break his neck in trying to reach it, 
were there none to prevent him. ' 

Tishy had not thought very much that morning of Sam's 
Sweetheart, but somehow she thought again of Bobbie as 
the young party came in from church ; and while the boys 
kissed her, and condoled with her headache, the stranger 
stood apart, and coaxed a rabbit to her shoulder. 

* But where is father T said Tishy, looking roimd ; * and 
Cynthia V 

* He stopped to speak to a — a parishioner,' said Tom, 
averting his head to hide a blush ; * and Cjmthia stayed 
with him : they'll be here directly.' 
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They strolled about with her so happily after this, that, 
except by Sharer, Sam's Sweetheart was quite forgotten, 
but seemed content enough with her thoughts when dinner 
brought them together, Amos, with something of his old 
repressed look of suffering, heading the meal. 

The stranger watched him anxiously (while other eyes 
watched her), then, just as the flagging conversation at the 
table seemed about to die a natural death, she said : 

* Cousin, did you see that handsome young man in church, 
sitting just opposite us ? He looked so sad, and so 
miserable ; but he was no stranger, for some of the people 
stood up as he came through the aisle !' 

Her words exploded like a bomb. The boys looked at 
Tishy so apprehensively that she felt herself concerned, and 
listened for more, while Cynthia drew in her breath, and 
Amos thought of Guy, and meditated flight. 

* He was too young to have known father,' said the girl ; 
' but he looked at me so hard that I thought he must have 
seen and spoken to me somewhere — perhaps in the ship 
coming home — and he was angry because I had forgotten 
him ! Do you know his name V she added, fixing her 
beautiful eyes on Amos's face, 'for perhaps I shall remember 
it — and I should like to speak to him 1' 

Cynthia had only half trusted Amos that morning, and 
was to be betrayed, as all half-hearted people are. 

* His name, my dear V said Amos — sorry for Tishy, but 
supposing her to stand in her ambition as firm as he stood 
in his duty — * his name is Robert Sands, — a very old friend 
of mine and the boys. I think they call him Bobbie.' 

And in the silence that followed, the father retreated. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

CINDERS AND TISHY. 

* Cinders,' cried Tishy, when the two girls were alone, 
' you have deceived me — ^you knew that he was here, and 
you made me cry, and kept me away from church on 
pmrpose/ 

* No,' said Cynthia, truthfully enough, ' I did not know 
it ; but even if I had, where would have been the good of 
your seeing him ? It would only have made you miserable; 
for you say yourself he wouldn't speak to you.' 

* Can he have heard that I was coming home V said Tishy, 
her cheeks rose-red with excitement, her whole body trem- 
bling as she stood. 

* No,' said Cynthia ; * for if he had, I am sure he would 
have stayed away. I could see by the way he spoke 
to me and father that he had not the least idea of yoiu* 
being here. He only arrived late last night, and he is going 
away again to-morrow.' 

* To-morrow !' echoed Tishy, blankly, her arms falling to 
her sides, and all the colour fading out of her face ; * but, 
perhaps — ^you know he and the boys are such friends — he 
might .... by chance .... come over to see them this 
afternoon f 

* He was coming,' said Cynthia, ^ but I begged him not 
to. I even left father, and ran back to make sure that 
he would not ; and told him we were all going to afternoon 
service at West Tor with father, and to have tea afterwards 
at the farm, so that we should not be home till nearly mid- 
night !' 

* Cynthia,' cried Tishy, lifting her grand arms above her 
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head with a gesture that would not have disgraced Mrs. 
Siddons, ' I hate you !' and then she fell down in a heap, 
and cried as if her heart would hreak. 

* Why V said Cjmthia, cruelly. * You don't mean to 
marry him, and he won't marry you ; so what would be the 
use of his coming over here just to walk back again V 

' He could not have refused to shake hands with me^ — to 
speak to me,' cried poor Tishy between her heavy sobs ; 
' it could have hurt nobody, and it would have eased this 
dreadful pain here/* and she pressed both hands to her 
heart 

'Would it?' said Cynthia, sitting down opposite her 
sister, and hardening herself to play out the part she had 
resolved upon ; ' I think it would have ached worse. If 
the mere thought of seeing him upsets you so, what would 
it be if you ever met him, and perhaps he was kind ? You 
can't eat your cake and have it ; and as you won't give up 
Guy, you must give up Bobbie.' 

Tishy pushed her beautiful, rich hair back, and got up 
from the floor. 

* He would not marry me even if I asked him now,' she 
said, ' and I can't do it. I do value the things that Guy 
can give me, and it is dreadful to be so very poor — even 
Bobbie's love might wear out after a bit !' 

* Unless it has worn out already,' said Cynthia, drily ; 
* he never took his eyes off Sam's Sweetheart all church- 
time, and he doesn't look in the least like wearing the 
willow.' 

* He cut me, you know,' said poor Tishy ; ' and the boys 
said that looked like love . . . and I had on such a 
lovely gown, and all the men were running after me that 
night' 

'Perhaps he thought you too fine a lady to speak to 
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him,' said Cynthia, as, at the thought of her triumph, Tishy 
dried her eyes, and looked a shade less foriom; 'but promise 
me one thing ' — and Cynthia came up to her sister, and leant 
her cheek against the giri's wet one — * that you won't send 
or write to Bobbie, or in any way try to let him know that 
you are here.' 

Tishy drew herself quickly and proudly away from the 
caress, and her blue eyes flashed. 

' The Trefusis women do not beg favours of unwilling 
lovers,' she said, haughtily, as she turned to the door; 
* and I think you are very unkind, and I shall never lo — ove 
you so much again,' she added, with a sob, as she went out; 
but as she ran upstairs she said to herself, ' who knows but 
that by accident, or through a servant, he may find out 
that I am here V 

But all that afternoon and evening her heart throbbed 
and waited in vain — in vain she stole out to the wicket- 
gate in the darkness, and stood there with her body all 
one tremble of longing for the sound of his step, the 
touch of his hand, frightened at herself, at the over- 
mastering love that had slept awhile, but to awaken like a 
giant refreshed ; then the stars came out, the quiet night 
fell, but hither came not Bobbie that night, nor would he 
have come had he known who it was that stood there 
awaiting him. 

****** 

As Tishy sat by the open window of her bedroom later, 
a gentle knock came at the door, and supposing it to be 
Cynthia (with whom she was still angry), she said * Come 
in,' coldly, and without looking round as some one entered. 
The only light in the room came from the stars, but there 
was enough by which to see each other's faces, as, turning 
at last, Tishy saw that not Cynthia, but Sam's Sweetheart 
was beside her. 
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*May I stay a Kttle while with you?' said the girl, gently; 
* we have hardly spoken to each other yet, and in the day 
all your time will be taken up with Cjmthia and the 
boys.' 

* Yes,' said Tishy, in a voice that was not cold, only in- 
different, * you may sit down. We have hardly spoken to 
each other, as you say.' 

She had been too intensely preoccupied with herself to 
more than occasionally notice, and then only slightingly or 
jealously, the stranger, whose presence in the family was at 
once an anomaly and a riddle, that she had not troubled 
herself to try and puzzle out 

She was glad that her eyes were just then dry, and that 
in the dim light her tear-stained looks might escape detec- 
tion ; but she wondered what the girl wanted to say to her 
at that time of night, and surely she would not have the 
impertinence to speak to her about Bobbia 

Cjmthia had neither written to, nor told her of the girl's 
curiosity about Guy and herself ; while as to the fable about 
John Trefusis' marriage, that was not worth setting down 
either. 

* Cousin,' said the girl, and Tishy started, * I have wished 
to see you so much, and you will be going away again so 
soon.' 

* Yes,' said Tishy, coldly, and with no small wonder as 
to what this was leading to. 

* Perhaps they will have told you,' said the young stranger, 

* about my father, and of how I came here because he bade 
me come, and I had to do my duty.' 

* No,' said Tishy, looking up at the sky and thinking of 
Bobbie ; * Cjmthia wrote me that you were here — and — 
and your name,' added Tishy, unconscious of sarcasm; 

* but what duty could have brought you over here V she 
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added, with a little faint curiosity in her voice : ' duty to 
whom V 

*To Guy Trefusis/ said Yimtha, wondering if all 
Englishwomen were as cold and unsympathetic as these 
two sisters. 

* And what has Guy Trefusis to do with you?' said Tishy, 
more coldly than ever, and with a faint jealousy wakening 
in her mind. 

'Nothing,' said the stranger. 'Probably he does not 
know of my existence ; but my father made me promise to 
come to England, and see if his heir was acting as a faithful 
steward to his inheritance.' 

'And if not?' said Tishy, scornfully, and with rising 
anger at the young interloper's coolness. 

' That is my own affair,' said Sam's Sweetheart, with a 
pride that more than equalled Tishy's. 

' And did you come here to-night to question me as to the 
moral powers, and business capacities, of my future hus- 
band V said Tishy, with angry eyes. 

' Is he your future husband V said the girl, mournfully ; 
' then I am sorry — and you are throwing away your life's 
happiness — for love is best.' 

Something in her voice reached Tishy's heart ; she looked 
up, and by the faint light saw slow, heavy tears falling 
down the girl's cheeks. Here was trouble too, and heart- 
ache, all for love, and Tishy felt drawn to one who was per- 
chance suffering as keenly as herself. 

' I saw your lover in church, this morning,' went on the 
girl, her voice steady through her tears ; ' but I did not 
know who he was, till the boys told me this afternoon. I 
knew that he was not happy, and in his eyes was a 

look * she paused, but Tishy knew that such a look this 

girl had seen in the eyes of some lover of her own ; ' and 
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he is more than handsome, and surely no one could throw 
such a heart away, for if you loved him, no other could 
"bring you so much pure happiness.' 

'Why do you plead for him]' cried Tishy, struggling 
against the girl's influence, yet feeling irresistibly drawn to 
her. 

* Because you are too good to throw your life away for 
an idea^' said Sam's Sweetheart; *you are no fine lady 
who could live without love ; and you never loved the heir. 
And love begets love, and if you married him, you would 
be always thinking of your lover.' Here the girl covered 
her face with a passionate gesture of despair, as if she had 
lived through such an agony, but failed to overcome it; 
* and your father and those who love you here would be 
wretched to see you suffer, and so no one would be happy 
in the end.' 

Tishy saw that gesture, and felt herself in the presence 
of a sorrow greater than her own. She forgot her jealousy 
of the girl'8 beauty, forgot even Bobbie, as she said, in- 
voluntarily : 

* You have lost him — he is dead V 

' He is dead to me,' said the girl ; and then the two looked 
at one another, and their arms went round each other's 
necks, and from that moment, both being so generous of 
soul and heart, there was perfect friendship and trust 
between them. 

* But he is going away,' said Tishy, in a whisper ; * he is 
angry with me, and he is so poor.' 

* Does money mend broken hearts V said the girl, in her 
hopeless voice ; * he is only angry with you, and there is 
no bar between you that you cannot leap. He is not dead, 
or dishonoured, or married.' 

Tishy thought she knew the girl's story, as the last words 

27 
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escaped her lips, but stilly possessed by her own troubles, 
put aside inquiry to a more convenient season. 

*I cannot send to him, you know,' she said, *and to- 
morrow he will be gone.' 

' But he will come back,' said Sam's Sweetheart ; ' and 
when he finds that you have chosen between love and gold, 
he will love you all the better, and you will be happy.' 

Longer they talked, but it was all of Bobbie ; and morn- 
ing found one of the girls smiling in her sleep, and the 
other looking out with aching eyes at a future that held 
neither hope, nor happiness, nor love. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

BOBBIE AND TISHY. 

Now, on Saturday morning, breakfast was hardly over and 
the vicar departed, before the boys pounced on Sam's Sweet- 
heart, and hustled her out of the room and out of sight ; 
nor were any of them seen again by Tishy that day, as 
shall hereafter be showa She felt aggrieved at this whole- 
sale desertion of her, especially as she had intended to 
spend the morning with her new friend ; and, not having 
yet forgiven Cynthia, she went out presently by herself to 
the half kitchen, half flower-garden, that stretched out far 
behind the unbeautiful little house in which she was bom. 

But here in spring and summer were pleasant sights, and 
smells, and sounds, and as she went picking a bud here, 
and smelling a young leaf there, she drew the warm breath 
of the April morning into her very soul, and thought of the 
crowded rooms, the tainted atmosphere, that even in palaces 
is breathed by those who dwell in great cities. 
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She came at last to the low wall that divided the tangled 
garden from the meadow, and leaning her arms upon it, 
looked abroad. 

Had she ever been away ? she wondered, as she gazed on 
the familiar scene, then looked down at the pink cotton 
that covered her arms and bosom, the very gown that 
she had stitched last year as fellow to Cynthia's, and 
worn with such a heavy heart inside it for the sake of 
Bobbie. . 

She had found it that morning when she woke, laid out 
neatly on the chair by her bed ; and with some wonder at 
herself, she had put it on, surprised to find how easily it 
fitted her, just as if her body should shrink or grow big 
with her soul, poor Tishy ! 

How little she was to anyone living, she thought, to her 
father, to the boys, and Cynthia ! Even the stranger left 
her without a word, after the close confidence of their talk 
the night before ; while as to Guy . . . 

She had tied a handkerchief over her head when she 
came out, so that her splendid hair was hidden ; her figure 
might have been Cynthia's in the ill-made gown that 
travestied its beauties, and some one who came quickly out 
of the house, and approached her, never doubted that she 
was Cynthia^ and wondered what her business with him 
could be. 

* Do not come and see us this afternoon or evening, for 
we shall not be at home,' she had said ; ' but come to me 
in the kitchen garden at ten o'clock to-morrow morning.' 

He had promised mechanically, thinking there would be 
just time to catch his train afterwards ; and he had always 
liked her, poor Cinders ! and she had been the best goose- 
berry in the world. 

Tishy did not move as footsteps dulled by moss ap- 

27—2 
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proached. It was her sister, no doubt, and she was out of 
heart with her, and wanted none of her company. 

* Cjmthia !' said a voice close by, and the girl trembled 
in every limb, and dared not turn, while two heads in a 
distant window nodded together in the violence of their 
excitement, ^ it is ten o'clock, and I am here. Is anything 
the matter with her T he added, fiercely, and snatching her 
arm from the wall, turned her round to face him. 

* Do not beat a woman, even with a flower,' says Mahomet ; 
and Bobbie felt himself a brute, and that he had hurt her, 
when, with one arm across her face, and so hiding it, a sob 
broke from the girl's breast To a woman's ear it would 
have suggested relief or joy, to the man's it only spoke 
pain. 

* Why did you tell me to come,' he said, more quietly, 
* unless she is in trouble ? And that is not likely — if you 
had seen her as I saw her, less than three weeks ago, 
beautiful in spite of being dressed to death, but with no 
thought for her past lover, or dread of her future responsi- 
bilities — by heaven ! it was sickening !' 

The girPs head had dropped forward on her arm, but the 
bright hair showed on her temples, and Bobbie touched it 
familiarly, yet wistfully, as for old acquaintance' sake ; then 
said, with that mirth whose echo is sadness : 

* Has she sent you down some of her fine-lady washes. 
Cinders, and is she dyeing you to find an excuse for herself f 

Then such a sob as Cynthia's heart and lungs could not 
have compassed broke from the girl, and her arm dropped, 
leaving the two face to face with each other. 

For a few seconds he looked at her petrified, then he 
raised his hat, and turned as one in the act of departing. 

* I had an appointment with your sister for ten o'clock,' 
he said, coldly, * and your servant said that I should find 
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ber here ; pray excuse my mistake ;' and the next moment 
there was visihle to Tishy that most hateful sight on earth 
to one who truly loves him — her lover's hack But he had 
not gone six steps when a low cry followed him. 

His pulses were heating as madly as hers. He turned in 
spite of himself, and saw her, his sweetheart, his Letty, in 
her old cotton gown, her cheeks pale, hut with the love- 
light in her eyes that Guy had never kindled ; and taking 
two steps to his one as she advanced, what wonder if a 
gentle collision ensued, in which the girl's arms clung for 
safety closer than the man's ? 

* Oh, Bohbie !' she said, with that simplicity of love which 
knows nothing of eloquence, * I do love you so !' 

His j&rst thrill of joy at the mere sight of her was over. 
Even with her arms around him, Bobbie's jealous soul foimd 
time to think, and steel his heart against her. 

* I know I have been wicked to you,' she said, her tear- 
stained cheek pressed to his coat-sleeve ; * but I love you, 
and if we had only got enough to buy food and lodging 
decently, I would ask you to marry me, and take me away 
to-morrow 1' 

'Food and lodging,' he thought; 'would not his inheri- 
tance buy that f for of course she knew of it, and that was 
why she and her love for him had come back, and Gjmthia 
had contrived the plot to bring them together, and the very 
maid-of-all-work yonder in the window was laughing at him 
.... no doubt Letty had been deserted by Guy, or a new 
heir had been discovered, and she had come back to him 
for any reason but that of pure love. 

* Letty,' he said, and oh, how sweet the name soimded 
from his lips ! * you have thrown me over twice, and now 
you would like to make a fool of me again ; but you shall 
not do it ;' and he unloosed her arms, which fell to her sides 
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heavily, while her head sank on her breast, and her cheeks 
went white as snow. He had turned to go without glancing 
at her, but paused irresolute, and looked, and surely the 
agony of her face might have touched any man's heart, 
most of all the one that so passionately loved her. 

* Good-bye, Letty,' he said, and would have touched her 
hand, but she drew it away, and when she lifted her head 
there were no tears in her eyes, and she said coldly and 
proudly : 

* Good-bye; and will you please try and forget that I 
offered myself to you, and that you refused me ? I would 
have shared your poverty, lived with you as poorly and 
worryingly as we live here ; would have given up all that my 
marriage with Lord Thor would have brought me, aJid a 
woman cannot do more than that to prove her love, and the 
man who doubts it is no longer worthy of it. Go !' cried 
Tishy, without a tremble in her voice, * and never let me 
see your face again. I would not marry you now if you 
were as rich as Guy T 

Bobbie stood transfixed. Was this acting ? If so, how 
well she did it, and how lovely she looked in her pride and 
pallor ! He snatched her hand, and held it so fast that she 
could not have loosed it without a struggle, and said : 

* You have not heard Y 

Her eyes dilated with a sudden suspicion, fear, and ques- 
tion all in one, then she said quite calmly : 

* You are going to be married f 

' You have heard no news of me whatever f he went on 
without answering her, while his eager, jealous eyes searched 
her face ; * the boys and Cynthia have told you nothing 
about my affairs, of love or money V 

* They told me nothing,' said the girl, wearily ; * I did not 
expect to see you hei-e, and Cynthia has been telling stories 
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— ^but, pray, sir,' she added, trying to withdraw her hand, 
* do not detain any longer a lady whose suit you have just 
rejected !' 

She had thrown her head back, and there was no love- 
light in her eyes now. As she looked at him, the colour 
had come back to her lips and cheeks, for she had acted 
nobly according to her lights ; and nobly, indeed, she now 
shone in her lover's eyes, as, at last understanding, he caught 
her in his arms, and kissed her passionately. 

* How dare you f she cried, putting out her whole strength 
to free herself, and feeling that she hated him ; but he only 
held her the faster, and kissed her the more, with the heart- 
hunger of over a year pressing upon him. 

*Letty, Letty, Letty!' he said, and at his voice she 
ceased to struggle, feeling vaguely that her ship had come 
into harbour, and that the last half-hour had been only an 
ugly dream, and pride was good, but love Was better. As 
he held her from him for a moment, their eyes met, and 
then their arms went round each other ; for between them 
was that deep true love that, howsoever they might fall 
out^ howsoever suflfer, there was no trouble or smart on 
earth that might not be healed so their hearts beat 
together. 

* But are you going to be married, Bobbie V whispered 
the girl presently, 

* Yes,' said Bobbie, * I'm going to marry you.' 

* When Y she said, thinking of Guy. 

* Next week' 

And then he told her his great, good news. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SCORXER SCORNED. 

* The boys are not coining home to-dinner to-day f said 
Amos, when he found only Cynthia in the dining-room at 
half-past one ; ' and where is Tishy V he added, looking 
round. 

Cjmthia put her finger on her lip, and leading her father 
to a side window that gave on the kitchen garden, looked 
out. 

A young man and a girl were standing among the goose- 
berry-bushes, looking as if each found the other the most 
beautiful object in creation, and, indeed, the sun never 
shone on a happier, handsomer pak. 

* My dear,' said Amos, nervously, * that young man looks 
to me like Bobbie Sands ; and what can he have to say to 
Tishy among the gooseberry-bushes V 

* A great deal,' said Cjnitbia, putting her hands behind 
her back, and showing a pretty colour in the face she turned 
upon Amos; *they are going to make each other happy, 
father, and us too — and Guy into the bargain.* 

'But this is very premature, my dear,' said Amos, in a 
tone of rebuke ; * it is not at all proper . behaviour to 
Guy, and I cannot possibly recognise such fast-and-loose 
conduct. I suppose this young man will be coming in 
presently, and I do not wish to be impleasant, so you can 
send me some bread and cheese to the study. When Guy 
formally releases your sister, then there will be time enough 
to talk of entering into an engagement with this young 
man. There is to me something indecent in rushing out of 
one engagement and into another at a moment's notice in 
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bills way ; and I fear she is making herself cheap, and that 
is a pity. I am not pleased with Tishy, my dear, not 
pleased j' and so saying, the Eev. Amos retired. 

Perhaps his absence did not greatly check the joyousness 
of the trio who presently sat down to the frugal board, 
lYhile the tale of Bobbie's good luck furnished more satis- 
faction than the finest meats and wines in the world. Amos 
in body sat apart, but in his secret heart he was glad of the 
news, though not as to its mode of accomplishment, and 
once or twice he smiled when the sound of those young, 
distant voices reached him, but was a little surprised when 
presently, after a knock, his door opened to admit Bobbie. 

The young man came humbly enough, and told how 
accident alone had brought about his happiness that morn- 
ing, upon which Amos relented somewhat, but refused to 
recognise any engagement between the young people till 
Guy Tref usis had released her from her promisa Till then 
Bobbie must not meet Tishy, either openly or privately, 
nor should there be any engagement between them. 

* But, sir,' cried Bobbie, whose face had lengthened with 
each word, * she doesn't even know where he is ; as likely as 
not she won't even get a line from him, or see him between 
this and the wedding-day — when she won't be there,' added 
Bobbie, savagely, * for I'll run away with her myself first !' 

* I did not know he was so careless and neglectful a lover,' 
said Amos, with troubled looks ; * I never desired the mar- 
riage ; but she has given him her promise, and he alone can 
give it her back' 

Bobbie stood downcast — ^he had entered all flushed with 
happiness, as ddbormair and handsome a young man as 
woman's eye could desire ; but the prospect of waiting three 
months for Tishy's lagging bridegroom was more than even 
love could endure. 
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' Did you woo your wife like that, sir V he burst out, 
suddenly ; * do you think a man deserves any consideration 
from a lady's hands, when he treats her as Lord Thor has 
treated your daughter V 

*Tishy's mother was not ambitious,* said Amos, gravely; 
* she made up her mind for once and all when she de- 
liberately chose a life of poverty by my side. Had her 
daughter been equally steadfast, she would have no need 
to complain of the conduct of a man who must have known 
for what reason she accepted him.' 

Bobbie looked round the room — perhaps for the first 
time he realized what Letty had voluntarily given up when 
she offered to share the poverty that she believed almost 
equal to this. 

'Thank God,' said the young man, heartily, 'that she 
may now have love and a competence too — and I'll wait 
three months for her, sir, as I would wait ten years ; but if 
he comes home before the time's up, I shall tell him he can 
take a back seat, for she is going to marry me, and you 
shall many me to her next day, sir, by special license,' 

Amos looked at the impetuous young man, and sighed. 
It seemed so long ago that he was almost as young, and 
nearly as impetuous. He went to the window that looked 
out on the moor, remembering how his wife and he had 
stood there together on the evening of their home-coming, 
the chilly outlook, the bare room, beautiful to them because 
of the joy in their hearts. 

*I may go to her, sir ?' said Bobbie; *she is expecting 
me, and I am sure did not anticipate your opposition. I 
cannot come here again in defiance of your commands, but 
no doubt we shall meet in town ;' and the young man bowed, 
and retired. 

* There is no keeping young lovers apart,' thought poor 
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Amos ; * a brick wall is nothing to them — they will drill a 
Iiole through it, and talk to one another — but Guy is re- 
miss, very remiss ; he has conspicuously failed in his duty 
"towards my daughter.' 

And then (having perfonned his own by Bobbie) he put 
on his hat and coat and went out by the front door, not 
knowing the wonderful events that were just then happen- 
ing in the kitchen garden. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

For that day was to be one of surprises, and hardly had 
Bobbie entered the study, and Tishy hugged her sister, then 
flown off to the garden to muse on her happiness, and await 
her lover, when Cynthia heard a man's firm tread cross the 
hall-door threshold, and come straight on to the room where 
she was. 

It could not be one of the boys, and yet no stranger 
would enter in that way ; but when the door opened, she 
found herself face to face with Guy Tref usis. 

* Guy 1' she exclaimed, and started back, while her breath 
came quickly ; * we did not expect you — we ' 

*I suppose not,' he said, taking her cold hand; 'but 
when I got to Mrs. Transome's house last night, the servants 
told me I should find her here. So I came on at once — 
like an eager lover,' he added, laughing harshly and bitterly 
to himseli 

An eager lover ! Ay, he looked that, if a man expects to 
find death, not love, at his journey's end; if he hurries 
forward to meet no sweets from loving lips, no tender breast 
upon which to lay his aching head, but rather to embrace a 
cold spectre that stands between him and his heart's desire 
.... yet even as Cynthia's cheek paled to see the ravages 
that suffering had wrought in him, she saw happiness for 
him far beyond, and spoke. 
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'Yoa would like to see Ushy/ she said, 'she is out 
there in the garden f and she pointed through the window 
to where her sister was dimly visible, her back towards th^ 
her arms leaning on the low garden walL 

He went without another word, and Cynthia's heart went 
with him, as with clasped hands she stood stock-still, pray- 
ing that Bobbie's interview with her father might not be 
over for a few minutes yet. 

Tishy heard those manly steps approaching, and a smile 
stole round her lips. For a moment she shut her eyes, 
thinking of the change in her fortunes that had come since 
she had last heard them. Then, half-turning, and with arms 
outstretched, said in that voice of love that knows no 
imitation : 

* Oh, my darling, what a long time you have been !' 
Guy recoiled like a man who has got bis death-blow, and 

Tishy recoiled too, so that she bumped against the garden 
wall, and as nearly as possible went over it backwards. 

Then she put her hand before her face — ^perhaps to hide 
its redness, or its joy, or its tears — ^how could he tell ? 

' Tishy,' he said, abruptly, and she thought how harsh 
his voice was, and how sweet the one that said * Letty ;* 
and Guy, catching that exquisite look of happiness on her 
half-hidden lips, faltered, then forced himself to go on, 'I 
have come here to-day to make a last earnest attempt to 
persuade you to end an engagement that can only end in 
the misery of us botL Will you be generous, and give me 
back my freedom V 

* What would you do with it V said Tishy, taking away 
her hand and looking up, the mirth of the April morning 
in her eyes, and dancing in the dimples and curves of her 
lovely, joyous face. 

' I should go and find the woman I love, and marry her.' 
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* Well, go then,' said Tishy, jumping up briskly ; *but — 
but you heard what I called you just now V Here she 
turned her back on him, and her body became gradually 
shaken by what must surely be sobs ; * can you — can you, 
with a clear conscience, go to make her so happy, and leave 
me so — so miserable V 

* Good God r cried Guy, in heartfelt misery ; * my poor 
girl, you don't mean to say — to say, that you — ^you love 
mef 

* Haven't you done everything to — to make me love you V 
said Tishy, with heaving shoulders turned upon him. * Could 
your de — devotion and attention and — and loving letters in 
your absence fail to win my heart ? I should be ungrateful 
indeed if I did not tru — truly love you !' 

For a moment Guy stood aghast; then he burst out 
laughing. 

* It's all very well for you to joke,' said Tishy, in a voice 
that trembled ; * I've given you leave to go to her, but pray 
what is going to become of me V 

' I will settle ten thousand a year on you if you like,' said 
Guy, eagerly ; * and then you can be happy with that good- 
looking young fellow I saw here in January ; for as to 
your being in love with me — why, the idea is ridiculous I' 

* Very,' said a voice behind them, and both man and girl 
turned to see Bobbie in the path ; * I never believed it my- 
self — and the fact is. Miss Trefusis and I settled only this 
morning to get married as soon as possible.' 

In that moment of blessed relief which opened out 
to him a vista of heaven beyond, Guy put his arm round 
Tishy's neck, and kissed her with all his heart. 

* Sir r cried Bobbie, furiously. 

* Don't be angry,' cried Tishy, running to Bobbie and 
taking his hand; *he never did it before — at least hardly 
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ever — and he never will again, unless you give him leave,' 
she added, as she smoothed her cheek against Bobbie's hand. 
For a moment the two men looked at each other ; then, 
simultaneously, their hands went out and met in a close 
grip, and from that moment to their death they were loyal 
and true friends ; and in time Tishy grew to love Guy as if 
he had been her brother. But that ten thousand a year 
was never settled upon her, though Guy consoled himself 
with hopes that he might some day be a godfather. 



CHAPTER XV. 

' Eveiy man think on his true love, 
And mark him to the Trinitie : 
For to God I make my avow, 
This day I will not flee.' 

Guy went out to the moor with pulses throbbing and blood 
on fire, with the knowledge that with no dishonour to him- 
self, no wrong done to Tishy, he was free. 

He walked like a man intoxicated for above a mile, then * 
threw himself face downwards on the moor, and gave him- 
self up to the passionate joy that so overflowed his soul 
as to leave no room for a single doubt or fear as to the 
futura .... Already in imagination he had overtaken 
the slender, lovely shape that during the past months he 
had, waking and sleeping, pursued with his thoughts, and 
now she was in his arms, he felt the very touch of her 
velvet mouth, the cling of her arms, her haunting blue eyes 
met his, and aloud he cried with all the passion of a strong 
man's hungry heart : 

' Yuntha ! . . . . Yuntha !....' 

How oft^n had they not gone tottering and trembling 
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along the forest path, hand in hand, body yearning to body, 
yet not daring to look at one another, lest wild words should 
leap up, or, the barriers of speech once broken down, they 
should be swept away by the torrent of love that each held 
in check ! how often had they sighed and turned back to 
the Bush when nearing Bathurst, feeling that they mvst not, 
could not part ! . . . 

For months the approach of a certain miserable day had 
haunted him ; but now his heart leaped up as he thought 
of the one that should be, with the flame of the Southern 
Cross for the bridal torch, with the green forest for their 
couch, and the whisper of the west wind for lullaby, and 
the fragrance of the night-lilac in their nostrils . . . but 
of how the marriage-knot was first to be tied, Guy did not 
trouble himself to think, since his mind had not yet 
even glanced at the possibility that he might not be able to 
find her. What would she say to him ? How would she 
look 1 Would her beauty have worn away with watching 
and waiting for him, as his had by longing 1 She who 
had so dimmed all others in his eyes, that while he could 
say: 

* I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair ; 
I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 
I hear her charm the air,' 

he could also remember the least of her beauties by the 
failures of other women — this savage who had not needed 
to live in the time of Ovid to smile gracefully, while no 
Athenian woman of most studied gait and carriage could 
have walked with one half her grace. He thought of her 
with every breath he drew ; in the very faults and vices of 
those around him, her purity, bravery, and truth showed 
but the more conspicuously ; he compared her free beautiful 
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life with that of others, and felt himself sofibcate and die, 
in the impure atmosphere into which he found himself 
plunged. 

In that hrief period when he had stru^ed to do his 
duty by Tisby, and accompanied her more or less publicly, 
he had returned for a short time to that life which had 
long ago so sickened him, as to drive him by mere force of 
contrast into a country girl's arms. 

And her honesty had been only skin-deep ; and where 
was her conscience beside that of the savage, whose clear 
glance would have pierced all the shams and deceits of a 
world in which the wages of sin are success ? 

So that one day he had run away from his duty, with 
some wild thought of throwing it behind him, and, seeking 
Yuntha with a lie on his lips, tell her that he had returned 
free. 

But the thought only came as a maddening temptation 
and was quickly cast out ; but after months of miserable 
wandering he came to the resolve to once more throw him- 
self upon Tishy's mercy, and ask her for both their sakes to 
release him. 

For, would she not have tired by now of chiffons and the 
gratification of a hitherto dormant sense that has its parallel 
in that unconscious eating out of the hunger of past genera- 
tions in the alderman of to-day ? 

There were generations upon generations of ill-dressed 
female ancestors to be revenged in the person of Tishy, 
who seemed never to tire of selecting and trying on those 
combinations that were to make her, as Colonel de Carteret 
said, * By Gad, the finest woman about town.' 

But Guy thought he had already seen signs in her of dis- 
satisfaction with the life she led, when he so abruptly left 
her, so that it was not without some hope that he had 
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returned unexpectedly, and on going straight to Mrs. Tran- 
some, found that lady detained in town by a severe cold, 
and in a state of great indignation against Tishy. 

*Who knows what nonsense she may not leam down 
there V said Tishy*s aunt, feeling keenly the sting of her 
niece's ingratitude. * She may even meet with that objec- 
tionable young man !' 

Guy devoutly hoped she might, as he made his adieux, 
and left the house with more hope in his heart than he had 
brought to it. 

CHAPTER XVL 

AMOS AND GUY ARE AGREED. 

The Rev. Amos was detained abroad much later than usual 
that afternoon, and did not, indeed, reach home till past 
six, being met on the threshold (to his intense amazement) 
by Guy. Some wild idea that Bobbie had summoned his 
rival hither by electricity crossed Amos's mind, as he. shook 
hands with the young man, relieved to see him looking so 
bright and happy, albeit haggard, as one who has suffered 
much. 

* Perhaps you have heard,' said Amos, nervously, as they 
crossed the hall together, ' about Tishy, that she has changed 
her mind ' 

*!No,' said Guy, *not changed it, but only gone back to 
her original one. He is as good a fellow as ever lived, and 
I wish them happiness with all my soul.' 

* Dear me,' said Amos, as they entered the dining-room 
together, * this is all very fortunate ; and I shall be able to 
wish them happiness too, when they come in,' he added, 
with some shyness, as he looked through the window at 
the lovers* enamoured backs; *but where are the boys?' 

28 
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he added to Cynthia, who just entered ; * and where is my 
little Miss Sweetheart f 

' I told the boys they might stay out late,' said Cynthia, 
blushing guiltily, ' and perhaps they have gone farther than 
they intended ' (which was true enough, for in going so far 
afield, they had been betrayed into a most signal disaster). 

* Who is Miss Sweetheart V said Guy, as Cynthia poured 
out her father's tea. 

' Did not Tishy write to tell you V said Amos, looking as 
confounded as most people are at finding their joys and 
sorrows unknown to the world at large ; * it is quite a little 
history.' 

'She is an aborigine,' said Cynthia, as her father floundered 
painfully, and blushed ; and then she went away, leaving 
the two men together. 

' An aborigine !' said Guy, the colour leaping to his 
cheek; 'from what part of Australia does she comef 
and nearer than ever to his longing soul seemed Yuntha, 
now that he knew one of her kind actually dwelt beneath 
Amos's roof. 

* I don't know,' said Amos, setting down his cup ; * all I 
know is — that she is John Trefusis' daughter.' 

Guy started up — a weight seemed to roll from his 
shoulders, and Yuntha came nearer yet, as he cried : 

'John Trefusis married, after all — ^and this girl is his 
heiress V 

' She is an aborigine, cousin,' said Amos, gently, ^ and I 
believe marriages between her people and whites are not 
legal, even if performed, and we have no proof that any 
such ceremony took place.' 

' Then why is she here V said Guy, stopping short in his 
stride. 

' To see that you are doing your duty by the estates,' said 
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Amos, simply ; < it seems that he laid this charge on the 
child when he died, but when she has seen you, and fulfilled 
it ' (and here Amos's voice faltered), * she talks of going 
home.' 

* She will see me soon enough,' said Guy, carelessly, * and 
can go back with me if she likes, for I shall be starting for 
Australia in a few days, unless she would like to remain 
and nurse the estates for me. And why should there not 
be a coloured Countess of Thor V he added, looking keenly 
at Amos ; ' if she were good and beautiful, and made a 
man happy, why should the world despise her because she 
is a few shades behind the stupid pink and white of an 
Englishwoman V 

Perhaps Amos did not see this insult to his daughter's 
complexion, for he was thinking of Miss Sweetheart's clear, 
glowing skin, beside which an English brunette looked 
dark and cold, just as his own cheek was like parchment to 
her fairness. 

* I see no reason why she should not, cousin,' said Amos, 
blushing for his match-making thoughts, yet even more for 
the young man who seemed to have so swiftly arrived at a 
prudent decision ; ' but this young girl might pass for an 
Englishwoman, her skin is so clear and beautiful, and she 
has blue eyes, as all the Trefusises have.' 

* And if you could only see the girl I have in my mind,' 
cried Guy, striding about, and not listening to Amos ; ' so 
lovely, helpful, sweet — and honourable, too, in her dealings 
with other women beyond belief — Oh, sir ! there is not a 
white woman living to match her in purity, bravery, and 
truth !' 

Amos caught his breath, then said : 

* Your speech would sound like a fable, cousin, but that 
my little Sweetheart is just such another as you describe, 

28—2 
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and I blame myself for ever having thought ill of these 
savages, whom one must admire, not despise. And so you 
love one of these people 1' he added, and sighed. 

* Yes,' said Guy, for the first time showing some signs of 
shame ; * your daughter never loved me, and in Australia I 
met a young girl who saved my life, and whom I learned 
to love. I offered to remain there, and let those at home 
think me dead ; and she might have consented to this, had 
I not told her of Tishy.' 

Amos thought of Miss Sweetheart, and sighed again. 

* She sent me back to fulfil my promise,' said Guy, ' and 
I came here with the marriage-certificate in my pocket, but 
resolved to throw myself upon your daughter's mercy. She 
was not here, but in town she refused to release me — ^the 
rest of the story you know. And now I am free to go to 
her — to tell her I come without dishonour ; and were she 
ten thousand times browner than she is, I would bring her 
home, and place her at the head of my house.' 

Amos looked at the passionate young lover and nodded 
— he could understand all this frenzy for an aborigine, now 
that he had seen Miss Sweetheart 

* It seems to me that the young women out there are very 
excellently brought up,' said Amos, 'and might teach us 
fathers over here some sober lessons that it would be well 
for us to learn. Dearly as I love my own daughters, I 
cannot but see in them an absence of that spirit of sweet 
dutif ulness and generous self-sacrifice that guides each action 
and thought of our little Sweetheart' 

'I am impatient to see. her,' said Guy, for a moment 
putting aside the intoxicating sense of his own bliss ; ' but 
I must be leaving you &oon, sir, as I have some arrange, 
ments to make before leaving England early next week.' 

* To-morrow is Easter Sunday,' said Amos, gently ; ' stay 
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with us to-night, and over the Sabbath ; it will give you 
time to acquaint yourself with your new cousin, and she 
has desired greatly to see you.' 

* Ah !' said Guy, coming back from the window, * to be 
sure — she will want to cross-question me — and who knows,' 
he added, laughing, ' but that she may turn out to be the 
real heiress after all I And then, my dear, sweet, lovelyi 
precious girl '—and he threw out his arms as though to 
seize some one — * youll love me for myself, as I love you 
for yours — and I'll find you if I have to beat every mile of 
Bush, from one end of Australia to the other !' 

Amos looked at the young man in astonishment ; why, 
Bobbie was nothing to him, and he had never before seen 
his quiet, self-contained cousin in the least like this — his 
eyes flashing with light and love, his lips eager and laugh- 
ing as a schoolboy's, his whole bearing that of one who 
longs to be up and away, knowing that out yonder, true 
heart and eyes counted each moment till his return. 

As he gazed, Amos thought sadly of what a pair Guy 
and Sweetheart would have made ! It stnick him, too, as 
extraordinary that there should be two young girls, brought 
up among savages, each so duteous, well beloved, and lovely. 

* It is late for her to be abroad,' he said, approaching the 
window and looking out anxiously. 

The dusk was enfolding all, and in her cloak of grey had 
already hidden the lovers' figures ; a chill wind was blowing 
up from the moor, and Cynthia looked like a ghost as she 
stole from the gloom of the room behind them, to Amos's 
side. 

* Father,' she said, timidly, 'I am getting a little uneasy 
about the boys ; they have never been out so late as this 
before.' 

* And I am uneasy about your cousin,' said Amos, in a 
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tone of gentle rebuke ; * they are strong and hardy, bat it 
18 cold for a young girl who thinks only of wrapping np 
other people's bodies warmly, but never of her own.' 

Cynthia thoo^t of the boys' baskets that she had so 
recklessly filled with all the meat and food she conld lay 
hands on, and of how she had whispered to Siarer, * Stay 
oat as long as ever yon can, so as not to interfere with the 
lovers !' bnt now, seeing how early in the day things had 
settled themselves, she wished with all her sonl that she 
had moderated her commands. 

Bnt the night drew in, and the lovers had at last sought 
the house, which was empty of Guy, who had gone out to 
look for the missing party ; while Amos, faithful as ever to 
the duty that lay nearest to him, sat in his fireless study, 
writing in patient pain the conclusion to his £aster-Day 
sermon. Then he came out, and bestirred himself as no 
one had ever seen the parson stir himself before; but 
though many a lanthom danced like a Will-o'-the-wisp over 
the moors that night, they danced in vain to light the foot- 
steps of Amos's Sweetheart, and his five tall, bright lads. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

AMOS REPROACHES HIMSELF. 

When the £aster anthem rose that morning, Amos's congre- 
gation scarcely knew whether to marvel most at his troubled 
looks (he had not gone to bed that night) or at the absence 
of his whole family from the long narrow bench that they 
had so faithfully adorned for so many years. 

Those six beautiful young faces (counting Sweetheart in 
the room of Tishy) and Miss Cynthia's plain one, were pain- 
fully missed, and each neighbour looked at the one nearest, 
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and dark rumours of scarlet fever or wholesale murder 
flitted about the church as Amos went steadily through the 
service, and read his sermon as by rote, not once lifting the 
eyes that were wont to look their holiest at this gladdest, 
most beautiful festival of the year. . 

As he was sadly unrobing in the vestry, a knock came at 
the door, and a fanner of the neighbourhood came humbly ia 

'Parson,' he said, *no offence, I hope; but have your 
young gentlemen and the young lady gone away on a visit, 
or are they sick V 

' Th6y went out early yesterday for a walk,* said Amos, 
'and have not returned. They may have gone as far as 
Dartmoor, and so got entangled in its bogs, but they are 
being searched for. My young friend Mr. Sands, and Guy 
Trefusis, and several persons who have volunteered their 
services, are looking, and I shall join them myself as soon 
as afternoon service is over.' 

* Don't 'ee have no service this afternoon, parson !' cried 
the farmer, who had heard the break in Amos's voice ; ' I'll 
stand at t' door and send all the folks packing home when 
they comes ; and don't 'ee go and look for that young gell 
and the young gentlemen among the bogs — for you won't 
find 'em there, parson, as sure as I'm a man.' 

^ Please God,' said Amos, ' they may be safe, and perhaps 
I may find them at home on my return.' 

' Don't 'ee look to find that,' said the farmer, shaking his 
head; *but I think they're safe enough — ^too safe to get 
back to 'ee,' he added, and looking anxiously at Amos. 

The poor father's heart sank. Was worse to comel 
What harm could they have got into under Sweetheart's 
gentle guidance, these good, honest boys, who had never to 
his knowledge done a mean or dishonourable action in their 
lives ? 
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* Parson/ said the farmer, ' I think they're just in the 
lock-up at some outlandish place where they don't take no 
more count of the Trefusis' name than if it was Snooks ; 
but well just go to bail 'em out to-morrow morning, so don't 
take on about it — ^they'll only get a bit of a fright, and itTl 
do 'em no harm.' 

' My sons and their cousin in the lock-up V said Amos, 
half-frozen with horror ; * and what can they have been 
doing to deserve the imprisonment of — of malefactors V 

'It's just a bit of poaching, belike,' said the farmer, 
soothingly. * Lord ! didn't I see her snare my turkey with 
my own very eyes ; to be sure, he was taking a bit of a 
walk on the moor, and happen she thought he was wild ; 
and the clever way she did it, and to see her knock over 
hares and rabbits like ninepins, and bring down birds 
quicker with a bit of sharp wood than if ^he'd got a double- 
barrelled gun ; why, it's the most beautif ullest thing I ever 
saw in my life ; but unlawful, parson — unlawful !' 

Amos stood pale and stricken, remembering the hare and 
pheasant that he had eaten out of season, thinking them to be 
the gift of a man who could set even the game-laws at defianca 
I certainly did on one occasion eat some game that I 
believed to be a present,' said poor Amos ; * but I have seen 
none since ; what do they do with their — their thievings V 
he added, scorning to mince the word, even for his children, 
or for Sweetheart. 

'Eat 'em, parson, eat 'em!' said the farmer, briskly. 
'Why, don't you see your boys are twice the men they 
were three weeks ago ? Animal food was what they wanted 
(saving your pardon, parson), and animal food they^ve got 
lately, and small blame to them, and little harm enough 
she's done by just keeping down what in her country they 
looks upon as vermin.' 
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' But what makes you suppose they are locked up V said 
Amos, feeling that now he had got his punishment for every 
half-hour that the girl's sweetness and company had afforded 
him, and loving her all the more staunchly that she had 
disappointed him. 

* Well, parson, I did hear a word at market-town last 
week how six young poachers had been as near as possible 
nabbed, having got on to some preserves where the keepers 
are right down cantankerous, and in running away through 
the village they met two bobbies, who tried to stop 'em. 
Well, the girl — for it seemed there was a girl among 'em — 
knocked one bobby over like a ninepin, and doubled up 
t'other before he could touch her. Spry, sir !' added the 
farmer, tickled by an inward burst of mirth that was 
checked at sight of Amos standing pale and cold by the 
table ; ' but it seems that, being a heavy man, the last bobby 
burst his inwards by the fall, so that those six young poachers 
have been " wanted " ever since. I ought to have said a 
word in warning ; but. Lord ! I thought they was too cute 
to go that way again ; and when I came home, and see those 
lanthoms bobbing around on the moor, I thought nothing of 
it, and went to bed. But seeing the pew empty this morn- 
ing, and you so cast down — why, parson, I made so bold as 
to up and speak, though I may be in the wrong, after all.' 

* Is the man seriously injured V said Amos, his voice 
trembling, as he thought how upon poor Sweetheart's soul, 
the soul committed to his keeping, the stain of murder 
might lie, and how he had neglected his duty to her, and 
so in her ignorance she had tripped and fallen. ... He 
had been remiss in taking no heed to her goings out and 
comings in, and the boys were young and heedless. . . . 
He bowed his head in bitter self-rebuke, and the farmer 
stood, with tears in his eyes of mingled respect and pity. 
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and deflpLsed bis own ikt bam-yaids, his sleek and well-fed 
life, as he looked at the bowed and sbnmken frame that 
held so patient and great a sooL 

* Don't 'ee take on, sir,' he said, earnestly ; ^ like enough, 
the man's only shamming. When a policeman kills any- 
body it's justice ; but when a man scratches a peeler it's 
mnrder, and like enough the justice 11 just admonish and 
send 'em homa For, Lord, sir ! it's just a bit of fan to 
them young folks ; and it's just yermin to her, as I said 
befora And she's that honesty why, when she found out that 
turkey belonged to a farmyard, she wouldn't touch it, nor 
let nobody else, but just put it out on the moor where she 
met him ; and there I found him, not a morsel ate out of 
him but what he had ate of himsell She's as good as she's 
beautiful — all except for a little bust-out now and then; 
and the way that sheVe brisked and heartened you up, 
parson, why, you're a different man since she coma' 

Amos took the farmer's honest hand, and pressed it. 

' Thank you, my friend,' he said ; ' in her name and mine 
I thank you. And there is no other person in my parish 
who has been defrauded by — by these young people 1' 

' Not of a ha'porth,' said the fanner, energetically ; ' and 
you'd never have heard of that turkey but that I wanted to 
show you how honourable she was, and to give you a clua' 

* Where did this — this affair happen V said Amos, who 
had grown paler as the farmer rambled oa 

^ Ten miles away as the crow flies,' said the man, shaking 
his head admiringly ; * only think of a young girl walking like 
that ! and the nearest lock-up — Lord, sir ! dont'ee shake so — 
it's more comfortable than most, a mile further on — Dunmoor.' 

*That is a gaol,' said Amos, with trembling lips; *we 
will go there at once.' 

^ I can't go with 'ee,' said the farmer, in a tone of acute 
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disappointment; 'for IVe got to stop and send off the 
afternoon congregation with a flea In its ear (not that they'll 
get more out o' me than that youVe got the colic, and can't 
preach) ; but Til cut after you on my brown pony, and get 
to Dunmoor not so much behind 'ee.' 

'I thank you, my friend,' said Amos, taking down his 
warm coat and hangmg it over his arm. He was shivering 
with excitement, but how could he wear her gift while she 
was a^old out yonder with fear and pain ? 

* But, Lord,' said the farmer, smiting his brow as one to 
whom a thought has occurred, * to-morrow's Easter Monday, 
and the justices don't sit ; each man's safe drunk at home, 
and 11 be in a mad bad temper on Tuesday ; the young 
folks '11 have to bide there till then, though p'r'aps we may 
hearten 'em up a bit by dropping in.' 

* If the man dies,' said Amos, pausing at the vestry-door 
which he had opened, *she will be prosecuted for man- 
slaughter — or murder V 

The April light streaming in through the open door fell on 
the worn ascetic face, the patient eager lips, the look as holy 
as of any of the olden-day saints, as Amos put the question. 

'Manslaughter, parson, manslaughter!' said the farmer, 
grimly ; ' and if she were 'victed, it's my belief they couldn't 
do nothing to her, seeing as how she's from Australia, and 
called ' (here the farmer paused before taking a fatal plunge) 
•ahaboriginy!' 

Amos smiled in spite of himself ; then, checking his un- 
seemly merriment, said : 

* I shall expect you then, neighbour, at Dunmoor in the 
course of the afternoon ;' and went out, his tall black figure 
flitting among the grasses, having a chill and meagre air, as 
though the sunshine of the morning neither warmed nor 
brought him joy. 
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*Talk about saints !' said the farmer, looking after him, 
* why, he deserves fifty 8f them nimbuses, and there ain't 
any stained glass one that ever I saw to match him ! And 
now for a snack and to polish off the folks going to hear 
parson preaching — then out comes Durdles, and off I goes 
to Dunmoor.' 

He amazed his wife presently by eating bread and cheese 
only, and drinking water at that ' snack f for he was full of 
' parson,' and how neither bite nor sup was likely to pass 
his lips that day. 

And, in fact, Amos, on leaving the churchyard, had with- 
out a thought of home made straight for Dunmoor, walking 
on and on as with seven-leagued boots, overweighted with 
the heavy coat he held on his arm, but feeling it no more 
than if it had been a fly. 

He felt and knew neither fatigue nor hunger ; all that 
he desired was to reach the girl who through his negligence 
had been betrayed into the shedding of blood, and who was 
now alone and terrified — terrified by her very ignorance of 
the laws she had broken, and trembling at every footstep 
that approached her celL She was alone, and the boys 
(here an impulse of anger faintly warmed him) were 
together. They knew better, she did not; and between 
their wilful leading of her into evil, and his own negligence, 
to this they had brought their guest. 

By three o'clock he had reached the gaol of Dunmoor. 

Now no matter what may be the outward dissimilarity 
of gaols from York to Devon, inwardly there is the same 
automatic precision, so that, albeit Easter Sunday, and the 
officials to a certain extent off guard, it took Amos some 
time, and by successive stages, to get at any real informa- 
tion about the occupants of the prison. In his eagerness 
he asked only for a young girl, and there happened to be a 
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good many young women in the gaol just then, whose 
misdemeanours varied from child-murder down to husband- 
beating. 

*What name?' asked the chaplain, whom Amos had 
finally reached, looking at some entries in his pocket-book. 

* Miss Sweetheart,' said Amos, gravely. 

* Here it is,' said the governor, a practical man, who was 
astonished at no freaks either of human beings or their 
nomenclature. * The six young poachers were brought in 
yesterday, and five refuse their names, therefore are de- 
tained here for contumacy, and the sixth — a female — on a 
charge of manslaughter.' 

' Is the man dead V said Amos, standing, haggard and 
white to the lips, his coat still on his arm, 

' I should have said probable manslaughter,' remarked 
the governor, closing his book briskly ; * the man's not dead 
yet, but his internal injuries are such that he is scarcely 
likely to recover.' 

* May not he have received internal injuries — say from 
self-indulgent habits — before?' said Amos, sharply; *a 
push from a girl's arm could scarcely inflict such, desperate 
injuries.' 

* I have not seen her yet,' said the other, staring, * I 
have no doubt she is one of those strapping Devonshire 
wenches who can throw a man easily in a wrestle, and the 
man being heavy ' 

* Policemen have no right to be heavy, sir !' said Amos, 
with unexpected spirit. * What have inoflFensive persons — 
and young slender girls — to do with the unfortunate state of 
policemen's vitals ? If they did their work properly and 
earnestly, they would not become heavy, sir ; they would 
not have time for it !' 

' You are of the cloth, I see, and perhaps interested in 
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these people — and I did not catch your name,' added the 
governor, staring at Amos, whose appearance at first sight 
had impressed him as impecmiious, while the man's self- 
satisfaction recoiled from that look of soul in Amos, which 
brought the lack of his own so forcibly to his mind. 

' Trefusis/ said Amos, with a curt haughtiness that he 
instantly repented of ; ' and these six poachers are my five 
sons and their cousin.' 

The chaplain started. The name of Trefusis was one of 
power in that part of the world, reaching out from Cornwall 
far into Devon, and even investing Amos with instant 
dignity in his eyes. 

' You would like to go to them V he said, quickly — * to 
your sons, of course. Five handsome lads I hear they are, 
but obstinate — though I understand their silence better 
now,' he added, with a smile. 

' No — to their cousin,' said Amos, and walked out of the 
chaplain's room as he spoke. 

His coldness increased the other's zeal, and in a very few 
minutes the key was turning in the lock of Sweetheart's 
cell, and with a gesture that sent back his guide, the door 
opened, and closed upon Amos, who stood still as the key 
turned on him ; then with beating heart went to the pallet 
upon which he knew he should find her. 

The sun had dazzled his eyes as he entered ; but as he 
drew near, he knew that for the present at least he need 
not have vexed his soul about her — for that she was asleep. 

* He giveth His beloved sleep,' he said, inaudibly, as he 
kneeled beside her, and marked how, without sign of guilt 
on her pure brow and lovely lips, the girl slept (with no 
shadow of fear, as one who dreaded her awakening), but 
with a peace and happiness stamped upon them to which 
Amos was a stranger. 
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She was sitting almost upright, but with her head to the 
wall, and he sat down a little apart from her on the pallet, 
and waited for her to waken. He neither dreamt of hunger, 
nor thought of sleep for himself. With his overcoat laid 
carefully beside him, he sat erect, and thought of his 
parishioners, scattered for the first time within twenty years 
without a word of grace ; of his daughters, to whom he had 
forgotten to send a message as to his whereabouts ; of Guy 
and Bobbie, who were probably scouring the country in a 
totally opposite direction; lastly, of the farmer, who, mounted 
on his stout cob Durdles, must now have reached the gaoL 

In a side-thought he included Tishy, who was probably 
pouting in Cynthia's company, angry at the escapade that 
had drawn off her lover ; while Guy, eager to set off to his 
Australian love, probably infused fresh vigour into the 
enterprise. 

Some torn bits of parchment lay on the ground at his 
feet Mechanically his glance fell on them, and he knew 
what they were — the fragments of a marriage and of a birth 
certificate. 

Even while his eyes rested fascinated on them — a word 
here and there instructing him — Yuntha woke, and seeing 
him, stretched out her arms with an exclamation of joy; 
then as suddenly drew back with a sound of pain. 

'Oh, Amos!' she said, 'Amos!' and knelt beside him; 
* how you must have suffered ! Forgive me — forgive me !' 
and her tears fell upon his hand as he thought of how it 
was always for him or for others that she troubled, but 
never for self ! 

'My dear,* he said, with trembling lips, when he had 
kissed her, ' it is for you that I have grieved, and all this 
is my fault ... I have neglected my duty to you, and the 
boys have heedlessly led you into danger.' 
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*• No, no,' she cried, interrapting him eagerly, ' I led them. 
They tried often to persuade me that I must not snare or 
kill the wild things we met abroad, and now I have got 
them all into trouble — and spoilt their holidays — ^poor, 
dear fellows !' 

' They can take care of themselves,' said Amos, as he sat 
beside the girl, her slender hand in hi& ' But, my dear ' — 
he drew his breath almost with a sob as he looked at her — 
* you have innocently shed blood, and by the laws of this 
country you are in danger of heavy punishment.' 

* Was there any spilt V said Sweetheart, in surprisa * I 
thought it was all out of sight somewhere — inside — ^I never 
saw a drop. And I only gave him a little push — the other 
one I knocked clean over, and he wasn't hurt a bit 1' 

Amos sighed, and the girl looked up quickly, seeing, as 
she had not done in the joy of first beholding him, that he 
was fasting and sore fatigued, though less by bodily than 
mental ills. 

* Sharer had better have let me go away,' she said, 
slowly, a deeper misery than his in her blue eyes. * I have 
only brought trouble and disgrace upon you all ; and I love 
you so dearly, cousin ' — she broke down as she said it, and 
kissed his hand, not feeling worthy to put her hands round 
his neck. But Amos put his long thin arms about her and 
held her close. If he did not for a moment speak, be sure 
that he was praying for help or some blessing on the head 
above which his lips rested. Be sure that he knew as pure 
a soul as his was here, with his own capacity for suffering 
and seH-abnegation ; and cold, starved, and spirit-tossed as 
he was, he felt that he would rather be one of that humble 
army *who only serve and wait,' than the noblest one 
among those who are served. 

To give — to serve — to watch — to wait — to lose self in 
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the universal love that sublimates the meanest thing that 
lives, how much the greater than to be fed, waited on, to 
let one's mental uses rust through deca}^ and for ever miss 
the reading of that grandest sermon but one ever written^ — 
the duty to one's neighbour. 

Amos had been the nearest of all to the girl when she 
reached the Parsonage. He was nearest now, as without 
any thought of the boys, or her people in Australia, she 
clung to his shelter, and for a moment forgot her sorrows. 

But soon she said : 

* K he dies, will they kill me V 

* No, no,' said Amos, with a groan. ' It was an accident 
— they cannot kill you.' 

She knew the stem law of her own country — a life for a 
life — and pondered a little, then said : • 

* I would have liked to see the heir — in case I meet father. 
And there are others to be told if I die — will it be to- 
morrow V she added, sitting up and looking at Amos. 

'Tomorrow is Easter Monday,' he said, gravely, his 
thoughts for the moment flying to his morning service, * and 
you will be left in peace all day. But on the next — the 
next day ' — he hesitated — * but before that, we will pray, and 
perhaps a way may be found out of our present tribulation.' 

* I have prayed,' said the girl, earnestly, ' for you. When 
that rough man put his hand on my arm and brought me 
here, I did not think of the poor boys whom I had got into 
the scrape, and who were following us, mad with rage, but 
of you, and how our places would be empty in church to- 
day ; and when we got here, I begged them not to lock up 
the boys, who had done no harm, but let them go home, 
and leave me to be punished. I have no name that any- 
one here would know me by, and I gave it, and they did 
not seem to find it odd ; but the boys would not give theirs, 

29 
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and so they were marched away, and I have not seen them 
since.' 

* How long have you been here f said Amos, shrinking 
within himself as he glanced round the narrow cell, and at 
the imtouched bread and water on the table. 

* Since yesterday afternoon,' said the girl ; * Cynthia bade 
us stop out late, and we came farther than we had intended. 
But you will take the boys back with youf she said, 
earnestly ; * and tell the people here Tm no real relation, 
only a savage come on a visit to you ; then, if they punish 
me, you will not be disgraced.' 

Amos shook his head and patted her hand lovingly as he 
said : * I think our half-hour must be nearly up, my dear ; 
and I shall go now to see this poor man, and hope his in- 
juries are less Ihan is supposed. Perhaps they will let me 
come and see you again this evening, especially if there is 
good news. And then I shall go home to tell the girls and 
Guy that I have found you.' 

*Guy!' she exclaimed, starting. *The heir has come, 
and you never told me V 

* I had forgotten it,' he said, gravely. * Your situation 
alone fills my thoughts to-day ; but he came yesterday; and 
meanwhile my daughter had made up her quarrel with Mr. 
Sands, and they are going to be married some day.' 

* I should like to see Guy,' said Miss Sweetheart, stand- 
ing up, and her eyes shining brilliantly; 'could you not 
send him here ? It is such a good opportunity for a little 
serious talk.' 

Amos looked uneasy ; then said, with a shade of colour 
on his wan cheek : * My dear, it is not usual for young men 
to visit young women alone, in cells or elsewhere, and the 
chaplain might be surprised ; if he comes, I think that I 
must accompany him.' 
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'Do/ she said, eagerly; 'but why should one not be 
alone with a young man?' she added, looking at him 
gravely ; ' I have been alone for days and weeks together 
with men,' she added, after a scarcely perceptible pause. 

* No doubt, my dear,' said Amos, abashed by the purity 
of her eyes (though, indeed, his own were sufficiently pure) ; 
* but over here there are certain ways and customs to which 
duty bids us conform ; and though I may be present, I will 
neither listen to nor meddle with your conversation.' 

*What could I say to him that you would not say a 
million times better V cried the girl, with tears in her eyes ; 
' or how can I expect him to listen when he finds me in 
prison 1 But he has been to my country,' she added, wist- 
fully ; * and it is so natural to trip up an enemy over there 
— and it never hurts them, or their woundf heal up directly 
in that pure, clear air.' 

'Yes,' said Amos, absently, and looking down on those 
torn fragments at his feet. 

Yuntha caught the glance, and coloured as she stooped 
to gather them up, then hid them beneath the straw pillow 
of her bed. 

* Sweetheart^' said Amos, as their eyes met, * you have 
been tearing up certificates of birth and marriage — are you 
wronging no one by such an act f 

She looked at him long and earnestly, then kissed his 
hand, and said : 

'No one.' 

Steps sounded without ; the governor entered, told Amos 
that his five sons were at liberty and waiting to return with 
him, their contumacy being at an end now that their name 
was known. He did not think it necessary to add that 
Sharer had refused to leave his cell till forced from it, and 
that, with a sense of passionate misery and degradation 

29—2 
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burnt deep into their souls, the boys were silently awaitmg 
their father in the prison-yard. 

He added that Mr. Trefusis could have access to Miss 
Sweetheart next morning between eleven and twelve, and 
that on Tuesday morning the charge against her would be 
heard by the justices, and a favourable opinion (he hoped) 
be taken of the casa 

Amos heard him patiently, then said : 

* There is some one I should like to bring with me to- 
morrow — my cousin. I hope there is no rule against this V 

The governor put on an official air, but after due con- 
sideration, gave Amos permission to bring Lord Thor at any 
hour of the morning, noon, or night, then turned his back 
as Amos and his dear Sweetheart kissed each other, with a 
mutual ' God bless you !' worth more than any sermon the 
chaplain had ever preached or dreamed of. 

But when Amos saw the boys, his gentle heart hardened, 
and even their wretched looks, and Sharer's white set face, 
did not stir in him one pulse of pity. Curtly, he bade 
them go home ; then led the way out himself into the free 
road, where he stumbled over the farmer, sitting wooden 
and dogged on Durdles, who had caught his master's 
humour, and looked wooden also. 

* Thought you'd found 'em, parson,' he said, as the boys 
defiled out ; * and I wouldn't go inside to be turned this 
way and that like a tramp — and Durdles left outside like the 
pox. But now you'll just get up and ride him home sharp,' 
added the farmer, as he jiunped nimbly oflF and held the 
stirrups for Amos ; * hell take you home like a shot ; and 
then you'll eat something, and have a sleep, or you can't do 
much for her to-morrow.' 

* No,' said Amos ; * I must go to that man and find out 
how he really is ; I could not sleep without knowing.' 
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*Lord, parson!* said the farmer, cheerfully, *he ain't 
hurt a bit I found out the rights of it as I came along.. 
Inwards ! why, I don't believe he's got any ! Policemen 
ain't made like other folk; if you only touch 'em they 
pretend to go wrong. And in this case, it's drink, parson — 
drink, as '11 come out in the evidence o' Tuesday morning, 
if I'm alive.' 

Amos brightened as if the vice of drunkenness had brought 
him comfort ; then said : 

* I wish she could know this, the poor little soul ! but 
perhaps they would not admit me again.' 

* I will tell her,' said the governor, who, unsuspected, had 
followed Amos out, and was inwardly quaking at this new 
blunder of the police ; * if only it were not Easter Monday, 
no doubt Miss Sweetheart would be released to-day ; as it 
is, she shall have every indulgence.' 

Amos heard no more, but leaped into the saddle, and set 
off at a most unclerical rate of speed, his long black coat- 
tails flying out over Durdles' fat haunches, his greatcoat 
still firmly gripped under his left arm and streaming out to 
the breeze. He had not bestridden a beast these twenty 
years, and resigned his neck to Durdles — who landed him 
breathless at the Parsonage gate in a trifle over the half- 
hour. Cynthia came running out (Tishy was pouting in 
the kitchen-garden, and sighing for Bobbie, who, with Gruy, 
was scouring the moors), and held Durdles while Amos 
stiffly alighted, and gave his news. 

* Thank Heaven !' cried Cynthia, clasping her hands at 
the thought of the boys' speedy return ; * and as to that 
girl, she deserves to suffer for* doing such criminal things.' 

Amos looked at her with a condemnation that sank to her 
very soul ; then, taking Durdles' bridle, led him away. 

He had scarcely gone when the young men came in, 
having beat the moors in vain, and with no such clue to 
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the missing six as Durdles' master had furnished in the 
yestry that morning. 

Bobbie flew to the kitchen-garden, and was consoled; 
but Guy looked thwarted and fagged as he sat down in the 
parlour, and watched Cynthia's preparations for tea. He 
was burning to depart; each day set betwixt him and 
Yuntha seemed a lifetime. He had consulted his 'Bradshaw,' 
and found that a steamer sailed the very next morning for 
Australia, and yet he was tied here, compelled to assist in 
a search that others might surely conduct more efficiently 
than he. 

' Cousin,' said Amos, coming in presently, so worn out 
with fatigue and hunger that he could scarcely speak, ' you 
can see her between eleven and twelve to-morrow morning ; 
we will go together, and then you will be at liberty to set 
out for abroad as soon as you please.' 

Guy's spirits rose — by driving fifteen miles next day he 
could catch the night mail to town, and sail at latest on 
Wednesday morning. 

He went out to be alone with the passionate joy of his 
thoughts, and when he returned, Amos had long ago retired 
to bed, Bobbie had departed, the sisters were whispering 
upstairs, and the boys invisible. 

All that night he slept soundly, pursuing Yuntha through 
a thousand dangers and for many days ; but before he woke 
he had found her. 



CHAPTEE XVm. 

sam's sweetheart meets lord thor. 

The Easter Monday morning service was held by Amos at 
half-past eight, so that by ten o'clock he was at liberty to 
set out with Guy in the pony-chaise that the farmer had 
provided for their transit 
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Guy drove, and Amos guided, so that they reached the 
gaol without mishap soon after eleven, and were at once 
conducted to the cell where a young girl was restlessly 
walking up and down, a fever in her blood that assuredly 
was not there yesterday. 

When she heard Amos's steps following on the turnkey's, 
she stopped short with her face to the door, a light that 
might have honoured even Amos on brow and lip, and 
brightening as the heavy portal swung slowly back to 
admit him. 

As he came forward, he seemed to hear a sharp stifled 
cry behind him, and then he saw how her gaze went past 
bimself, and became fixed in a kind of horror, joy, and 
wonder all in one ; and then came the clang of the closing 
door, and Amos turned only just in time to see his cousin 
rush to the girl, and clasp her in his arms — out of pure 
affection, no doubt, and because she might be first-cousin 
(in that country where relationship is vague) to his own 
dearly-beloved aborigine. 

* Yvmiha P Guy had said as he leaped to her, and Amos 
thought the name had a curious, not to say heathenish 
sound — perhaps it was some generic term applied to women 
out yonder ; but why did she recoil from name and embrace 
alike so violently, that Guy was left alone and pale in the 
midst of the narrow enclosure ? Mad, unreasoning joy had 
fired Guy as he leaped to her — here was a miracle, but 
natural as miracles are, to those who experience them. She 
was a white woman, and after the shock to his heart, her 
colour attacked his brain, and set it in a whirl; but her 
passionate repulse of his embrace moved him most of all, 
and made him suspect some misfortune that he had not 
eyen guessed at. 

She had loved him once, and now they were free ; but 
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peihape she did not know this, she was probably thinking 
of Tishy . . . and he advanced with ardour to her as she 
leaned her head to the wall, and said : 

* There is no living soul between us now — the girl whose 
picture you saw is happy with her lover, and there is no 
reason why I should not take you away, and marry you the 
day after to-morrow T 

* Out of prison V said the girl, with a wild, fierce note in 
her voice, to which Amos, shrinking in the background, was 
a stranger ; * but how did you come here V she added, her 
voice dropping to the weakness of exhaustion ; * my cousin 
promised to bring the heir — I wanted to see him, to do my 
father's bidding by him, before I died.' 

*I am Guy Trefusis,' cried the young man, and with 
eager arms seized her, his eyes flashing ; ' there is no sin in 
our love now ;' and he strained her to him like one who is 
half out of his senses with the shock of an unexpected joy. 

But once more she slipped out of his arms, pale as death, 
and Amos, forgotten, overlooked, dreaded to hear the words 
that her poor white lips struggled to shape, but could not. 

* Are you vexed because I am the heir V said Guy, his 
passionate ardour yet unchecked by her coldness ; * it can 
make no difference to us and to our love — my precious, 
lovely, dear little Sweetheart ! I think I am mad,' said the 
young fellow, pushing the short, bright hair from his fore- 
head with an almost boyish gesture ; * mad with joy to find 
you like this, when only an hour ago you were months of 
days away from me, even if I ever found you at all. How 
pale you are, my Yuntha ! but this has been too great a 
shock for you, and to be shut up here on that wretched 
charge ; but it will be only for a few hours longer — and 
then ' — (oh 1 the strong leap of exultation that came into the 
Plan's voice) — * we shall be together — always together ' 
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Yuntha's eyes had never left his face as he was speaking ; 
passionate and despairing, the love in them equalled his, so 
that he could not doubt her faithfulness, or that her heart 
was less hungry than his own. 

* We cannot be together,' she said, in a voice that reached 
no higher than a whisper, * because — because ' 

*Who shall dare to come between usf cried Guy, 
passionately. * Oh ! Yuntha, Yuntha ! my heart is break- 
ing for you— come to me — come !' 

He held out his arms and would have seized her, but she 
stepped back and said : 

* I cannot, because I am — married.' 

* Married !' 

Struck to stone, the full, passionate tide of love swept 
back in ice upon his heart, Guy stood, his arms still 
stretched out, his face paUng to the lividness of a corpse. 

'Married!' he said, in a dull voice, out of which all 
savour had gone ; * God ! another man's wife — ^his wife ' — 
he caught her wrist, then dropped it, as though the touch 
of her flesh scorched him, then looked at her all over with 
^ glance that seemed to loathe what it gazed upon — * and 
you could not wait even that short time! Who is the 
mani' he cried, in a voice so terrible that Amos drew 
nearer, thinking him actually mad with grief and passion ; 
' is it some Englishman, and is that the explanation of your 
presence here ? And a few months ago, you looked at me 
with love, ay love, in your eyes. Who is the man — the man, 
I say T he cried, striking the ground with his foot, tossing his 
clenched hands with a gesture of frenzy above his head ; * 
God ! how I have longed for you — suflFered for you — would 
have soiled my honour even for your sake. . . . married ! 
married ! And you have never even kissed me ; and always 
I went hungry rather than wrong you even with a thought ; 
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and some other man — some wretch, has taken all that I 
dared not even think of, and you can look me in the face 
and tell me that you are — married !* 

He drew a deep breath, looked at her once more from 
head to foot with blue eyes in which loathing and hatred 
mingled, then said : 

* I asked you who the man was — ^I don't want to hear or 
to know. I wish him joy of you, and thank God that some 
other man, not I, calls you his wifa' 

He turned on his heel, and beat loudly at the cell-door 
with his clenched fist. It was opened almost instantly, and 
without a backward look he went out, his eyes fixed, and 
as one who saw nothing, or as a man may look who, having 
gotten his death-blow, goes a score of yards as one who 
knows no hurt 

When the door closed, Ainos went to the girl, trembling, 
and took her in his arms ; but she did not heed him : she 
was quite rigid, her blue eyes frozen and wide, apparently 
no impulse stirring in her to move, or cry, or speak. 

' My dear,' said Amos, too nervous and appalled at the 
scene he had witnessed to recover himself immediately, 
* he loves you, and he is mad just now — ^he will come to 
his senses by-and-by, and be sorry.' 

He sighed as he spoke, for he was vexed with l^e girl at 
what he could not choose but call deceit. If she were a 
married woman, what did she want in his house in the 
guise of a maiden ? and why had she not trusted him, as 
surely she might ? 

Here was disappointment again, and punishment for the 
many happy hours she had brought him : yet even while 
he condemned, he loved her as truly as ever; and this 
Yuntha knew, when at last her eyes were drawn to his 
face, and rested there. 
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* Cousin,' she said, * I have not deceived you so much as 
you think. I did not know that my father's heir and the 
man I kived in Australia were one and the same. I sent 
liim home to keep his engagement, and he promised to come 
back if she would free him ; but I was betrayed into a 
marriage with one of the tribe — as noble, true, and gentle 
a man,' she added with a quiver in her voice, ' as you. He 
knew that my father had left me a duty to perform, and 
this brave fellow, though it broke his heart to part from 
me, bade me come home and do it. And now * (her voice 
sank) • I will go back to him, and the heir will do his duty, 
and perhaps it is well l^at he . . . hates me, for now he 
will soon forget me.' 

Amos, plunged without warning into a tragedy that had 
scarcely allowed him breath with which to watch it, had 
grown calmer, as the girl's simple recital reached his ears. 

* My dear,' he said, gently, * I do not think that you have 
willingly deceived anyone, and you came to fulfil your 
father's wishes, and were not bound to give any account of 
your previous life. Unprotected, he sent you to a strange 
country, but that you have been pure and innocent I do 
not doubt ; and then, Guy loves you so, and he could not 
have loved anyone unworthy, though, to be sure, he tried 
to love one worthy young woman — ^my daughter — and 
failed Just now he is mad with grief, but presently he 
will be sorry. And I have forgotten to tell you my good 
news,' he went on, with a sad effort at cheerfulness ; ' the 
man whom you accidentally injured is recovering, and to- 
morrow, after a purely formal inquiry into the affair, you 
will be released.' 

* And then I can go home,' she said, in the dull voice of 
one from whom all hope has fled. 

* To be sure,' said Amos. * Indeed, the house is cold now 
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you are away ; we are all wretched, and the boys will 
neither eat, drink, nor deep.' 

' Poor boys ? she said, thinking of them as belonging to 
some half-forgotten portion of her existence ; * bat I shall 
not go back to them .... if I am let out from here, you 
will lend me some money; and I shall go straight to him.' 

' Your husband V said Amos, with a sternness before 
which even a guilty thought might ha^e quailed. 

* Who else ¥ she said ; * he is blind — ^I meant only to 
stay a little while, and go back to him — and now, since he 
came to-day, there is less delay than I expected, for how 
could I remain to play the spy upon him ? And some day, 
perhaps (tell ihe boys), I will come back to them — and you.' 

She kissed him with the real solemn kiss of farewell, 
as she ended her words, and there were not many more 
between them before he left, intent on obtaining by next 
morning the money that should set her towards her duty, 
and beyond the passionate influence of her lover. 

The chaplain thought Amos only a degree less mad than 
Guy, as the clergyman came out, and, almost flying in his 
haste, never stopped till he got outside the prison, where 
he found the farmer immovable on Durdles, the empty 
chaise waiting at a little distance. 

' Neighbour,' said Amos, instantly, ' can you lend me a 
hundred pounds or thereabouts V 

' A thousand, parson,' said the man, heartily ; ' if I hadn't 
got 'em, I'd borrow 'em. But you ain't thinking of bailing 
her out f he added, reproachfully ; * she'll be out safe 
enough through the door of justice to-morrow morning !' 

* No, no,' said Amos, hunting distractedly in his pockets ; 
* but I want the money ; and I've got a bit of paper here, a 
sort of security, and you'll kindly keep it, neighbour, till 
I've paid you back.' 
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He had found the bank-bill for a thousand pounds by 
now, and handed it to the farmer, who received it with 
amazement; then, seeing the almost bewildered state of 
Amos, folded it in his pocket-book, and stolidly alighting 
from Durdles' back, set him loose ; then, escorting Amos to 
the chaise, himself assumed the reins, and drove ^ parson ' 
home. 

Whatever might have been the result of their confab on 
the way, next morning the farmer was in his * shay ' at the 
gate before Amos had well bolted his porridge, or heard a 
quarter of his daughters' marvellings at Guy's sudden dis- 
appearance. 

Tishy was inclined to think that he had been fonder of 
her than she supposed, and^ this pleasing doubt made her 
lovelier than ever, when presently (with Bobbie's assistance) 
she concocted the letter to Mrs. Transome that announced 
the wreck of all that fine lady's hopes. 

Cynthia, scowled on by the boys, overlooked by her 
father, had not courage to follow him as he hurried out ; 
but Sharer, whose young face had aged years in the past 
two days, went with him, and said : 

' Father, you're going to her ; may I come too V 

Amos looked at the boy, and the farmer nodded, so that 
Sharer jumped up behind, and three, instead of two, went 
to Dunmoor that morning. When the proceedings in court 
were over, when the girl had been triumphantly cleared of 
the trumped-up charge, and left the court, as the judge said 
(while he looked about in search of Lord Thor), * without 
a stain on her character,' the two men and the boy drove 
with Yuntha to a seaport town many miles away, and after 
a night's rest, in which none of the four slept much, 
embarked a young girl for Australia, who went with weep- 
ing, and even kissed the honest farmer once before the ship 
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sailed. They had bought her such things in the place as 
their masculine wits suggested for a young girl's comforts, 
among them being a bottle of Mountain Dew, and' pre- 
scribed by the farmer as a certain cure for sea-sickness, and 
perhaps another sort of pain at which Amos had faintly 
hinted. 

Dearly as she loved Sharer, it was to Amos that she 
clung longest when the final moment of parting came ; Ins 
was the sorest heart (with the pitiful soreness of age) when 
the cables parted, and the great ship set saiL 

It was on him that her straining gaze was last bent ; for 
him that her lips moved in the words of blessing that he 
had taught her .... while he, as the ship receded, knew 
that he had lost the angel of comfort and peace that had 
tarried for so brief a while by his hearth .... the sobs of 
his boy, broken 4^wn beyond the strength of early man- 
hood, hurt so much less than this silence in his heart, this 
emptiness in his ears — ^her message of love spoken, her care 
of him over, the joy of her presence gone from him, and 
one place beside him for ever empty. 

So, with aching gaze, his eyes followed the good ship till 
she faded on the horizon — so he and others mourned her, 
their lost Sweetheart, their gentle love ; but who that 
watched those silvern sails might say that hope was dead, 
nor dream that a homeward ship might not bring back to 
the hearts that loved her, Sam's Sweetheart ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

On the very morning of the day that Sam's Sweetheart 
sailed, a man knocked at the door of the Rev. Amos's house, 
and asked for the Countess of Thor. 
* There ain't one,' said Sal, with her arms akimbo, and 
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s broad grin on her face l^at widened as she looked at the 
:inan before her; * she's given him the go-by, and done 
better; she's suited herself, and means to be plain Mrs. 
Bobbie — and good luck to her 1' 

' She is going to be married V said the visitor, starting 
back. 

'That's the size of it,' said Sal, nodding; 'and the sooner 
the better, for they're just doited with love — me and my 
man is nothing to 'em !' 

* Where is she V said the visitor, faintly, and as one in a 
dream. 

'Kissing in the back-garden,' said Sal, 'though every- 
body's out^ and they might have the parlour. Would you 
like to see 'em V she added, opening the door wider, and 
stumping into the sitting-room; 'there they be — nigh as 
happy as me and my man are o' Sundayii||' 

The uncouth visitor followed. Often as he had pictured 
Yuntha in her English life, it had never been in this 
situation, and he hesitated before his eyes followed the 
direction pointed out by a red arm, and to which his eyes 
slowly travelled only to rebound, as it were, from them to 
honest Sal. 

' That's not the Countess of Thor !' he cried ; ' and, to 
be sure, 1 might have known she wouldn't demean herself 
so — but Where's the real one V he added, sharply, and 
turning to the woman who stood agape, thinking that the 
skies had fallen on the Parsonage during the past three 
days. 

* There ain't none,' she said at last ; ' didn't I tell you 
my young missus had changed her mind, and wouldn't be 
a countess at no price V 

'She never had the chance,' said the stranger, with a 
lofty air that sat oddly on him ; ' but, pray, do you know 
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anybody that corresponds to the name of Sam's Sweet- 
heart r 

' Ay, well enough,' said the woman, and tears came into 
her honest eyes. * She's been the angel of the house— and 
now she's gone ' 

' Gone !' said the man, starting back, then seizing Sal's 
arm, shook it; ^ where has she gone, and who took 
herr 

* She went just by her lone self,' said Sal, wiping her 
eyes. * She'd got friends in her own country, she said— 
though, to be sure, she's got enough here — and so when 
they let her out 0' gaol, she just went ; and there's her box 
upstairs staring you in the face, so as it makes you cry to 
see it.* 

*Out of gaol?' said the man, slowly, as one stricken; 
* and who put hep»there, I should like to know V 

* Lord,' said Sal, * she only poached a bit here and there, 
just to fill them boys' hungry stomachs. But Saturday she 
got nabbed with the young gentlemen, and when they let 
her out, she just took a ship home — and if it weren't for 
them lovers, and my own man liking something cheerful in 
a female,' added Sal, shaking her head, * I'd be just dead 
with crying this minute.' 

But her questioner scarcely heard her — his ugly face was 
set hard in thought, and his next question was as to how 
he might best get to a port whence he might sail for 
Australia. 

Sal gasped again ; how should she know — she whose 
horizon was bounded by a haystack, a church, a kitchen, 
and a country fair ? 

' I'll ask Mr. Bobbie,' she said ; but even as she spoke, a 
step sounded on the threshold, and Guy Trefusis came 
into the room. 
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He looked as if he had neither broken his fast, slept, nor 
changed his clothes for some ni^ts; he was wild and 
haggard-looking to the verge of madness; but when he 
saw Billy, recognising him through all his disguise of 
English dress, he started back, as one who knows himself 
the victim of a delusion. 

' How do you do, sir V said Billy, shocked at the change 
in the young man, and instantly connecting it in his mind 
with Yuntha's departure. 

' It's my Lord Thor,' said Sal, in a loud whisper, and 
with a jerk of her elbow into Billy's ribs as she retired, 
and left the two men together. 

Guy burst out laughing as the door shut ; then he came 
close, and looked at Billy. 

' So you have kept your word,' he said ; * you said you 
would come after her, and you are here. But I didn't 
bring her — God knows how she got here; yet she contrived 
to get married on the way.' 

Billy said nothing ; at present everything was in a state 
of topsy-turvy ; but when matters had settled themselves 
down a bit, he would speak. 

* Good God ? cried Guy, striking his forehead like a 
madman; ' married / Did she meet another white man, and 
transfer her affections to him — could she not have waited 
awhile to see if I would come back ? On the very day 
that I meant to start in search of her, to make her my 
wife, I found her in England — ^found her — married / No 
doubt she is with him now — and they are laughing together 
at the poor fool who — who ' 

'No,' said Billy, in a curiously hushed voice; * there 
was never very much of laughing between them, and 
there's not much chance of their laughing together at you 
now.' 

30 
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' So you know the man f cried Guy, his burning eyes 
devourmg Billy's face ; ^ perhaps you knew of him before 
you knew me f 

* Tes,' said Billy, still in that sad, subdued way ; ' and a 
truer, nobler gentleman never walked the earth.' 

*I am glad she is so fortunate,' said Guy, coldly; 'if 
one is to be supplanted, it is as well to be by a better man. 
But being so happy with him, what did she want in 
England f 

'To do her duty,' said Billy. *To be sure, it's a queer 
business all round, and bangs creation into fits ; but to 
begin at the beginning — sIm^s the Countess of Thor, and 
you're plain Mr. Trefusis.* 

' Does she not take her husband's name V said Guy, 
bitterly ; * though why should she? Our best-bred TCn gh'sh- 
women are very rarely of the same name as the men 
they have married — but pray how is she the Countess of 
Thorf 

' John Trefusis married her mother by book and bell,' 
said Billy, slowly, 'leastways in church at Sydney; and 
when his child was bom, he got a stray parson to christen it, 
so that he'd got two certificates nearly good enough for any 
court of law. He got tired of the mother after a bit, and 
she just poisoned herself quietly, and no bones made about 
it ; and off goes John Trefusis when he'd buried her, down 
to the camp, where he was gold-digging, p'r^aps forgetting 
the child — p'r'aps meaning to go back next day and look 
after it. Meantime Sam had got an idea into his slow 
head, and he followed it up — found the child, hid her safe, 
stole the dockyments John Trefusis always carried in his 
breast-pocket, and paid for his theft with his life. But 
long before he died, he'd told Triangular Bob the bearings 
of the situation, and how he was to send her safe to 
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England, where she'd come into her estate one of these days, 
and, according to Sam's ideas, live " hon'able." But things 
turned out different. She was stolen on the road by a 
native woman (or so she seemed), and the gold went on to 
Sydney, but Sam's Sweetheart was gone ; so was Triangular 
Bob ; but I found her at last — though with no more chance 
of getting her away than if she was in a dungeon at the 
bottom of a fortress. So I just stuck (having first dyed 
myself a beautiful chocolate brown), and taught her morsel 
by morsel till she knew as much English as I did. Trian- 
gular Bob had disappeared. But I'd always the fixed idea 
that some day she and I would run away, and get to 
England, so we found out a hiding-place to which we might 
run. Only somehow, as time went on, I seemed to see that 
Sam had been wrong, and she would be happiest where she 
was — and married to the man who loved her.' 

* Who was the man V cried Guy, swift as lightning. 

*Who but the one,' said Billy, sadly, Hhat she'd human- 
ized and improved so that he'd lost all the vices of the 
savage, and never picked up one of the whites' ? And she 
was bom with all the wild tastes in her ; and the more I 
thought of it, the more I made up my mind to let things 
slide — more especially as Triangular Bob had mizzled, and 
there weren't no deeds by which we could prove nothing ; 
and why should I send her back to be slighted by Cucumber 
Jack's family over here ? So I told her the white men 
were a bad lot, and she believed me till you came ; but 
after that it was all up, and she thought me a liar, and 
saved you ; and when once the tribe was up and after her, 
I thought the safest place for her was England, and asked 
you to take her there, meaning to join you.' 

' She refused to come,' said Guy Tref usis, bitterly, * or to 
let me stay — but no doubt she had her reasons.' 

30—2 
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'Yes, reasons enough,' said Billy, indignantly; 'shtfd 
got a blind man to look after, without mentioning a father 
and a grandmother to bury/ 

* So she buried her father V exclaimed Guy. 

* To be sure,' said Billy, drily ; • but first he gave her the 
dockyments, short and sweet ; but she was that hon'able 
she never looked inside 'em, for he told her not to, till she 
got to England.' 

* And did she drop her husband by the way V said Guy, 
with a fierce sneer ; ' and if she never looked inside them, 
how do you know their contents ?' 

•Through another party,' said Billy, drily, • namely, 
Triangular Bob. We crossed each other's tracks the very 
day after she'd sailed for England ; but there were reasons 
why he couldn't go after her, and for my part I had got 
my work cut out for me ; so when we'd had a long talk, 
we parted.' 

* And where was the husband V said Guy, savagely ; * why 
did he not go with her V 

* I'm coming to that,' said Billy, slowly, and turning a 
look of reproach upon Guy; *but if he'd wanted to, he 
couldn't have protected her, for he was blind.' 

* Blind I' Guy stood still, struck with the exultant 
thought that all her exquisite loveliness, her blushes, her 
maidenly charms, were wasted on a man who was — blind. 

' And she loves him V he exclaimed. 

* She has loved him all her life,' said Billy, doggedly ; 
* but what's the good of keeping up riddles ? You've seen 
him often ; he was her cousin.' 

^Djarrahf cried Guy, as one who guesses wildly at 

truth. 

* Who else V said Billy, with some coldness : * they were 
promised to each other from their youth, and when you 
broke tbe trust. 1 "gvxt. m -^qvslX^ \aka hfir home * 
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'She refused to come/ said Guy, striding about the 
room ; * or at least she would not marry me, and remain 
there ' 

*PVaps you were ashamed of her,' said Billy, with 
some scorn, *and she weren't one to be despised, though 
she did set out as humble and modest as a beggar-maid, 
with her clothes and box labelled " Sam's Sweetheart" ' 

' So she loved her husband well enough to leave him !* 
said Guy, facing Billy, with eyes that might have forced 
truth from the least natural man living. 

'Ay,' said Billy, stolidly, *and she's loved him well 
enough to go back to him — only it's too late.' 

'Whyf 

' Because he is dead.' 

Once more that horrible impulse to laughter tickled Guy. 
Yuntha was a widow, bound by unforgettable ties to a 
savage ; she, whom he had dreamed of night and day as 
his pure, his unsullied love ! 

* You mean to follow her V he said harshly. * Well, the 
sooner you bring her back the better. We will change 
places ; she shall take her proper position here, / will take 
my chance of existence over there.' 

* Then you'd best stay where you are for the present,' 
said Billy, drily, ' for I'm going to start after her by the 
next boat that sails, and meetings might be more or less 
orkerd under the circumstances.' 

'Spare yourself any anxiety on that point,' said Guy, 
turning on his heel ; * there are other places in the world 
besides Australia and England.' 

'Plenty of 'em,' said Billy, curtly, 'but in the whole 
biling of 'em, you won't find but one Sam's Sweetheart. 
Now just listen to me, sir,* he added, in a stem and 
altogether different tone; 'life's too short for misunder- 
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standings, so the sooner you get the real bearings of the 
situation the better. I told you she was a widow, but that 
ain't strictly true, for she was never a wifa' 
Guy laughed loud and long. 

* Are you trpng to patch up a story to satisfy me Y he 
said. ' Spare yourself the trouble ; whether she is legally 
or illegally married, it is one and the same thing to me.' 

* Wasn't I her bridesmaid, so to speak V said Billy, 
wrathf ully ; * didn't I get there in the very nick of time, 
just as that ridiculous pretence of a marriage was over? 
And, to be sure, it used to be the fashion for honeymooning 
folks to take a bridesmaid with 'em, and deadly dull she 
must have found it, since it didn't seem exactly moral to 
take the groom's-man too.' 

*For Grod's sake get on with your story!' cried Guy. 
* But what is there to tell ? She was married^ and there's 
an end of it.' 

* Not she !' said Billy, stubbornly ; * not even according 
to the customs of the tribe she's lived among these fifteen 
years. She was just as free to marry anybody she likes as 
I am — leastways, if my wife ain't alive.' 

*You speak in riddles,' cried Guy; 'riddles that are 
beyond either my patience or my comprehension.' 

* It's no riddle,' said Billy, * but simple enougL Djarrah 
only pretended to marry her to save her from the venge- 
ance of the tribe, and they were just brother and sister, and 
no more, from first to last.' 

* But she considered herself married to him,' cried Guy 
still unsatisfied, and without conscious gratitude for the 
awful weight uplifted from his soul ; * she told me so with 
her own lips two days ago — and how she must go back to 
him.' 

* Ay, poor dear !' said Billy, sadly, 'with him and her it 
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was just which could beat the other at honour — ^never were 
there two such souk ! and by his very infirmity, she felt 
bound to stand by, and tend him. It might have half broke 
your heart to hear 'em ta]k — she so eager to serve him, and 
he so hungry for a bit of love. I can't but think that he'd 
always clung to the hope she'd forget you in time, and go 
to him willing — ^for he was that proud, the poor savage, he'd 
have scorned to take her else, and even when he'd urge her 
to go to England to do the duty her father had left her, I 
could see that he tried to make himself believe she'd come 
back, as she said she would ; and at last he got that feverish 
and restless like (for he was just worn out with love, and 
his struggle to keep it down), that she made up her mind 
to go, " For the sooner that is," said she, " the sooner I'll 
be back." And when she was well over the fever, we set 
out for Bathurst, and all along the way she'd sigh and 
sigh, seeming to recollect this and that ; and Djarrah seemed 
to know what she was thinking of, and how she'd gone this 
way before, but with somebody else, and I could see how 
every day he got thinner, and his hand more burning : but 
she never seemed to see nothing, she was so full of her 
journey, and of how soon she could get back again. She 
made me promise to stay with him, and once when we were 
alone she said — " It is only a coward who would fear a 
brave true man . . . bnt you'll stay with us always, Billy, 
ivhen I come back ?" 

* And then I knew that she was afraid Djarrah's patience 
might break down, for she was that honourable, she felt 
herself bound to him, and no archbishop and twenty-four 
bridesmaids could have made her feel more married to him 
than she did then.' 

Guy had turned to the window, where he stood motion 
less, his back giving Billy no clue to his thoughts. 
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* Well, we took her to the lawyers her father wrote to, 
and I guess we kicked up a bit of a dust in the street when 
we went through, all three in 'possum rugs, and he and she 
the most beautiful pair of savages ever seen — ^if you can 
find me their match in white folks, I'm a Dutchman ! But 
you can't astonish lawyers, and they just rigged her out like 
lightning, had her box labelled, and by twelve o'clock the 
day but one after, Djarrah and I were standing on the deck 
of a homeward-bound ship. 

* She put her arms round his neck, and for the first time 
that I had ever seen her do it, kissed his mouth, and his 
poor blind eyes — and he kissed her cheek, and her little 
hand, and "111 come back, Djarrah," said she. But he 
made her no answer, and then the bell rang, and she 
wished him good-bye, and I took him away. He strained 
his eyes after the ship as it sailed away, and when she 
waved her hand, he lifted his just as if he saw her ; and it's 
my belief he did,* added Billy, in solemn tones, * for he told 
me afterwards he had seen her plainly, and how she looked, 
and what she'd got on. 

' Well, we worked back somehow to the spot we'd lately 
occupied, about fifty miles as the crow flies from Bathurst 
Our huts were about two hundred yards apart ; but when 
we got home, and I was busy cooking a damper, and 
making tea, all at once I saw Djarrah had disappeared. I 
thought he was snaring a bit of flesh for supper, but time 
went by, and he didn't come back, so I went to look 
for him. 

* All night I looked, and searched, never dreaming of his 
being anywhere near home ; but by morning I found him 
. . . face downwards on the ground beside her empty bed 
— for the great heart had broken at last, and he was dead 
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* I buried him next day at sundown, then I set the huts 
in order, so that if by chance she came back, she'd only 
think Djarrah and I'd gone hunting (though I felt certain 
sure to find her in England), and then I just made tracks 
for Bathurst, falling in on the way with no less a person 
than Triangular Bob. He was always a poor sort of creature 
except at nursings' said Billy, shaking his head, 'and 
muddling about in the Bush hadn't improved his wits. 
He'd lost the trail of Sam's Sweetheart where I stiAick it, 
and had never so much as glimpsed that precious creature 
from the time Monana stole her from the waggon, though 
he'd got as grey as a badger looking for her, and watching 
over them dockyments that meant the inheritance of Sam's 
Sweetheart Well, it's too long a tale to tell, but Cucumber 
Jack got 'em at last, and hadn't kept 'em a dozen hours, 
when he met his daughter, and before he died, had handed 
'em over, telling her not to open 'em till she got to England. 
What she's done with them same, the Lord knows !' added 
Billy, briskly ; * and p'r'aps in a court of law they'd say the 
marriage wasn't legal, though a clergyman tied the knot. 
And now, having made all these explanations (which ex- 
planations are always odorous), I'm just oflF to jine the 
Countess, and you can follow or not, as you please.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

l'envoi. 



A SLENDER shape in rain-sodden, wind-beaten English dress, 
went stealing through the Bush late on one of those June 
days that in Australia correspond with those of our 
December. Often she shivered as if the cold northern 
wind blew on her very heart, and often sighed, and looked 
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behind, yet as one who expected none to follow ; and when 
at last she came to the rude hut that was her destination, 
she shrank back and put one arm before her eyes, as if 
through the darkness she saw some sight beyond at which 
her soul sickened. 

But if she trembled, she was made of stuff too stem for 
hesitation ; and if her hand faltered as she pushed aside 
the entrance to the hut, her foot did not linger on the 
thresh6ld that she had travelled so many thousands of 
miles to cross. 

But just within it, she stopped, struck by a nameless 
desolation and silence in the air that seemed to speak of 
the long absence of its master ... for this was Djarrah's 
hut, to which she had come straight as to her future home, 
to be eyes and hands to him, and in all things wife to the 
man whom by every law, human and divine, she recognised 
as her husband. 

But the hearth was cold, and he must have been long 
away .... was he abroad on some long hunting expedi- 
tion with Billy, or had they thought she would love her 
English life so well, that her return was not to be looked 
for till many days had gone by ? 

From here he had gone, blind and alone, to Bathurst, to 
deliver those papers that she had been commanded by John 
Trefusis to make over to his solicitors, and that before the 
fever wholly seized her, she had been able to give into his 
charge. Hither he had returned, and dwelt alone through 
the long weeks of her illness and slow recovery ; here he 
had battled with his heart, and having her entirely at his 
mercy, had yet so held his passions in leash that gradually 
the exceeding fear of him had left her, and she had departed 
unwillingly enough to fulfil the duty she had promised to 
her father. And if at parting his sightless eyes had held 
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no hope of her return, she had known her own heart, and 
kissed him less as one who parts in despair, than as one 
who sees a sure day of reunion beyond. 

And now she was here. She had come back to him, and 
her mere presence in his hut on his return would explain 
without words how complete was her self -surrender. . . . 

Hark ! what was that ? 

Through the sodden leaves, the sobbing wind without, 
she heard sounds of human approach and sank down on her 
knees, shuddering in every limb ; for were not those the 
bridegroom's steps that, however flaggingly, were bringing 
him straight to his bride ? . . . The murmur of voices 
reached her, and one of them was Billy's ; and whose hand 
but Djarrah's should thrust aside so boldly the entrance to 
the hut in which she knelt, crying out, in the midst of duty, 
a long, passionate farewell to Guy ? 

She dared neither to look up nor to breathe, as those 
light steps drew near to where she knelt ; then, with a 
piteous cry of * Djarrah P she rose, and stepping back from 
the two eager arms that would have snatched her, by some 
sudden intuition knew that this was her bridegroom indeed, 
and that without sin, or shame, or sorrow she might go to 
him . . . while a man who listened without, knew that at 
last peace, and love, and happiness were for ever secured to 
her whom they had called * Sam's Sweetheart.' 



THE END. 
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